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PREFATORY NOTE 


The Cambridge History qf English Literature whs first pub- 
lished. between the yean 1907 and 1916. He General Index 
Volume was baaed in 1927 

In the preface to Volume I the general editors explained 
their intention*. They proposed to grre a connected account 
of the ncceralre moTements of English literature, to describe 
the wrrrt of writers both of primary and of secondary impor 
tance, and to discuss the Interaction between English and 
foreign literature*- They i ncloded certain allied subjects such 
as oratory scholarship, journalism and typography and they 
did not neglect the literature of America and the British 
Dominion*. The History was to unfold itself, “unfettered by 
any precon ceired notions of artificial eras or controlling dates," 
and its judgments wero not to be regarded a* final. 

This reprint of the text and general Index of the History Is 
Issued In the hope that Its low price may make It easDyaraDable 
to a wider drde of studenta and other readers who wish to bam 
on their shelrea the full story of English Literature. 
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CHAPTER I 


TUB BEGINNINGS 

Bt the time the English settlement* in Britain had assumed 
peramneot form, little see™ to bare been left from tho prior 
Roronn occupation to infloecce the language and lit or* tare of the 
In rad or*. Their thought and speech, no Ion than their manners 
and customs, were of direct Teutonic origin, though theee were 
sficnrmrds, in some slight degree, modified by Celtic Hems, derirnd 
from the receding tribe*, and, bier and, in a greater measure, by 
tho Christian and Latin elements that resulted from tho mission 
of St August! no. Danish inroads and Norman-French lnnulone 
added fresh qualities to the national character and to Its modes 
of expression but, in the main, English literature, aa wo know it, 
arose from the spirit inherent in the riling makers of England 
boforo they finally settled in thh Mood. 

Of the origins of Old English poetry are know nothing , what 
remains to us is chiefly the reflection of earlier dam Tlie frag 
moots that wo poaseas are not those of a literature in tho making, 
but of u school which had pawed through Its ago of traoaftkm 
from ruder dements. The dayi of apprenticeship wore otct 
tho EngQshmon of the days of Jlcoicvff and WtdMlh, Th* Ruiu 
and Tkt Seafarer, knew what ho wished to eay, and sold It, 
without exhibiting any apparent trace of groping after things 
dimly seen or approbondod. And from those days to oar own. 
In spite of periods of decadence, of apparent death, of great 
superficial change, tho chief constituents of English literature — 
o refiectlre spirit, attachment to nature, a certain carelossoew of 
“art," lose of besne and country and an erer jwoeent consdommosa 
that there are things worse than death — thews hare, In tho main, 
conthmed unaltered. " Death b better," sari WJgUf, In Beote*{f, 
“for erery knight than ignominious life** and, though Cbudlo foe-U 
death to bo u a fearful thing," the sentiment Is only uttered to 
enable Shakespeare to respond through the lipe of Iwbella, " And 
s h a me d Ilfo a hateful" 

It is, for Inttance, significant of much in the later history of tho 

t I t CU. u 
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EngUah people and of their Literature, that tho mrikwt poena 
in Old Engl hi hare to do with journeying* In a dlrtanfc land 
and with the life o l tho era. Our forefather* had inhabited 
maritime regtrwt* before they came to tht* Wand the terror and 
tho majorty and the laoeEnea* of the ten hod already ea*t thdr 
natural apell* on “far-travelled’* “seafarer** when English liter* 
tare, cu we know it, open*. Tho pojalooate joy of the itnigglo 
between man and the force* of nature, between seamen and the 
•torro* of the wn, finds itaexprtasl cm In tho relation of tho itmggle 
between Beowulf and the *» mooaicT G rondel, and of tho deed* of 
Boo waif and hi* hard-fighting comrades. Though dfa Nonhet 
ut tint iforrfsee, lore of the see, and of tee thing* end a *cre» 
of the power of the *ea are evident In every page of Jkoved/ 
Tbo note l* *tmek Jn the very opening of the poem, wherein 
the passing of the DanUh king Scyld Seeling, in a goldeo-baimcred 
•hip, U told in lino* that recall those In which a later poet related 
the pa»lng of an English king, whoae barge waa teen to 

PM fro Q*d on, »nd fir. 

From IrM to lem *od T»cUh Into U*bfc 


Tbo Ufe of tboae whose taafc It w&* to wander along " the ocean 
path*" aeroe* "the k*-cold n nortlarra tea, where feet were “fettered 
by the froat," la described In Tks Bcnfarcr aa a northern fl*her of 
to-day might describe It, con Id he "unlock the word board " 
Eoglidi and northern also 1* the spirit of the fine* In the wane 
poem wherein l* described the tpell c**t by the eea on It* lover* 
For Uw harp bi ha* do batrt, aor for harhtf of th* rtoc*, 

S’ or In wixnaa t* hi* weal) In <ha v wU hm\ m deQght, 

If or In anytiJac * Mirror *nre tha I— try oVr lb* wbtt*I 
O toe rror ha 1 m loagbiy »ho U nt-jxl tonrdi tha aeah 


These "wanderer* “ are of the ame blood a* the eea king* 
and pirate* of the old *ugM, and their lore of nature I* lore of her 
wilder and more melancholy aspect*. Tbo rough woodland and 
the rtormy »ky "tbo acroam of the gonnet and "the moan of the 
#ea-mew" find their mirror and echo In Old English literature 
long before the more placid a*peet* of nature are noted, for it 
t* not to be forgotten that, a* Jcasetand *ay*, the aca of cmr 
forefather* wn* not a Mediterranean lake* The more pladd 
a*pect* hare their tnm later when the conqueror* of the *bore 


* Oiofftnl Bro** 1 * nede*. 

L*r*ri* temtfmtmt UUHtrrwMt Ion/ dj tm M* «■»» *■» 

*1 is, rrtu, /•«? u m/r a. JCtri, n> U. fritet, Mb it fUgo 

dt *-*U -tlivtn UtttrUn * ^ 60. 
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had penetrated Inland ond taken to more pastoml habits when, 
also, the leaven of Christianity bad worked. 

The first English men of letter* of whom we haTe record— 
emlths of *cmg, at the poet-priests are called in The Ynghnpa Saga 
— were the gleexneo ot minstrels who played on the burp and 
chanted heroic songi while the alfrjnqg or mead -cup was pawed 
round, and who reed red ranch reward In their calling. The teller of 
the tale In IT'icifrtA is a typical minstrel of this kind, concerned 
wllh the exercise of his art The scop 1 composed hi* Tenea and 
“ published" them himself moat proboblj he was a great 
plagiarist, ft forerunner of later musicians whose “adoption" of 
the labours of their predecessors is pardoned Cor the sake of the 
improvements made on the original matenaL The music of 
skirling bagpipe* and of the regimental bands of later thnes 
are In the direct line of roccewSon from the chanting of tribal 
lays by bards li warriors nubed to the fight tho “chanties" 
of modern saHors stand in the place of tho song* of sen -rover* 
a* they reTelled in tho wan of the elements, or rated inactive 
on the lonely seas. And the gift of song was by no mean* confined 
to profewkrna'l*. Often the chieftain himself took np the harp 
and wing, perhaps a little boastfully, of great deeds. At the other 
cod of tho scale, we l tear of the man whose duty It was to take a 
turn at the stablo-work of a monastery being sad at heart when 
tho harp wa* pawed round nod be bad no music to giro , and 
the plough lad, when he had drawn his first furrow rev cnlcd both 
his capacity far song and Ms da tare- worship, with faint, if any 
tract* of Chriitlaidty in lines perhaps among the oldest our 
language has to show 

11*2 »k (ha, foHe fir* modor 

h*o llm er a * re d * on gode* twrttnnej 

fair* ceJjlM flrtnn to sytto. 

n«l* lie thaw Earth, llotbcr of »rel 

Frafrfal b* lion In tb# sms of th# £T>i 

D* fiflrd with tbj tr«iV lor th* Ixrtsowd ot rr^a'l 

Of the history of these curly poms, as much as if known, or a* 
can Cdrij be *et forth. Is given to the following pages. Hectculf— 
rwrumcc, history and epic— Is the oldest poem on a grot scale 
and In the grand m anner that exists In any Teutonic language. It 
U fall of Incident and good fights, simple in aim and dear In 
execution It* characters bear comparison with thewe of the 

X nlxJtrJ erf ki*h i*rr**, to i *ocrt. 

• 8Wj farf iqiIm. 
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4 . The Beginnings 

Odytxy and, Uke them, linger In the memory Via *tyle is dignified 
and heroic. Tho In mil on and conquest of "England by the 
Engttah brought heathendom into a ChrUtian ccrmmrmkm, and 
Boon vJf U the literary expression of the temper the thoughts 
end the eastern* of these favredcr*. It* hlltoricel worthy apart, 
altogether from it* greet literary ml tie, can scarcely be orcr 
estimated. Tho Christian element* In it are, probably alteration* 
of Inter xnlwtrel* in the main, it pre f e c ts an ideal of pag** 
Tlrtncfl strength, manlinew, ficqukwccocc in the decree* of fate— 
“what 1* to be must be*— yet recognition of the fact that "the 
must-be often helps an undootned man when he ia braTe,* a acnU- 
uwnt that finds echo in later day* and in other languages boalda 
cmr own. 

In The Complatnt qf Dear and in its companion elegies, we 
nro probably nearer to original poeroa than in the case of narratbc 
ytxwc, boilt up of laya and a<Med to year after year by different 
bands and we can oak for little better at the hand* of OH 
English poet*. Dear ibowi m tho wane *pWt of courage in 
adrersUy aeen in Bevtwl/ and Ha philosophical refrain (beside* 
•badowing forth the later adoption of rime by rceaon of a refrain ■ 
recurring sound) la that of a man unbowed liy fate. In form, 
as well a* In utterance, the roses are those of a poet who ba* 
little to lenrn in tho art of translating personal feeling into fitting 
word*. 

It U a reel, an unaffected, an entirely human though non- 
UirWilan, accent that we beer In the hnpaakmed fragment culled 
The fiefs. He Wynl that every man must dree bos whirled all 
material thing* away and ho* left bet a wreck behind. And 
in TAc TVa*{I«w also we *e« the baleful force* of nature and flute 
at work a* tliey tRwarod to pagan eye* 

Be* ih* tUraa sr* Iwktag oo tba rtmj rum pert »j 
Barn^S J«w». tha swr-drift riw»t« *p fart the esrfk— 

Tnw of the slater wbeo K «*»rlh wanl 

Bartcroa IWe> the datk af drirthg fro* tie •or'rmnl 

llaarjr drift of ball far tho ham tf h acaaa. 

AH b foil *1 traohle «H thb rralr* «f aarthl 

Boat* of «rWi b efcaafta* *D tka world kdow th* iUh> 

11m ear foe 1* tWtl»x bn tbs friesd U feaSta*, 
rVrtVn* bar* U nw, ftarttng W tha *««u, 

All l ho earth** facoiatV* b u VHa tHa* lunar* 

He lighter m>to or lore, of which wo hara a taint echo In 7 hi 
IhutxiHiV* JTcwopr ia rare in Old English poetry He time* in 

* HafSri Biaake* Ttntos. 
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Khtoi these poems tctq wri Wen were foil of war and national 
itmggle not tmbl long after tbo settles bad mmjo their 
permanent home in the new land doe* the poet tarn to the 
cprieter aspects of nature or celebroto lew strenuous deeds. 

We can only rose coreporatire terms, bowerer, in speaking 
ol the peaceful year* Apart from the drfl struggles of tho 
English In their new home, only two hundred years elapsed after 
St Augustine s conversion of Kent before tho Donee began to 
arrire and, In the centuries that followed, the language of laments 
tioo and woe that Gflda* bad used In connection with the struggle 
between Briton and Saxon was echoed in tho writlngi of Alctnn 
when IJndkfareo was burned, in the homflla of Wolfs tan and in 
the pages of the OhronicU. Yet In the year* that had pawed 
England had risen to literary pro-eminence in Europe. Sbe took 
kindly to the Ifriin and Greek culture brought her in tho aerenth 
century by the Aslan Theodore and the African Hadrian, scholars 
knrned In worldly as well os In dlrlne, lore, who "made this island, 
once the nurse of tyrants, the constant homo of phUoaophy* ” The 
lote of letters had been fostered in the north by English scholars 
by Bedes teacher Benedict Bfocop, foremost of all, who founded 
the monasteries of J arrow and Weormonth, enriched them with 
books collected by himself and. In his last days, pxtiyed Ids pupils 
to bare a care oyer his library Bedes disciple was Egbert of 
York, the founder of its school and tho decorator of Its churches, 
and Alenin obtained his education in tho cloister school or his 
natiye dty 

The seren liberal arts of the trinum (grammar logic, rhetoric) 
and the quadrtvum (astronomy, arithmetic, geometry tnodo) were 
*o ably taught and so admirably assimilated hi tho monastic 
•choois that, when Alcuhi forsook York for Uie palace school of 
C3tarloa the Great, be appealed for leave to send French lads 
to bring bock "flowers of Britain" to Tours, from the "garden 
of Paradise" in York, a "garden "described by him in often quoted 
Hoc * 1 

There tamo an end to all this when “ tho Danish terror " 

* waste from the Humber to the Tyne. Northumbria had aided 
ftatoe and Charles tho Great In the service of letters while tho rest 
of Europe, Bare Ireland, had little to show and now men were 
too busy fighting for home and freedom to think of letters. It wus 
not until the days of Alfred that the tide began again to turn from 
W itS«n o< gilaofcurj U 11. 

i, r«aq/tctU* 41 EfdmUt JWuli. 
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The Beginnings 

continental to English thorr*, becoming a flood tide when the 
■ococd inradon of Northmen added n Norman (train to i^rghah 
Wood. 

Tho literature of the beginnings in England, therefore, appear* 
to be the literature of lta neccadre conqueror* Knglhh coating 
Briton, Cbriatirm auppreaaing Pagan, Norman over ruling togliih. 
For a time, the work* of EugUabmeo bare to be aoogbt in Latin , 
for certain period* of dril struggle, of defeat, of aerfdom, they 
cannot be found at olL But the literary aplrit mire*, haring 
anaknflated the foreign don cart* and conquered the conqueror*. 
The “ rmtoral rnagio' of the Celtic mind, the CBirUthm aplrit which 
brought Greece end Beane in it* train and the matter of France 
hare all three bocomo part of the Engiblnnan a intellectual 
heritage. 


CHATTER II 

RUNES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Wkot the English fctm 13 rod In tbeir eontfnontal home* they 
«b*ml with the neighbouring kindred tribes An alphabet which 
m»j ^ oil be described u tbe national Germanic alphabet, since 
tW» ft oridccco that It wo« used throughout tbe Germanic 
territory, both In tho oatpoeta of Scandinavia and In tho countries 
watered by the Rhino and the Danube. ThD origin of thl* early 
•cript it obwmre , sarao writer* hold that it was borrowed from 
tho Latin alphabet, whereas other* think that It wm of Greek 
origin. From It* ride ose amongst the Germanic tribes, wo moat, 
perforce, eonelnde that it was of eowldcToblo antiquity, at all 
treat* older than the earliest Scandinavian inscriptions, which, In 
all probability, go bade n* far m the third century of our cm 
That It was tract! in the fourth century Is pro red since, at that 
time, Ulfflat, bishop of the West Goth*, had borrowed from It the 
tfgi* of « and o for hli nerrly-ocmstmcted alphabet Moreover 
thero can bo do doubt that the Goth* must hare brought the 
knowledge of it from their early home* in tho north before the 
greet ware of tbe Htnmish Invasion swept them array from kith 
and kindred, finally setting them down on the shores of tbo Danube 
and the Black Sea. 

Die name of these early Germanic character* seems nUo to have 
been the ruuo amongst all tho tribe*. It* Old English form, rtfs, 
dUTera llttlo from tho comwpoodlng early German or Scandinavian 
form*, and tho meaning of tbe word (mystery secret, secret 
eomwcl) seems al*o wldelr fprend. Thl* word bred on through 
Middle English times, and n derlrntlro rtfwm* appear* In Shakes 
*poare a* row* or roimrf (a form still retained in the expression 
“to round la oao* ear*). The separate) letter* were known n* 
rtf*sf(^aa and tho Interpretation of them as r&Iaa, which, in 
modern English, etfll lire* on fa tho expression * to rend a rliMJa" 
The rune* were, fa all probaUHtv originally carred fa wood, 
and scxnetimr* filled fa with red paint to mako them more dls- 
doci. The technical term for this coUlng or engraving is, fa Old 
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Rums and Manuscripts 

English, wrflon, which, hi its transferred meaning of “to write" 
l«i survived to the pr esent day Tho wood wu fashioned into 
tablets or staves, as we learn from tho weH-known lines of 
Yeoanthu Fortrmatm, a writer of the sixth century who refen 1 
to the barbaric ram a* being pointed on tablets of asliwood 
or smooth tUcfcu Such a tablet waa originally called h6c (a 
tablet of beech wood), and may be regarded at the ancestor In a 
doable sense, of the modern word “book." Other materials used 
were metal, principally in the form of weapons, coins, rings and 
other ornaments, household and other Implements drinking horns 
were often adorned with ranks inscriptions, and rone* ha to also been 
found on smaller objects of horn and bone. Moroorer In England 
and Bcandlnaria thero occur runic inscriptions on stone monuments, 
and there are also some which hare been hown oat of rocks. 
Parchment w e r un* to hare been introduced at a late period, and, ol 
tho few manuscripts remaining entirely written In rmxw, none go 
back farther than tho thirteenth century 

T1*ere It cornJderablo uncertainty nit to the earUewt purpose ol 
the runes, whether they were originally used as real characters ol 
writing, or ms tho name suggests, as mystical signs, bearers of potent 
magic. But, since the power and force of the spoken word easily 
pa* Into tho symbol for which It stands, It fa not Improbable that 
tho latter meaning fa secondary tho spoil becoming, so to speak, 
tuaterlaBaed In the graven letter and, even In this form, retaining 
all its original power for good err ovQ. For the earliest Oonnank 
literature abounds in prooi of tho magio nature of ronos from the 
Edda poem* down to the latest folk-songs of the present day there 
fa continued ovldeneo of their mjttle influence otct mankind. 
Rrmcs could rafae the dead from their graves they could proserre 
Ufa or tnko It, thoy could hcnl tho sick or bring on lingering 
disease they coukl call forth the soft rain or tho violent tmlMorm 
they could break chains and shackles or bind more closely than 
bond* or fetters they coold make the warrior invincible aal 
causo his sword to Inflict none but mortal wounds they could 
produce frenxy and madness or defend from the deceit of a fufae 
friend. Their origin was, moreover believed to he divine, since 
Odin fa represented In the Edda as sacrificing hinnelf in order 
to learn their use and hidden wisdom. Odin was also the greatest 
“ nmo- muter * of the andent Germanic world, and Eaxo relates 1 
bow tho god sometimes stooped to use them for purposes ol 
personal revenge. A cohl4v_-ortod maiden who rejected hfa salt lie 

1 Cfcm.rn, II, 1*. Ei. HoUw, p. T*. 
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touched with a piece of bark, -Thereon tpcH* were written. This 
made her mad, bet, according to Saxo, H wu “a g«ntl« rereoge to 
toko for all the Insults he hnd reed red.’* 8«o afeo relate* 1 a 
grureame tale bow, by mean* of *p<U* engraved on wood, and 
placed under the tongue of ft dead man, he wua forced to utter 
itralra terrible to hear, and to reveal the no lew terrible *ecrrU 
of the future. In tho Iccbmdio Saga*, reference* to tho super 
natural power of the runes are equally explicit. In the Saga 
of Egfll SkftHagrfmeRon, who lived In the tenth century It 1* told 
how a maiden * [One** bad been increased because the would-be 
healer, through Ignorance, cut tho wrong rone*, and thus 
endangered her life. Egfll destroy* tho *pdl by cutting off tho 
rune* arid terming the tbaving* In the fire he then ■lips under 
the maiden • pfUcrw the «taff whereon he had cut the true heeling 
runes. Immediately the maiden recover*. 

Side by ride with the early magic use of runes there la alao 
dear evidence that, at an earlier period, they served as a metiaw of 
communication, secret or otherwise. Saxo relate*, In thi* respect* 
hew Amlothu* (Hamlet) travelled to England accompanied by two 
retainer*, to whom wu entrusted a secret letter graren cm wood, 
which, a* Saxo remark*, waa a kind of writing-material frequently 
used In olden times. In tho EgHuapa. mentioned above, Egill 
Sbdfegrimwon « daughter Tborge-rtr Is reported to bavo engraved, 
on the nt*atrfli or “runic stall?* tho beautiful poem SHnntorrrb 
la which her aged Cither lament* the death of hi* ton, the last of 
hi* max 

The*o few instance*, taken from amongst a grant number, proro 
that rone* played an important fart In the thoughts and Urea of 
the Tnrfou* Germanic tribe*. The greater number of runic In 
•criptlon* which have come down to our times, and bv far tho most 
Important, are tbo*e engraved on stone monument*. Borne of tlvese 
merely henr the name of a fell en warrior wlido other* commcmorato 
his exploits, hi* death, or his life a* a whole. These Inscription* on 
•tone* and rock* occur only hi England and Scandinavia, from 
which fed we may, perhapa, infer that this n» of rune* wn* a 
comparatively fete development Borne of the very earllcri extant 
hweriptlons may bo regarded a* EnglUh, *mce they are found either 
withfa Angela, tho ancient homo of the nation — for hutanco, those 
of Tbrebjaerg, — or not far from that district, 

Vrotn what baa been aald, it U dear that the English, on their 
ftfrirol in tills bland, must have been conversant with their national 
* E4. D*id*r p, IX EA. Holler p. *1. 
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alphabet, and the various osca thereof. It may bo worth while to 
examine somewhat more cloaely Ha original form and the change* 
which It underwent after the migration. In Its early Ge rm a ni c 
form the nmlo alphabet consisted of twenty four signs, naonlly 
arranged in three acta of dght which, from their respective initial 
kitten, bore in Old Nome the namea of Freyr IlagRll and Tjr 
Ibe alphabet Itself la generally known na the from the first 

ill of lta letters. Each raw had a name of lta own, and a wbH- 
ddlued place in the alphabet Tbe order la apecifkiilly Germanic, 
and can be ascertained from old alphabet* found oq a gold coin at 
Yadrtcna In Sweden, and on a iDrar-gilt elaap dog np at Cbarnay 
In Burgundy After the migration and subsequent isolation of the 
English, it became necowarj in course of time, to modify the early 
alpltabct and to make it more conformable with the changing 
noond* of the language. Four new algna were added, and tome of 
the alder one* modified la order to reprwoci the altered ralue 
of the launch. Uni* there arose a ipcxdfkaJlj Old Eogliih alphabet 
of which not leas than three specimens hare been preserved. One 
of titeac is on a amall iword found in tho Ibames and now In the 
British Museum another Is contained In the Soliborg manuscript 
140 of the tenth century now at Vienna tho third occurs in an 
Old English rank song. The hut two, moreover present the 
names of tho rones in their Old English form. Apart from the 
standard English type found In tho ahore-mentionod three alpha- 
bets, a local Norwegian variety of a far simpler character wu* 
current in tho Isle of Man, as appears from oertnhi Norse inscrip- 
tions there, datin g from tho latter half of tho ekvecth century 
It Is, however difficult to determine in what manner and to 
what extent rancs were used by tho English eettiera, for htre the 
evidence i* by no means as abundant and explicit as In tho far 
north. Christianity was introduced into England at an early 
period, centuries before (t was brought to distant Scandinavia, and 
the new roHgkm laboured, and laboured mcoemfolly to eradkato 
all traces of practices and beliefs that smacked of the devil, with 
which potentate tho heathen gods soon camo to be Identified 
Nevertheless, wo have some evidence, which, despite it* acanti 
nosa, speaks eloquently enough of the tenacity of old beliefs, and 
tho slow Bnguring or superstition. Bede famfahea n* with a 
striking proof that the English, at a comparatively fate data, 
behoved in the magic properties of rune*. In hfa Huiona 
EcdfriaXim (rv 29) he relates the fate of a uobkamm called 
Imma, who was made a prisoner in tho battle between Etgfrith, 
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ting of Northumbria, trod Acthelred, king of Moran, AJx 6/0 
tod whose fetter* fell off whenever Ui* brother who thought 
him dead, celebrated mam for the release of his eoul Hit 
captor however, who knew nothing about the prayer*, wondered 
greatly and inquired whether the prisoner had on him httemt 
•ofutonae, that fa, letter* which had the power of loosening bonds 1 
Again, fa RtoicvIJQ. 6ft 1), ft person who broached ft theme of con 
tention U raid to “unbind the rune* of war " In the poem called 
Do* nd (L fil), the mysterious end terrible writing on the well of 
Bebhanar* palace U described as ft rone. In the Dialogue qf 
Salomon and Saltern 1 there fa a curious travesty of an old 
heathen spell. In treating of the power* and virtues of the Pnter 
No*ter, the poet gradually Inserts nil the rune* that serve to mate 
np the prayer each, however, being accompanied by the corre- 
sponding Latin capital letter Ther eup on he advise* every man 
to sing the Pater Noster before drawing his iword against a 
hostile band of men, and also to pat the fiends to flight by mean* 
of God's word otherwise they will stay hfa hand when be has 
to defend ids life, and bewitch hfa weapon by cutting cm It fats) 
letters and death signs. 'Wo could scarcely wish for a better 
fllostratlon of the way in which Christianity combo ted the oM 
belief*, substituting the Pater Noster for the an dent heathen war 
spell, reading a new meaning into the old nte* tnd shifting to 
fiends and devils the power of making runes of victory or of death 
a power formerly in the hands of pagan gods. 

When used as ordinary writing character*, without »nj taint of 
magic, rune* appear to have met with more tolerant treatment. 
The earliest Inscriptiora extant in tbfa country consist mainly 
of proper name*, in most cas« those of the owners of the engraved 
article. The Thames swoTd, foT Instance, bean, in addition to the 
ranin alphabet, tbe name of its owner Beagno)*. Again, Beowulf 
fa represented as finding In Q renders cave a sword of ancient work 
manship, with rune -staves on the hilt, giving the name of tho warrior 
for whmn the sword had first been made. Similarly sn eighth 
oentary ring bear*, portly in runic, partly in Homan, characters, tho 
legend “dijred owns me, Eanred engraved me." There are nbo 
deferences In Old English literature to tire use of rnnee as ft 
nxon* of communication. We are reminded of tho rdna-hjli of 
lire Irelmdw ugu on reading tire liltlo poem adlcd The limiting * 

* TW OU tctvIo* UOi kj r« ** loo^alx* !-*»**_’■ 
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alphabet, and the Tarioua nses thereof. It may be worth while t 
fTnmln^ *orDewbnt more dosely it* origfn*I form and the clung* 
which it underwent after the migration. In its early GremanV 
form the rank) alphabet consisted of twenty four signs, nmll 
arranged In three net* of eight which, from their respect!™ initia 
letters, bore in Old Norse the name* of Freyr ITtgnll and Tfi 
The alphabet !UwAf is generally known as the fifyark from the fir* 
id i of it* letten. Each rune had a name of Ha own, and a web 
defined place in the alphabet The order is specifically German 1< 
and can be ascertained from old alphabets found cm a gold oerfn o 
Vadstcna in Sweden, and cm a adrcr-gilt clasp dug up at Obama, 
In Burgundy After the migration and subsequent isolation of th 
English, it became necessary in course of time, to modify the earl 
alphabet and to make it more conformable with the diangin 
sound* of tike language. Four new signs were added, and some < 
the older ooes rood HI od in order to represent the altered ralo 
of the sound*. Thus there arose a specifically Old English sJphslx 
of which not less than three specimens hare been preaerrod. On 
of these lions email sword found In the Thame* and now In tli 
British Museum another is contained In the Baliburg mannscrii 
140 of the tenth century now at Vienna the third occurs In a 
Old English nmlo song. The hurt two, moreoTcr, present tt 
names of the rtrocs In their Old English farm. Apart from tl 
standard English type found In the shore-men tkraod three si pin 
bets, a local Norwegian mriety of n far simpler character wr 
current In the Isle of Man, as appears from certain Norso insert] 
tlous there, dating from the latter half of the eleventh century 
It is, however difficult to determine in what manner and i 
what orient rune* were used by the English settlers, for here tl 
evidence h by no means as abundant and explicit as In the £ 
north. Olndstkiilty was Introduced Into England at an ear 
period, centuries before it was bronght to distant Scandinavia, *j 
the now religkm laboured, ind laboured soccoafuTly to erndico. 
all trace* of practices and beliefs that snacked of the devil, wil 
whkh potentate the heathen god* soon camo to bo Idcntifle 
Nevertbclew, we bare some evidence, which, despite its scan I 
oe*B, spent* eloquently enough of the tenacity of old bellcfr, ai 
the slow lingering of superstition. Bede farakhc* u* with 
striking proof that the English, at a comparatively late dal 
hollered in tlrn magic properties of rtm**. In his Uts tor 
Ecdttuutica (nr, 22) he relates the fide of a nobleman ooB 
Imma, who was made a prisoner in the battle between Ecgfrii 
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ting of Northumbria, end Acthelred, king of Mercia, A-ix 070 
ind who*> fetter* fell off whenever hi* brother -who thought 
him dead, celebrated m urn for the release of hi* eouL Hi* 
enptor however, who know nothing eberot the prayers, wondered 
peatlj, and inquired whether the prisoner bad on him fitterae 
wittton oe, that U, letter* which had the power of loosening bonds' 
Ag ain, In IStowlf ( L 691), a peraou who broached a theme of con 
tendon li mid to * unbind the ranee of war " In the poem called 
Danid (L 741), the mjiterion* and terrible writing on the wall of 
Belshazzar * palace i* described a* a rone. In the Dialopiu of 
Salomon and Saturn* there b a cancan travesty of an old 
heathen «peIL In treating of the power* and virtues of the Pater 
Koeter, the poet gradually inserts all the rune* that serve to make 
up the prayer, each, iKiweTer, being accompanied by the corre- 
•ponding Latin capital letter Thereupon be advise* every man 
to ring the Pater Notter before drawing hi* rrord against a 
hot tile band of men, and al*o to put the fiends to flight by means 
ot God* word otherwfae they will *tay hi* band when he baa 
to defend lib Ufa, *nd bewitch hi* weapon by catting on it fatal 
letten and death sign*. We could warceiy wish for a better 
iUmtratloa of the war In which Christianity combated the old 
Wld*, *nb*tUotlng ^ ^ tcr Sorter for the axraent heathen war 
rpcli, reading a new meaning into the old ntes and shifting to 
fiend* and derQ* the power of making rune* of victory or of death 
* power formerly In the hand* of pagan god*. 

When rued u ordinary writing characters, without any taint of 
magic, runes appear to h»T« met with more tolerant treatment 
The enriktt inscription* extant in this country consist mainly 
of proper name*, in most eases those of the c i wpct b of the engraved 
article. The Thame* raced, for in* twice, bears, in addition to tbo 
trade alphabet, the name of It* owner, Beognob Again, Beownll 
i* represented a* finding hi GrendeV* care & rword of ancient work 
raraahip, with nmo-*tavcs outlie hilt, giving the name of the warrior 
for whom the nrord had first been made. Similarly an eighth 
century ring boor*, partly fa runic, peril T fa Itoman, characters, the 
legend 'd^red own* me, Eanred engraved m* There arc also 
eefcrence* fa Old Engliih literature to tlio ti*o of rants a* a 
*®eao* of communication. We are reminded of tho rtlna-ltfi of 
the Icebualk. mga* on reading the little poem called The Husband* 

" ’Vk* OH A ttttIm rr».VT*i Oil* \j «• loo.**nlo* man* 
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Menage, (tee p. 59 ), where a rialf, Inscribed with mam, hi auppceod 
to coovej to a wife tho nuwaagB of her lord, bidding her crcee the 
■e* in •eorth of the dfatant oountry where be had found gold end 
land. Bat more Important are thoae inscription* which bare 
actually aorrlred and which are mainly found on *tooe monument*. 
They are confined almost exclualTely to the north, end the greeter 
number of them belong to the seventh end eighth centuriee, far 
ahealately no hncriptlow hero survived from the flnt one hundred 
and fifty year* anbeequent to the Knglhh Invaiion. These in*crip- 
tloc* are almost all doe to Christian infiueoce. Chief among thewe 
monument*, »o far a* Fo glfah lite r alm e U concerned, are the 
RtrthweU Grew in Dtnn/ri entire, posribly dating back to the 
eighth ccntnry 1 on which are inscribed extract* from The Dr mm 
of (he Itooil, and the Bewcartle Column in Cumberland proboblr 
erected to the memory of Alehfrith, aon of the Northumbrian 
king Oiwy ((US — 070). 

Runic inscription* hrvro, moreover been (BacoTcred on coins 
and rarkna other oldocta, tho mart Important being tho beautiful 
Clermont or Frank* en*kot The top and three of tho ride* are 
now In the Brithh Mascara, the fourth ride fa In the Mu*eo 
Noxlocale at Florence. The cniket fa made of whalebone, airi 
tho accne* carred on It represent an episode from the VTdmx] 
■ago, the adoration of the Magi, Romulcn and Remo* nnracd by 
the *bo-wolf and, lastly a fight between Tito* and the Jowl The 
earring on the Florence fragment fa still unexplained The legend* 
engrnred around theae epbode* are intended to represent tho 
capture of the whale and to elucidate tho earring. On llngufatie 
ground* it ha* boon thought probable that the crake t was mode 
\n Northumbria et the beginning of tho eighth century 1 

In acrcm! Old EngtUh MSS, rune* are found lo Isolated cosea, 
for tnrtanco in Bcoxrulf and in the Durban IUtaal Tn tho riddle* 
of tho Extlfr Boot the occasional introduction of rune* iometlmc* 
help* to aolre the mjwtery of the enigma, and ■ometlme* increase* 
the obscurity of the passage. OceariooaRy a poet or acribe will 
resswdhfarcMee by tneexa t£ a runie aeitatSc bitroduced Into tho 
text Tho*, tho poem* Crut, Juliana, Elau. end tho YoreeTll 
fragment bear the runic rignatare of their author Cynewulf. 

Ranea went out of u*e during tho ninth and tenth cecturiaa 
Tbeir place had, however been ororped long before that period by 
the Roman alphabet, which tho Engtfah rceeirtd from tho curly 

> *m jL a 0*o*. TU Dr**m •/ lA« R~J, 1*05 ff. U t 
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Irish mbrfotarias. Tbe edrart of Ctetothuiitj «od the bo^teofaigi 
of Engfljh lHeMtnre ere tottnarielj Humected, for tho nrinkmorj 
end tho Romeo alphabet trartHed together, end ft ra curing to 
tho ChrUtian scribo that the toogj end ra gu, the b»e end crotoroe, 
the faith rod tbe jjtuicrlAoi wisdom of our fort&thera, were fltet 
recorded and preserved- It I*, Indeed, difficult to rmliae that, 
before the conTBrskm of tbe English to Chnstiauity, during the 
flxth and seventh centuries, the whole, or at all erentt, by far the 
greater port, of tbe intelbretnal wealth of the nation was to be 
•wight on the tip* of the people, or In the retentive memory of 
the Individual, «tul waa handed down from generation to generation 
Ijy means of song and red tall on. Caeear relate* 1 how thi* was tho 
care In Gaul, where tbe accumulated wisdom of the Droids, their 
religion and their laws, were transmitted by oral tradition alone, 
three they were forbidden to pot any part of their lure into writing, 
although, for other perpoten, the Greek alphabet wa* used. What 
wonder If the young Genii who served their apprenticeship to the 
Drnldi had, aa Cacaar say*, to learn “5 great number of verses," 
and often to *t*y aa long aa twenty year* before they hod exhausted 
their tostructora atom of learning. 

Before entering however on tbe history of tbe Irish alphabet 
in England, It may be of intcreat to note that an even earlier 
attempt hod been made to introduce Roman character* among 
tho English. This mi dno to the effort* of Augustine and his 
uii&kmarica, who established a achool of handwriting In tho aooth 
of En^and, with Canterbury aa a probable centre. A PealtcT 
of about A-n. 700, dow b the Cottonian collection of the British 
Museum, and a few early coplea of charter* constitute, however, 
the only evidence of its existence that aurrirea. From these wo 
teirn that the typo of alphabet taught was the Roman rustic 
capital, though or a aomewbot modified local character This 
faudty of record* tnakea it aeem likely that the school of tho 
Roman mtodenanes had but a brief period of etnatence, and 
•holly failed to influence the native hand. 

hot »o, however with tho Iriih school of writing to the north. 

The Irish alphabet was founded on the Roman half -uncial hand, 
manuscripts of til* type haring been brought over to Ireland 
by mtrfiooarie*, perbnpa during the fifth century Owing to the 
bulated petition of tire bland and the conaequent absence of 
ertreneoui Influence, a strongly chamcteri*tk national hand de- 
veloped, which ran IU uninterrupted course down to the late 
‘ Dt BrfU tl 1 1. 
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Middle Ages. This hand wns nt first round In character and of 
great dearntm, beauty mad precision but, at an early period, a 
modified, pointed Tnrlety of a minuscule type developed out of It, 
used for quicker and lea ornamental writing. 

In the *erenth century Northumbria was Christianised by Irish 
mWooirlct, who founded monasteries and religious settlements 
throughout the north. What, then, more natural than that these 
sosloui prmditn of the Ward should teach their dladple* not only 
the Word Itself, but abo bow to write It down in characters 
pleasing to the Almighty and not In rude and uncouth signs which 
conveyed ail the power and magic of the heathen gods T Una It 
crune to pens that the English of the north learnt the axqnkite 
peemonahip of the Irish, and proved themed vee such apt pupils 
that they soon equalled their former mastcra In feet the earliest 
sped mens of the Northumbrian hand can scarcely be distinguished 
from their Irish models. 

In course of time, muroorer Use English throw off the con 
rcntkms and restraints which fettered the Irish hand and developed 
a truly national hand, which spread throughout England, and which, 
In gmeo of outline and correctness of stroke, even surpassed Its 
prototype. 

As might have been expected, the English adopted both the 
round and pointed varieties of their Irish teachers. One of the 
earliest and moot beautiful example* of the former ts The Boot, of 
Durham or The. IAnthf/arne QotpeU' written about ajx 700 by 
Eadfritb bishop of UndVfiurve. And, ss a specimen of tbo latter 
may be mcntiosied a fine copy of Bedes Ecdanaxi ! cal History 
hi the University library of Cambridge, written not long after 780 
which possesses an additional Interest ss preserving one of the 
earliest piece* of poetry In the English language, The Hymn of 
Oaodmon, hi the original Northumbrian dialect The pointed 
hand brandied off into a number of loenl varieties and was 
extensively used down to the tenth century when it became 
influenced by the French or Ckrollngtan minuscule. Towards 
tire end of tbo century all Intin MSS were, as a matter of 
tect, written lo foreign characters, whereas the English hand 
come to be exclusively used for writing In the vernacular For 
Insta nce, a Intio charter would lave the body of the text in the 
French minuscule, but the English descriptions or boundaries of 
the property to be conveyed would be written to the native tomd 

After the eunqwat, the native hand gradually disappeared, the 
* Bdi. Um. Goiiflc Hoe, D. s. 
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only trace. of it left being the adoption by the foreign alphabets 
of the symbols j>, 3 , >(B) to expiree the peculiarly English sounds 
far which they stood. The rune p however, fell Into disuse about 
the )n»gtnntng of the fourteenth century, It* place haring been 
t«Vin by tm (ct>) or \v while B (th) occurs oocarionally u la to a* 
the end of the snme century Of far superior ritality were \ and j 
the former bearing a charmed life throughout Middle English 
time*, though, In the fifteenth century and later f> often appeared 
fn the degenerated form of y while 3 was retained in order to 
represent spirant sounds, afterwards denoted by y or gh. 

During the late twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
history of English handwriting was practically that of the various 
Latin hand* of the French school. The fifteenth century finally 
witnessed the dissolution of the medieval boot-hand of the 
minuscule type, the many varieties of it being apparent in th© 
type* used by the early printers. The legal or charter-hand, 
introduced with the OoiHjuost, was, however not superseded by 
the printing preasee, but ran tm undisturbed though ever Tmrjmg 
coureo down to the seventeenth century when Its place was taken 
by the modern current hand, fashioned on Italian models. A Into 
rarlctj still Ungers on, however, in the so-cafied chancery hand 
seen in th© engraved writing of enrolment* and patents. 

Turning to the materials used for writing In medieml England 
we gain at once a connecting lint with the runic alphabet, since the 
wooden tablet, the Me, again appear*, though In a somewhat 
different fashion. A thin coating of wax was now spread over the 
surface, and the writing was scratched on It with a pointed i astro 
ment of metal or booe which, hi Old English, was known os grarf 
■nd, in the later centuries, by the French term poyntd. The use 
of these tablets was widely spread in the Middle Ages they 
•erved for the achool-boy a exercises and for hois and memoranda 
of every description, for short letters and rough coplee — for any 
thing that was afterwords to be copied out, more carefully on 
111 Gamaa IHaminattd UgS port, in rrpr»t»t<al ■> 
1|r ritmg their songs and poems cm waxen tablets, and, aa early as the 
*ixth century, Tie Buie qf St Benet makes provision for the 
dotribation of tablets and styles to monks. There is, also evidence 
the cue of these tablets by Irish monks, who, it may be supposed, 
T0Q f bitrodnee them to thefr English pnpfl*. And, consequently 
we find that Aldhclm, who died lu 709 write a riddle of which 
‘J*.*™’" ** “tablet" — a fact which presuppose, a knowledge 
U * M * lwce wmong hla coctemporarie*. Again, in 
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Ethel wold's Bencdtdwnak of the teeth century Zoehanns (Laic, 
t, 3) is represented u writing on a waxen tablet 1 

In the twelfth century we learn concerning Ansdm, arcbbbhop 
of Canterbury (fllOOX that he we* in the habit of making tbo first 
sketch of his works on waxen tablet* and, in Tht Omtcrinrg 
Tale*, Chancer relate* bow the smumoner’i "follow had “a pair cJ 
table* nil of irory and a poyntei ypoHshed fotfaly " 

Far more important, practical and durable aa writing material, 
Ittwcrer wan parchment or reHom, the nae of which premlkd 
throughout tbo Middle Ages. The Old English name for tills wae 
Ukrfd, literally "book -skin, replaced in Middle English by tho 
French terms parchment and rrios (relhnn). These terms, origin- 
ally were not interchangeable, tettum being, as ha name indicates, 
prepared from colf-eklm, parchment from sheep-skins 1 

At first, the evidence goes to show that monasteries bad to 
prepare their own parchment, either by the help of the monks 
thcmsclrei or of laymen engaged far the purpose. Later bow 
oxer the parehmeirt-nmkers took their place as ordinary crafts- 
men, and supplied religious and other houses with tho necowary 
material. Thua we fired that, in tho year 1900, Ely bought fire 
dozen yardmen ts and as many rdlams, and, about half a century 
later no kas than serenty end thirty dozen respectively In order 
to supply tho want of writing material for a few years only Yell am 
was, at times, magnificently coloured, tho text being, In such cases, 
inscribed In letters of gold or direr The most flunoas example 
h tbo Codex eipenfcKJ at Upsala. Archbhhop tVTHHd of lork 
1061—700) is said to hare poesawed the four Gospels written 
on jrarplo TtHum in letters of purett gold, a fact wldcb hfa 
biographer records aa little short of the martrilous. In tho British 
Mnwnnn there remains to tills day an Old English MS of the 
Gospels, tbo first lean* of which are written in golden letters cm 
jairpie Tctiura* 

Apart from these AiUbnt da here which, natnndlj mast bare 
been of enormous cost, ordinary working parchment was a scry 
expend re writing material, and ft is small wonder if, on that 
account It gradaaUr bad to giro way before a now and Ices coolly 
material. It appears that, from times Immemorial, the wanufieo- 
taru of paper from linen rags and hemp was known to the Chinese, 

1 /rrMfW. xrrf pi- T? 
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■bo, apparently taught their art to the Arabs, since paper ™ 
srported by that nation at an early date. In the twelfth century 
paper was bown In Spain and Italy and thence it spread slowly 
oortirwards, though It did not come into more general me until 
the fourteenth cent ary In the fifteenth century, paper manuscript* 
were rery frequent in England, u can be assumed from the great 
number itfll remaining in public and prirate libraries. 

For wnting, both on parchment and on paper tho quin was 
Tt*cd, known in Old English time* u /<£er, in Middle English by 
the French term pease. The existence ol the quffi as an imple- 
ment of writing t» prated by one of the oldest Irish M3S, where 
St J ohn the Evangelist is represented holding a quill In his liaiwL 
Agaln, Aldhdm has a riddle on penna, in the same way os he had 
emo on tho tablet. Other necessary implements for writing and 
preparing a MS were a lead for ruling margins and lines, a ruler 
a pair af compasses, sdwoc*, a puncher an awi, a scraping knife 
and, last, but not least, ink, which was usually kept in a horn, cither 
held In the band by the scribe, or placed In a specially prodded 
hole in his desk. In Old English times it was known, from its 
colour u More, but, after the Conquest, the French term engue, our 
modem English frit, was adopted. The terms furmc and tkbJiomd 
are both found in old glossaries. 

When the body of the text was ftnallr readj the sheets were 
passed to tho corrector who filled the office of the modern proof 
reader and from him to tho rubricator who Inserted, In more err 
less elaborate designs, and in striking colours, tho rubrics and 
initials for which space had been left by the sexfbe. The pieces 
of parchment were then paiwed to tho binder, who, as a rule, 
placed four cm each other and then folded them, the result being a 
quire of eight tea re* or sixteen pages. The binding was generally 
strong and solid in character leather was used for the back and 
wooden boards for th& rides, which, were usually covered with 
parchment or leather or relrct- Thus was established the form 
and fashion of the book as wo know it, whether written or printed. 

Betide the book form, parchment was also made up into rolls, 
which were especially used for chronological writings and deed* of 
rerious ldnds 1 

The men who wrote both roll and book, and to whoso patleneo 
and deration we owe ranch of oar knowledge of the thne* gono by, 
were, at first, tho monks themselves it bring held that copying, 
especially of dcrotlonal books, was a work pleasing to God and one 

* Ct tin term “ UuUr ol tix Colli." 
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EARLY NATIONAL POETRY 

The poetry of the Old Engttah period U generally grouped in 
two main dlrlslans, rational and Christian. To the former are 
aligned tho*e poem* of which the subjects are drawn from 
English, or rather Teutonic, tradition and history or from the 
curt oca and conifltioc* of English life to the latter those which 
deal with Biblical matter ecclerlaitlcol traditions and religion* 
subjects of definitely Christian origin. The line of demarcation 
is not, of eoune, absolutely fixed. Mart of the national poem* 
In their present form contain Christian element^ while English 
lnfluenco often makes itself felt In the prteentation of Biblical 
or ecclesiastical subject*. Bat, on the whole, the division i* a 
satisfactory one. In spite of the fact that there are a certain 
number of poems ac to the clarification of which Borne doubt 
may bo entertained. 

We are concerned here only with the earlier national poem*. 
With ooe or two poofble e xcep t! on* they are ononymoo*, and we 
hare no mean* of assigning to them with certainty eren an ap- 
proximate date. There can be little doubt, bowerer that they all 
belong to time* anterior to the unification of England under king 
Alfred (ux 880). The later national poetry doe* not begin until 
the rdgn or Aethebtnn. 

With regard to the general characteristic* of the*© poems one 
ot two preliminary retro rk* will not be out of place. Flirt, there Is 
■cane reason for bettering that, for the most port, they are the Work 
of minstrels rather than of Uterary men. In two cases, Widtilh 
and Dtor we hare definite statement* to this effect, and from 
Bcdo • account of Caedmon we may probably Inter that the early 
Christian poem* had a ifanlbr origin. Indeed, It U by no mean* 
dear that any of the poem* were written down rery early Scarcely 
any of tho MSS date from before the tenth centnry and, thongb 
they aro doubtlt** copies, they do not betray trace* of rery archaic 
orthography Again, it 1* probable that the authors were, a* a rule, 
attached to the court* of kings or at all event*, to the retinae* of 

1—2 
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porwjw In high podtkm. For thi* tfntement nbo wo hs.ro no 
poeitlre evMenee except in the c*s» of iFfctittA and Dtor bet It 
U Circa red by the tone of the poena. Bome knowledge of nra*k 
and rod tat I on teen*, Indeed, to bore prevailed among all daaeca. 
Just a* in htxnnvlf not onlj Hrothgar'* bard bat even the king 
himself i* «aid to bare taken part among other* In tho redtatioo of 
ttortea of old time, *o Bede, in the pwnge mentioned above, rtJaia 
how the harp tu pawed round at a gathering of rillagenj, mch 
one of whom mu expected to produce a *ong. Bat the poems 
which •on-fred, especially epic poetra, are likely to hare been the 
work at profendemal mhutrel*, and *ocb pencm* woold nataraHj 
be attracted to court* by the richer reward* — both in gold awl 
tend— which they received for their •errioea It b no* only hi 
Old Ettgjhh jkkiqs that profmlooal minttreb are mentioned. 
From Oeariodorta (Fcrriartnn, w, 40 1) we learn that Gloria begged 
Theodric, king of the Ortrogoth*; to tend bhn a aldlled harpbt 
Again, Priactu, in the account of hi* vbit to Attfla , describes bow, 
at the evening fecit, two men, wbotn probablr are may rcgnrd as 
profcadonal mlnatrek, came forward and aang of the king* Victoria* 
and martial deeda Borne of the warrior*, be soy*, had their Oghting 
spirit rowed by the melody, while other*, advanced in ago, bant 
Into tears, bun eating the lots of their ttreogtb— a pftsaage which 
bear* rather a itriklng nwonblance to Boowulfa acco un t of the 
feaet in Hrothgrura hall 

It is eattomary to classify tbo early national poem* hs two 
groups, cyfc and elegiac. The former if wo may judge from 
Btomlf ran to very caodderabl© length, while all the extant 
•pedmcaoftho latter are quite *hort There are, bJwerer one or 
two poem which can hardly bo brought under cither of there 
heads, and K tt probably doo to aeddeot that meet of the ahocter 
poem* which ha to come down to us are of an elegiac character 

Tbo Littery of ow nntlooal crpSo poetry la rendered obscure 
by the fact that there b little clrewhore with which U may bo 
compared. We need not derate that It t* descended ultimately 
from the song* In which tbo ancient* were woot to celebrate deed* 
of &moo* men, *uch a* Anninha* but, regarding the form of there 
•oogs, wa are unfortunately without infocmotloa. Tbo curly national 
•pic poetry of Germany la represented only by a fragment of 
C7 Hoc*, »h5o tbo national poetry of the north, rich aa It i*, 
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contains nothing which can properlv be colled epic. It cannot, 
therefore, he determined with certainty whether the epos wus 
known to the English before the innurion cor whether it an*© 
In this country or again, whether it waa introduced from abroad 
in later time*. Yet tho feet Is worth noting that all the poctn* 
of which we hare any remains deal with * terries relating to 
continental or Senndinarian lands. Indeed, in the whole of our 
carlj national poetry there Is no reference to persons who are 
known to bare Iired In Britain. KOgei put forward the riew that 
epic poetry originstod among tho Gotha, and that It* appear 
aoce In the north-west of Europe ia to be traced to the harpist 
who was tent to Cl oris by Theodric, king of tho Ostrogoths. 
Yet the tradition* preecrred In our poems apeak of professional 
mliatrcla before tho tlmo of CUoris. Tho explanation of the 
inehlHit referred to may be merely that minstrelsy bad attained 
greater perfection among the Gotha than elsewhere. Unfortunately 
Gothic poetry has wholly perished. 

Although definite eridence Is wanting, It I* commonly held that 
the old Teutonic poetry was entirely strophlc. Snch Is the ease 
with all tho extant Old Xbrao poems, and there Is no reason for 
thinking that any other form of poetry was known in the north. 
Motto rer in tsro of tho earliest Old English poems, WulsUh and 
I? for the strophes may bo restored practically without alteration 
of the text. An attempt has eTen been made to reconstruct 
J3co*«// In strophlo Conn , but this can only bo carried out by 
denlbg with the text la a somewhat arbitrary manner In 
BeovMlJ i as Indeed in most Old English poems, new sentences 
and CTen new subjects begin rery frequently in the middle of the 
Terse. Tho effect of this is, of course, to produce a continuous 
metrical narrathe, which is essentially foreign to the strophlc type 
of poetry Further it is not to bo oTcrtooked that all the strophlc 
poems which we poetess are quite short. Eren Atlamdt, the 
kmgest narratiTc poem in tho Edda, scarcely reaches one eighth 
of the length of Beoxctdf According to another theory cpla 
were derlred from strophlc lays, though nercr actually compose] 
in strophlc form themselTes. This theory is, of course, by no meara 
open to such serious objections. It may be noted that, in some ol 
tho earliest Old None poena, op HcljahriZa Himdinffdxma II 
and UehjahriZa IZiCrrarCsfoanr the strophes contain onlj spceebea 
while the connecting narratlre it giren, quite briefly in proec 
Buch pieces might Tery well serre as the boses of epw poems. The 
greater length of the hUer mar then, bo accounted for by tb< 
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ralwtJtatfoo of detailed descriptions for the short pro* pamja, 
b y the In trod action of episode* drawn from other aomefli tod 
perhnpa also by the combination of two or more lay* In one poem 
In any to eh process, howerer, the original material* mint hare be* 
largely transformed. 


By far the moat important prod act of the national epee k 
BnnnHf,a. poem of 3183 line*, which has been preaerred practically 
complete In a MB of the tenth century now In the British Museum. 
It will be oonrenlent at the outset to giro a brief summary of It* 


oontenta 

The poem opens with a short aeorrnnt of the rictorious Danish 
king Scjld Seeling, who* obeequles are described fn tome detail. 
Hit body was carried on board a ship, plied up with arm* and 
treasure*. The ship pa*ed out to sett, and none knew what 
became of It (H 1 — OS). The reigns of SqylcTs mm and grandson, 
Beowulf and HwUftieoe, are quickly pa-ed orer, and we are noit 
brooght to Hrothjnr the son of Ileelftf ene. He builds a splendid 
hall, called Hoorot, in which to entertain hk irameron* retinae 
(H 33—100). Hk happtwwe k, IwwoTcr destroyed by Grnndel, 

a monster sprung from Osin, who attacks the hall by night and 
doTotin as many as thirty knights at a time. No one oan with 
stand him, and, in spite of sacxiftdal offerings, the hall ins to 
n*min empty <JL 101—103). lVhco Grcndel a ranges hare lasted 
twelre years, Beownlf; a neph ew of Hygelao, king of the Goats*, 
and a man of enormous strength, determines to go to Hrothgar's 
f-UnrwL He embark* with fourteesi oompardons and, im 
the Danish ooast, k directed by the watchman to Hrothgar s abode 
(II IW— 310). lie king, on being informed of hk arriral, roiatt* 
bow he bad known and befriended Ecgtheow Beowulf’s father. 

Beowulf states the objoct of hk comiiift and the rki tors are Inritod 

to feast (IL 340 — 197> During the banquet Beowulf is tsnnt«i Irr 
Uonferth (HnferthX the king's • orator ’ with haring failed In a 
swimming contest against a certain Breca. He repDea, rirW . 
dlfltermt Terrianrf the story according to which ho was successful 


Beowulf* cup, 
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monster tain to flight, mortal ly wounded (IL 665 — 833). Beowulf 
display* the arm, and the Danes come to express their admiration 
of hfa achievement. They tell rt cries of heroes of the part, of 
Sigmund and hfa nephew Fitela and of the Dan fah prince Heremod 1 
Then Hrothgar himself arrives, congratulates Beowulf cm til* victorj 
and rewards him with rich gift* (IL 834—1003). Daring the feast 
which follows, the king* muwtrel recites the story of Huaef and 
Finn (IL 1063 — 1150), to which we shall bare to retain later The 
queen come* forward and, after addressing Hrothgnr together 
with hi* nephew and colleague Hrothwnlf, thanks Beowulf and 
present* him with a valuable necklace (IL 1160 — 1333). This neck 
lace, it fa *tated (IL 1203 — 1214), was afterwards worn by Hygelac 
and fell Into the bands of the Franks at his death. Hrothgar and 
Beowulf now retire, but a number of knight* settle down to *leep 
In the halL Daring the night Orendcl* mother appear* and 
carries off Aewhere, the tings chief councillor (IL 1233 — 1306). 
Beowulf fa summoned and the king, overwhelmed with gnef; tell* 
him what has happened and describe* the place where thomonitcr* 
were believed to dwell Beowulf promise* to exact rengeonce 
(IL 1306 — 1306). They aet oat for the place, a pod overshadowed 
with trees, bat apparently connected with the sen. Beowulf 
plunge* into the water and reaches a care, where be has a 
desperate encounter with the monster Eventually he succeeds in 
killing her with a sword which he finds in the cave. He then 
comes upon the corpse of Orendel and cots off it* heed. "With this 
be ret urns to his companions, who had given him up for lost 
(IL 1397 — 1031). The bead fa brought in triumph to the palace, 
and Beowulf describes hfa adventure. The king praises hi* 
exploit and contrast* hfa spirit with that of the unfortunate prince 
Heranod. From this be passe* to a moralfalng di scou r se on the 
erils of pride (1632 — 1784). On the following day Beowulf hid* 
farewell to the king. They part affectionately, and the king 
rewards Um with further gifts. "Beowulf and "hfa companion* 
«nbait and return to their own land (1785 — 1031). The virtues 
°f Bygd, the young wife of Hygelac, are praised, and *be fa 
eontrarted with Thrjtbo, tho wife of Offa, who. In her youth, bad 
dlipfayed a tnurderou* disposition (ft. 1022— 1903> Beowulf 
greet* Hygelac and give* him an account of hfa adv e nt u re*- Part 
of hfa speech, however Is taken up with a subject which, except fcrr 
a carnal reference In IL S3 — 65 ha* not been mentioned before, 

1 Trn Om pcrotM «i.U*OU Sent pa ftrofb* 1, TOmi* l*f* 
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n«m#]j the relation* between Ilrothgar and lib aon-m4aw Ingeld, 
prince of the Heathobeanfan. Ingeld* Cither, Freda, bad been 
■lain by tbe Dane* and be m conetantlj indted by an old 
warrior to fake rengeonce cm the boo of the ilayer Then Beowulf 
bantu otbt to Hygdao and Hygd the present* which Hrothgar and 
Wealhtheow had glren him, end Hygdao in taro reward* him with 
a nrord end with a large ihare in the kingdom (H 1903 — 3199). 

A bog period is now anppoeod to clapac. Hygelftc ha* Men, 
and hi* *on Heordred ha* been eta In by the Swedea Then 
Beownlf ha* soeeeeded to the throne and reigned giorienuly ftr 
fifty year* (IL 9200 — 2910). In hi* old age the land of the Gtwia' 
l* rm raged and hi* own home deetruyed by a fire-spitting dragon 
which, after brooding far three hundred year* orer the treasure of 
nun long tince (load, hue had its lair robbed by a runaway tiara 
Boo wolf, greatly angered, roaolrea to attack it (II 2910 — 2319). 
Now come* a d!grc**ion referring to Boownlf* pact exploit*, in the 
comae of which we letro that he had escaped by rwfnrming when 
Ilygulac lu*t lit* life in the land of the Frisians. On hi* retom 
Hygd offered him the throne, but be reftmed It in faronr of the 
young HenrdiotL Tbe latter howtrrer wa* *oon *Iain by the 
Swedish king Onela, bet»o»e ho had granted a*jlnm to hi* nephew*, 
Fanmtmd and EadgOa, the son* of Oh there. Vengmnoo wa* obtained 
by Boownlf later when bo (supported hkdgDs tn a campaign which 
led to the king'* death (IL 2349— 2390). Beowulf now approach* 
tho dragon * lair He reflect* an the past hlitory of hi* family 
Hacthcyn, king of the Greta*, had ooddentafly killed hi* brother 
Herobeeld, and their father Hrethel, died of grief In consequence. 
HI* death w*j followed by war with the Swede*, In which flj*t 
Hacthcyn and then the 8wedlah king Ongontheow (Onela ■ fkiher) 
were *Iain. When Hygelac, the third brother perished among the 
Fridaiw, Doeghrefn, a warrior of the Hnga*, wa* crathed to death 
by the hero hlm telf (IL 2397 — 9300) Beownlf order* hi* men to 
wait outside while ho enten the dragon a barrow alone. He I* 
attacked by tbe dragon, and hia nrord wffl not bite. WlgHf; one of 
hi* companion*, now cornea to tho rescue bnt the rat, in tplte of 
hi* exhortation*, flee Into a wood. A* thn drayw. dazbs. foewas-i 
again Beownlf rtrike* it on the head but hi* tword break*, and tho 
dmgoo aclxe* him by the neet Wlgiaf mcceed* in wounding It, 
end Beowulf, tho* getting a moment * respite, fluid** it off with hi* 
knife (IL 2310 2790). Bot tlm hero i* mortaUr wounded. At hi* 
request Wljdnf bring* the treasure oct of the lair Beownlf giro 
him direction* with regard to hk funeral, present* him with hi* 
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armour and necklace and then die* (IL 2700 — 2842). The cowardly 
knight* now return and are bitterly upbraided by Wlglnf (II. 2812— 
2991). A mow^Tt brings tho news to the ’warriors who havo 
been uniting behind lie goc* on to propbeay that, now tbdr 
heroic king has feUeu, the Gen to* mart expect bortHity on all ride*. 
With the Frankt there bni been no peoco rince Hygdaca no- 
foTtaoato expedition agnlnrt the Frisians and Hctware, while tbo 
Swede* cannot forget Ongeotheow * disaster which in now described 
at length. The wumora approach the barrow and Inspect the 
treasure which ha* been found (U. 2891 — 3075). Wiglaf repents 
Beowulf* instructions, tho dragon U thrown into the sen and the 
Idng* body burnt on a greet pyre. Then a huge barrow U 
constructed over the remains of the pyre, and all the treasure 
taken from the dragon* lair ia placed in it. The poem ends with 
an account of tho mourning and the proclamation of the kings 
virtue* by twelve warrior* who ride round the barrow 

Many of the persons and event* mentioned in Broirut/ - are 
known to u» also from various Scandinavian records, eapedallv 
Saxo* Danish History, Hrdlft Saga Krata Ynghnga Saga 
(with the poem rwyfuvjatal) and the fragment* of the lort 
StiSidnng a Saga. Scjld, the ancestor of the Scyldanga* {the 
Xhniih royal family), dearly correspond* to Skifildr the ancestor 
of the SkDndongar, though the story told of him in Bcomt{f doe* 
not occur in Scandinavian literature. Heaifdene and his ton* 
Urothgmr and Halga are certainly Identical with the Danish king 
IT a lf da n and hi* tons Hroarr (Roe) and llclgi and there can 
bo no doubt that HrothwuH Urothgara nephew and colleague, 
l* the famous HrdUr Kraki, the *on of Help, Hrothgar’* eider 
brother Heorogar 1* unknown, bnt hi* *on Heorowcerd may be 
identical with lUCrnvrtr tjw brother in-law of HnSlfr It ha* been 
plausibly suggested also that Hrethric, the ton of Urothgur may be 
the same peraon a* Hroeratr (Itoriauk who is generally represented 
a* tbo eon oraucccaaor of Ingialdr The name of the Heathobeardan 
b unknown In the north, unkaa, possibly a reminiscence of it i* 
peeeerred In Saxo a Ilothbroddns, the name of the king who slew 
Roo. Their prince* Froda and Ingrid, however dearly correspond 
to FnSsi {Fro tbo IV) and hb *on Inglnlilr who »ro represented a* 
king* of tho Dane*. Even the rtoTj of tho oH warrior who incite* 
Ingrid to revenge b given nl*o by Saxo , Indeed, tho ipeaker 
(Starcalheru*) I* one of the mcwt prominent Agora* In hi* history 
Again, the Swedhh prince EadgfL* the too of Ohthere, b certainly 
Ideatlral with the famon* king of tho Stort, AcQ*, the *on of 
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6tt»rr and hb conflict with Onela carreepond* to the battle cm 
lake Yen or between Atfl* End All The latter b deecrfbed u 
e Norwegian bat thh fa. In all probability a mirtake arising frt*n 
bb surname hinn Upplau. K, which was thought to refer to the 
Norwegian UpplBnd hatred of the Swedish district of the «n» 
name. He other members of the Swedbh royal fiunlly Ongentheow 
and T’-iurmnnil, are unknown In Beard InErian literature. Ho reme 
remark applies, probably to the whole of the royal fami ly of the 
Geatai, except, perhaps, the hero hlmaelf, On the other hand, moat 
of the penona mentioned In the minor ephodre or inddentally— 
Hgereund and Fltela, Harem od, Eonnenric, Hama, Offa — are more 
or leva roll known from rarlooi ScnndlnaTlan authorities wne 
abo from continental aonrere. 

With the exception of Yiyinffaial, which datea probe bly from 
the ninth oentary all the SoandlneTlan work* mentioned abore are 
quite fate and, doubtless, boaod on tradition. Hence they giro ni 
no mean* of fixing the dates of the king* whoao doing* they 
record — nnlre* one am argue from the fact that Harold the Fair 
haired, wlto appear* to hare been bom ha 850, claimed to be 
descended In the clerenth gener a tion from ABlla. Indeed, wo hare 
unfortunately no contemporary anther! tire for BwedWh and Dan kh 
hfatoiy before the ninth century Bereral early Frankbh writing*, 
hrrwerer refer to a raid which wea made upon the territories of the 
Chattaaril on the lower Rhine about the year 520. He raider* 
▼ere defeated by Theodberht, the aon of Tbeodrio I, and thdr 
king, who 1s culled Cbohllaloua (Chlochflaieu*) or Hnlgfancitt, «u 
killed. This Incident k, without doubt, to be khmtifled with the 
dbaatroua expedition of Hygelno igahwt the Frank*, netware 
(C&attcaril) and F rit b na, to which DcovrtJ/ ccrrtalm aoTeral 
refe r en cre. We need not beritate, then, to eorclude that mart of 
the hbtoricul er ent * mentioned In Bwwvjftxt to be dated within 
about the flirt three decadre of the rixth oentury 

In Gregory of Tout* ■ Uislcn a Francortan (to, a) and In the 
G(Ma Befptm FnntamcM (cap. 10) the king of the raider* b 
described a* rttr Danontm in the Ubcr llonttrentwi 1 howerer a* 
rex Oelantm. Aa Getamm can hardly be anything bat a corruption 
of Bonny • Greta* the latter description fa doebtlea* coreed 
The Greta* are, In all probability to be Identified with the Gautar 
of Old Norao literature, it. the people of Gfltabud in the aouth of 
Sweden. It may be mentioned that Procopina, a oou temporary 
of Theodberht, In hi* description (Ooik. n, 16) of “Thule,* it. 

A* Xin*y Tr Uta m, p. 1*. 
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ScnTwlirmria, speak* of the GStar (Gantcd) ai a mrj numerous 
nation. 

The hero himself stm remain* to be discussed. On the whole, 
though the Identification it rejected by many scholars, tlicre seems 
to be good reason far believing tliat be was the same person 
U BGBvarr Bterid, the chief of Hrdlfr Kndd b knlghta. In RrOJ/t 
Saga Kmla, Blnrki it repnwentod at coming to Ldre, the Danish 
royal rwhhmce, from GCtniand, where his brother was king. 
Shortly after hi* arrival be tilled an animal demt® (a bear accord 
lug to Baxo), which was in the habit of attacking the king"* farm- 
yard at Yale. Again, according to Stuldiinparvydl, cap. 44 (from 
Skimungn 8aga\ he took part with AtUla in the battle against 
All In all these point* hi* history reaemhlet that of Beowulf It 
appean from Jlr6\f» Soya Krala that Biarkl had the faculty of 
changing into a bear And Beowulf’s method erf fightin g especially 
in hi* conflict with Daogbrefn, may point to a similar *tory On 
the other hand, the latter port of Biarkf* career is quite different 
from that of Beowulf He stayed with Hrdlfr to the end and 
shared tho death of that king. But tho latter part of Boo waifs 
life can hardly be regarded a* historical. Indeed, hia own exploits 
throughout are largely of a miraculous character 

There is another Scandinavian rtory boweTer, which has a very 
curious bearing on tho earlier adveai turns of Boo wolf Hd* is 
a passage in Grettia Soya (cap. 64 ffi), In which the hero I* repre- 
sented as destroying two demon*, male and female. The soeoe is 
laid fa Iceland yet so close are the resemblance* between the two 
stories, fa the character of the demons, in the description of tho 
places they inhabit and fa the methods by which the hero deals 
with them, as well as fa a number of minor details, that it la 
Impossible to ascribe them to accident Now Grottir seems to be 
a historical person who dlod shout the year 103L The presumption 
b, then, that an older story has become attached to his name. But 
there la nothing fa the account that gives any colour to the ldeft 
that it is actually derived from the Old Fngbdi poem. More 
pmbahlj the origin of both stories alike Is to be sought in a folk 
tale, and, just as the adventure* were attributed fa Iceland to the 
historical Grcttir so in England, and, possibly also fa OeniMvrk, at 
an earlier date they were associated with a historical prince of the 
GOtar. From the occurrence of the local names Btoicanbam and 
QrauHa were fa a Wiltshire charter 1 some scholars hare Inferred 
that the story was originally told of a certain Beowa, whom they 
1 X**hU, Chi. Dfrl SO. 
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h»re Identified with Bcsw or Beo, tho eon of Scjld (totdweo) 
in the Wcet Batten gencelogj Bat iince thli pence le, In ell 
proliebflitj Identical with tho flret (Danl*) Beowulf of the poem, 
end elnco tho name Beown may rer7 well be e ehortened form of 
Beowulf, 'while the other names are obeenre, tho Inference teems 
to bo of aomewbat doubtful rnluo. On the wholo there K perhaps, 
more to be raid for the riow that the aseodntlon of Beowulf with 
the folk-tale aroae out of souks real adrenture with an animal 
This, bowerer moat remain largely a matter of speculation. Tho 
fight with the dragon la, of eoum, a common motire In folk tale*. 
A n attempt baa bean made to abow that Beowulf* adventure haa 
a ^socially close affinity with a story told by Baxo of the Daniah 
king Frotbo L But the rtacmhlnnce between the two stories is 
not very striking. 

With regard to the origin and antiquity of the poem It k 
Impowdblo to arriro at any definite eonclcskma with certainty 
Yrom lnrortigationa which bare been made into its linguistic and 
metrical cltnr&cterktlca the majority of scholar! hold that It waa 
originally composed In a northern or midland dialect — though It 
lias been preferred only in West Saxon form — and that it ii 
at least as old as any other oonridecable piece of Old English 
poetry which wo poaaen. Tho question of antiquity bowerer Is 
complicated by the doubt whkb ia o ran manl y felt as to tho unity ot 
the poem. Moreover It cannot be denied that this feeling of doubt 
U, at least to aosne extent, Justified. In Its p rree nt form the poem 
most dote from Christian times as it contains a considerable 
number of passages of distinctly (ThrisHnn character On the 
other hand, the relationship* of tho various Danish and Swedish 
kings can hardly hare been remembered otherwise than fa a more 
or kao stereotyped form of words for more than a generation after 
their lifetime. Henco we ore bound to conclude that the formation 
of the poem, or at all cventa, that of the materials from whleh It wn 
undo op, must hare occupied at knit the greater part of a century 
It k generally thought that several originally separate lay* hare 
been combined fa the poem, and, though no proof is obtainable, the 
YiKJoryTn ’fodu ’is not mnkcly There lay* are usually aupporedtr 
bare been four fa number and to hare dealt with the follcrwfa{ 
suljecta (I) Beowulf ■ fight with G model, (U) the fight witi 
G model* mother (1H) Beowulf • return/ir) the fight with the dragon 
fa rkw of the story fa Grrtti* Sapa I am rery modi toeW 
to doubt whether it Is justifiable to separate the first two incidents 
The fight with the dragon, bowerer k certainly quite distinct, am 
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hr port of the poem dealing with Brown If b reception by Hygelao 
rmy alto bare originally formed the sobjeet of & separate lay 
3ome scholar* hare gone much further than this hi their analjri* 
rf the poem. According to one Tiew marly half of It i* the wort 
cif interpolator*, according to another the present text is a com- 
posite one made up from two parallel rer*i on*. It hi modi to bo 
doubted, however whether any really mbetantlal result haa been 
obtained from the*e inre*tlgatlcma Into the “Inner history a of the 
poem. The reference* to reUgfoo seem to afford the only *afe 
criterion for distinguishing between eariieT and later elements. 
Thu*, it U worth noting that In IL 175 ff the Dane* are represented 
as offering heathen sacrifice*, a passage which Is wholly inconsistent 
with the sentiments afterwards attributed to Hrothgnr But at 
what stage in the history of the poem wma the Christian element 
introduced! 

Certainly this element see m s to be too deeply fnterworeo In the 
text for us to suppose that it is due to additions made by scribes 
at a time when the poem had come to be written down. Indeed, 
there is little eridenee for any additions or changes of this kind. 
We must ascribe it, then, either to the original poet or poet* or to 
minstrels by whom the poem was recited in later thnea. The 
extent to which the Christian element is preeent varies iwmcwbat 
In different parts of the poem. In the last portion (IL 2900 — 
3103) the number of lines affected by it amounts to less than four 
per cent, while in the section dealing with Beowulf* return 
(IL 1901 — 3199) It is negligible. In the earlier portions, on the 
other hand, the percentage risea to between nine and ten, but this 
Is partly dne to four long passages. One fact worth observing 
is that the Christian dement is about equally distributed between 
the speeches and the narratire. We hare noticed a boro that, 
according to a theory which has much io its fa too r epics are 
dented from “mixed" pieces, in which speeches were giren in 
Terse and narratire in pi use. If Christian influence had made 
(°lt this stage, we should surely lore expected to find 
it more prominent in the narrative than in tho speeches, for tbo 
latter would, presumably be far less liable to change. 

There Is one carious feature in the poem which haa scarcely 
received sufficient attention, namely the fact that, while the poet* 
reflections and even the sentiments attributed to the rurion* 
•peaker* ire largely though not entirely Christian, the customs 
and ceremonies described are, almost without exception, heathen. 
This fact seems to point, not to a Christian work with heathen 
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trednfaeeooea, but to a heathen work which has 
rerriokm by Christian ndnrtrel*. In particular, I cmmxrt bcfl*T» 
that my Christian poet either ccraH or would hire competed the 
*ncount of Beowulf* funeral It 1* true that wo base no refer 
enoe* to heathen god*, and hardly any to actual heathen wonidp. 
Bat each reference* would neawarfly be aup p t eased or altered 
when the court* became Chriitian. Indeed, there h a fiiirly dear 
c**e of alteration In 1L 17<5 ff, to which I hare already alluded It 
may porbspa, be urged that, if the work bad been *ub)ected to *och 
a thorough rerUJoc, deacriptiona of heathen ceremouka would not 
hare been allowed to itand. But the explanation may be that 
the ceromoule* In queatlou had pa*»ed out of me before the change 
of religion- In the caae of cremation, which b the preralent farm 
of funeral rite found In the poem, we barn good reaaon fbr bel/orlng 
tl.fi to be true. Hence, met paamge* could cot excite the mine 
repugnance among the clergy •» they would hare done in countries 
where the ccrnnoniea were *tni practiced. 

I am dhpeaed, tl.cn, to think that large parti one at lcait of tho 
poem existed In eplo form before the change of faith and that the 
appearance of the Christian element I* due to rerfaicn. The Chris- 
tianity of Btovvlf la of a aingulariy indefinite and uruloctrinal 
type, which contrast* ■omewbai strong/ with what 1* found b 
later Old English poetry In explanation of till* fact It ha* 
been nuggtated that tho poem wo* compoacd or rerfacd under 
the influence of the mimdenarie* from Iona. But U there mdly 
any reason far th inkin g that tho teaching of the Irish raWocariea 
would tend in that direction f A more obrlou* explanation would 
be that the mhatreli who Introduced the Ohrfatfan element had 
hot a ragoe knowledge of the new faith. Except l n IL 1743 ffi, 
where there seena to be a reference to EjJkctixat, ri, 10, the 
only pn**ago* of the Bible made use of are thoae relating to 
the Creatlcn, tho *tory of Cain and Abd and tho Deluge. In 
the Grit c**c (H 00 tt) ooe can hardly help impeding a refeutuce 
to Quahuon* hymn, and the other* oI*o may Ju*t u well hare 
been derirod from Christian poems or song* ea from the Bible 
{belt In any case., bowertr the fact noted fa roar* the oondukm 
that the reririon took place at an early date. 


Apwt from Hctnculf the only remain* of national epic poetry 
SSrfi? to mm, .hort, boifcra, fragment (W 

Mpeditdj) ol DaliUm. [L^ardfn* the former oor totbnn*tfcio 
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JAc*tro ■ epUomo of Shdldnuffa Saga, cap. 4. The tragic errata 
with which the story dealt mint deariy bo referred to the time 
of thoao great moTememta in tho region* of the North 8«S between 
the fourth and tilth ccnturice, to which I* tin writer* occtudocaDy 
■Hade. The fee i that Hnaef h called a renal of HealMetw, Hroth- 
gari father point* to about the middle of tho fifth century It b 
by do mean * impend therefore, that the Dertgret of thb atory 
b identical with tho Hengnat who founded the kingdom of Kent 

The MB fragments of TFafdAere (TFnWere) are prtwerred hi 
the Royal library at Copenhagen. For thlo atory fort un a t e l y, 
information t* atmliabU from & number of continental eourxm 
It U the subject of a Intin epic poem (fPaflVtrtiM) by Ekkehard 
c£ Bt dating from the first half of the tenth century of 
a Bararkn poem dating from the first hair of the thirteenth 
century of which only ■mall fragment* are preaerred, awl of two 
epbodee hi the Norwegian VQhna Sag o (5$ 130 L, 841 — 4 c£ 
5 831), whkh b of low German origin. Incidental references 
to it occur in eerroral Middle High German poem*, and there b 
abo a Polish Torsion of the atory the earliest Com of which b 
In Okromeow BofptjAaU Epitoopi, dating from tho thirteenth 
or fourteenth century It will be conrcnient here to giro a 
brief summary of KkiebanTi story qj thb b the earliest of the 
continental authoritica and appears to hare the closest reacm- 
blonce to our fragment*. 

Alphere, king of Aquitaine, bad a aoo named Waltbarias,*id 
Heriricm, king of Burgundy an only dnughtor named UOtgond, 
who wa* betrothed to Waltharios. While they were yet children, 
bowerer Attflxs king o( the Rea*, inrrdcd Gaul, and the Unga, 
acting no hope In reabtance, gare up their children to bfen m 
hostages, together with modi traunre. Under like compulsion 
trcamro wn* obtained also from Glbicho, king of tho Franks, 
who sent a* hostage a youth of noble birth named llagano. In 
Altflas acrrlce, Waltharim and Flagarto won great renown a* 
warriors, bat the latter ercutnaUy made hb escape. When 
Waltharira grew up he became Attflaa chief general yet he 
remembered hit old engagement with Hiltgond. On bb return 
from a rietorVnm campiign be mule a great feoat for tho king 
and M* court, and, when all wean rank In drunken deep, be and 
nntgtmd fled laden with much gold On titelr way home they 
bad to e row tho Rhino near hnrn*. There the king of the 
Franks, Gontbarftu, the *on of Gtbldjo, heard from the ferryman 
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ScamllnarUn tradition. Bat the ttory may rery ■well be founded 
oa fact, u It b likely enough that Attila did Uko bcatagr* from 
the prince* of eaatcra Gaol In the Barnrbn fragment* the 
hero b elo ng* not to Aquitaine bat to Langre*. bcrw, the conn try 
roand Langrc* and CSaloo-anr-Safioe (IWlgtrod** borne In the 
Latin poem), although the latter waa Included In the Burgundy 
of the tenth century, must ooce hare been *eUled by Frank* 
from the Nether land* for we find here, in later time*, district* 
called papvj Havumonm ami paffut Jlattmanomwi. Thb 
•cttlcmcnt, a* Zen* pointed out krag ago, probably took place 
In the rdgn of Constantin* Chloroa. Hence, there may bare been 
FrankUh prince* at Ghalon and Langrcs In the time of Attila. 


The rest of the poem* which we Ira re to trr»t In this 
c ha pter are pu oerTod In the Kxricr Sod It will bo coo- 
Tcnient to tako ll'i'chitA first for though not an epic Itself It 
contain* much matter In common with poems of that type. 
Indeed, *o many prin ce* and people* are roeotloocd In the coarse 
of the poem that Ita Importance for the history of the migration 
period can hardly bo oreratimated. 

In the Introduction (IL 1 — 0) It t» stated that the poet 
belonged to the Myrgingia, a people or rather dyreuty wboae 
territories, apparently were coa terra bxm* with tlio*e of the AngU 
(cL IL 41 ft), that, In company with a prince** named Ealhhlld, 
be rial tod the court of the Gothic king Eormenrtc. Then, In 
IL 10 ft, he begin* to enumerate the prince* with whom he wa* 
acquainted. Thk list con tab* the name* of many king* 

In history and tradition together with thoae of the people* which 
they goTerned, the formula employed being “A. ruled oror R" 
Anwng them wo find Qlflea (Glbicbo), Breen, Flan, llmrf Seefcrth 
(Bigeferthf) and Ongentheow who hare been mentioned shore, 
a* well a* Attila, Enrmenrfo, Theodric (king of the Frank*) and 
othen, now of whmn are not known from other aourt**. In 


IL S3 — 44 there 1* a reference to the tingle combet of Oflh, VW 
or Angel, a rtory which I* ghreo by Baio (pp. 113 Bread 
Aagwen and the Yiku Jhtorwm Qffanem. In ft 45—49 wo 
hoirof the long and faithful partnemhlp of Ilrothgar and 
Hrothwnlf and of their Tietury cmr Ingeld, an Incident to which 
BeomV (IL 83 ft) ha* only b. rague alliakm. Then, In ft 60 ft 
the poet eg^i of hi* ^enrney* and gfrr* a lkt of tho 

n*ao» hehadTWted. This lkt U twice Intemipted (IL 66 — 07 
70—74) by reference* to the geoerotitj with which he hod been 
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fired at tie court of a prince named Eadgib, and that on the 
bari* of these tradition* later nllmtreb trail t tip lbt* of the 
t&ief national hero® bom to them. Agatort thl* mg^eatloo, 
bower cr atand* the fact that the minstrel* name b really 
unknown, foe TV'tcLntA b an obriowly fletittou* name (meaning 
“far trarellcd ”) and mart bo explained by the statement to IL 8 1 
a* to tbo extent of the port* Journey*. On the other band, any 
hypothcria which would represent the mtoatrel a* a fictitious 
character b open to tbo objection that, in that cue, bo would 
hardly haro been aaaodated with *0 ohaenre a person u Eadgfb, 
prince of the Myrglngn*, a family not mentioned except to thb 
poem. On the whole, then, the hypotheab that the kernel of the 
poem b really the work of an unknown fourth century minstrel, 
who did rlrit tbo court of Eorroenric, a ecn a to iorolro fewer 
difOoaltfea than any other In that case, of comae, inch paamgea 
a* 1L 83 ft mart be regarded a* merely the last rtago to a process 
of Bocretion which had been going 00 for wane three centuries. 

The elegy of Deor b a much ihortcr poem than TT7rfrifA 
(42 line* in all) and to It* general tooe preaenta a striking 
coq tract to It. While WtdslA telb of the glory of famooi hero® 
and. Incidentally of the mbstrcl « own wcccsb, Dmr b taken up 
with *torlc« of mbfortune, which are brought forward to Illnitra- 
tion of the poet* troublea. The • trophic form b pre f erred 
throughout and, except to the la*t fifteen lines, which aeecn to 
hare been aomewbat remodelled, each strophe enib with a refrain 
(a phenomenon for which it would be difficult to And « parallel In 
Old EnglUh poetry) “That (trouble) wa* got error (or brought to 
an end) *0 can thb be.” 

Originally perhaps, orery «trof*c referred to a different *tory 
of trouble. Tbo*, strophe 1 deed* with the misfortunes *uffered by 
Webnd at the hand* of Nlthhad and strophe 3 with the wrong* 
done by Wdaod to Beaduhfld. For both these we may refer to 
the Old Horae poem YShmdarknVa. In strophe 3 we hear of 
the passionate lore of GJeat, presumably the mythical pcreon from 
whom the English king* traced tbeir de*et»t Strophe 4 speak* 
of the thirty year* erile of a certain Tbeodric, proboWy the «ttui 
T heodrio who, hi JFoMAer*, b (undated with Wldla (Wudga). to 
German tradition, from the HtldehrtacUtied onward*, a* wdl a* by 
moat m odem writ®*, be b Identified with Tbeodric, king of the 
Cbtrogoti. (Dietrich tou Been). Strophe 5 dead, with the cruelty 
ofEornseozicazjd the wtfJering* of hbpeoplei YTImi follow* b not 
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Deor The Wanderer 

•o dear and H 31—34 are the work of * Christian. The clewing 
line*, howwer, are tmj remarkable. The poet that he had 

been the herd of the Heodeninga*, and that he had been displaced 
from hk office by a skilful minstrel called Heorrenda. Now the 
mmn Heodmlnga* mint mean either the descendant* of Heoden 
or, like the Old Nocse HiaBnlngar, Hoodoo (Hefihm) himself and 
hi* people. The story of IleCtnn ■ flight with HUdr the daughter 
of HOgnl, ws* well known in the north 1 and, apparently, also in 
England, If we may judge from TTuinlA, L 2L Aga in, Heorrenda 
la identical with Hiarrandl, the name of HoCinn* fethcr in the 
Horse accounts in the Anitrian poem Kvdrtm, bowerer, which 
Mem* to contain the kudo *tory in a corrupt form, Horant 1* a 
near relatiro of He tel (HeBlnn) and alao a femora minstrel. 
Hsgena (Hcignt), according to WidsitA, waa king of the Holmryge, 
a people probably in eastern Pomerania, and Heoden ako may 
hare belonged to the tamo region. When these person* 11 red we 
do not know bat such eridence os we hare points to a period 
anterior to the sixth century There 1* nothing in the iiory to 
Jnstlfy the supposition that they are of mythical origin. 

ITere again, a* in the case of Widnlh, it k posaihle that a 
poem ha* been baflt up roend tho memory of a femou* minstrel, 
— one who mot with misfortune in later life. Yet we hare 
no knowledge of inch a person from other source*, while the 
itaUnrent glren In the poem Itself a* to It* origin k quite 
definite. If thk statement k true, the poem matt, of course, be 
Tory ancient. But there icon* to be no raild reason for disputing 
It* antiquity for the focr line* which ahow Christian influence 
may rery well be a later addition, while the supposed Identity of 
the exiled Tbeodrio with Theodrio tho Oatrogoth must be regarded 
u a somewhat doubtful hypothesis at the best. 

The rert of the shorter poem* contain no proper nam*w Their 
subject* seem to be drawn rather from typical character* sod 
situation* than from the experience* of historical or legendary 
persona. They are of quite uncertain date, though, doubtless, 
ranch later than the two poems we hare juft dkaased. Hey 
betray little or no trace of strophlc form. 

Jlie Wandertr k a rather long elegy (llfi Dues), depicting 
the sufferings of a man who has lost hk lord. Alone and friendk*, 
be traTek orer the sea, seeking a home where be <~nn find 


1 cl suuti*rmi, mp. so, t*u r«ar ■p.ie, s no, rp. is* a. 
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protection. In sleep, tWocs of hla former happiness come back 
to him. When he awakes, hi* heart links at the light of the 
grey ware* and the falling enow Then he poiwes 00 to reflect 
on the ridwitudes of human life and on the ruined castkfl which 
may be area in all direction*, testifying to the deatroction that 
baa OTertaken their owner*. Tho poem throw* an interesting 
light on the ck*e nature of tho relatiooahip ra bail ting In early 
time* between lord and man. It baa been anggeated that 
Cynewulf wu the author; bet this riew b now ge ner ally aban- 
doned, Indeed, tho Chriatian element U alight and may bo due 
to later addition*. 

The Stafarer la a poem of about tho «uno length a* Tka 
Wanderer and resembles It In *orernl poa^ge* rather closely 
Tbo sequence of thought, howercr, is much lea dear Tho poet 
begin* by reflecting cm tho miseries wldeh bo ba« endnred when 
tra Telling by sea In winter — miseries of which tho landi m an In 
hta comfortable castle knows nothing. Yet In fl. S3 ffi be my* 
tW bo has an Irresistible Impulse to try tho seaman s life. Ho 
who feeds this delire cannot be deterred by any of the pleasures 
of homo, bowerer fortnnntely dreamstaneed be may be. From 
L 0 1 onwards, ho begins a comparison between the transitory 
nature of earthly pleasures and tbo eternal rewards of religion, 
oondnding with an exhortation to his beam* to fix their hope* 
on bearen. 

In order to explain the apparent contradiction* of tbo poem, 
some scholars hare proposed to take ft as a dialogue between 
as old teaman and a yotmg man who wishes to try the seaman's 
life but there is a good deal of diasgreement as to tbo dlstriba 
tkm of tho Unea. The second half of tho poem, with its religious 
reflections, is bettered by many to be a falter addlUon. If that 
be not tho case, U b at least questionable whether wo are Justi- 
fied in r Is wing Tkt Stqfarer among national poems. 

Tke TTyVi Cowtplabti Is another poem which presents serious 
difficulties owing to obscurity in tho train of thought Indeed, 
In at least one passage tho obscurity is so groat that one can 
hardly beHere tho tort, as It stands, to bo cor rec t. Tbo speaker 
is a woman who bewails tho orer Inffeasing tronbks with which 
riw Is beset First, her husband departed from her orer tbo 
•ea. Then, apparently at the instigation of his relatires, she is 
Imprisoned in an old dwelling dug out of tho earth, mvier an 


The Husband’s Message 39 

oak, where she dta in solitude bewailing her trouble* the whole 
day krng. She ha* do friends at band, and all the tow* of lasting 
lore which ibe and hex husband bad exchanged in time part 
here pome to nothing. 

The Husband's Message-, bo far as It can be read, 1* a much 
rimpder pwem bat, unfortunately a number of letter* bam been 
lost in IL 9 — fl and 39 — 40 owing to a large rent in the MB. The 
px#m i» in the form of a apeech addressed, apparently by nwen* 
of a staff inscribed with runic letters, to a woman of royal rank. 
The spoech la a meiaage from the woman ■ husband (or pwmibly 
Iotut), who hna bad to leave his country In consequence of a 
vendetta. Tt I* to the effect that be ba* succeeded in gaining for 
hhnself a position of wealth and dignity in another land. He now 
withe* to a*rare her that hi* deTothm U unchanged, to remind 
her of the tow* they had naide In time* pert and to ask her 
to **51 *outhward* to Join him a* soon a* spring come*. 

Thb b the girt of the p>oem a* it appear* in almost all editions. 
It ha* recently been j win tod out, however that the *eTentecn 
line* which immediately precede It in the MS and which hare 
generally been regarded a* a riddle — unconnected with the poem 
it*elf— s«m really to form the beginning of the *p©ech_ In the*e 
line* the oltfect *p*eking rtates that once it grew by the *e**hore, 
but that a knife and human tldll hare fitted it to giro utterance 
to a me**Bge which require* to bo delivered priyately 

Again, more than one scholar 1m* remarked that the p»em 
look* very much like a sequel to The Wife $ Complaint Other* 
hare denied the connection between the two poems cm the ground 
that In The Complaint, L 15, the lady’* imprisonment I* 

attributed to the husband himself But It should be observed 
that tht* pottage 1* scarcely intelligible In its present form and, 
farther, that it seem* to conflict with what 1* said elsewhere in 
the poem. On the whole the balance of probability *eems to 
ms. to \» Vq fwTtflxr ol ii* connection. 

The Bata follows Tht Hum bands Menage In the Exeter 
Book and mffetw from the «ame rent. It differ*, somewhat, in 
character from the rat of these poem* in that the misfortune* 
which it tell* of are those not of a person but of a place. First 
the poet describes an ancient bcDdlng, or rather group of 
building*, deserted, roofless and tottering. Then be goe* on to 
reflect that these building* were ones richly adorned, full of 
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proud warriors »nd pay with feasting— until the day cnmo when 
their defender! were annihilated. A» K Is dearly stated that 
the bdldlnpi were of stone, and strew is laid on tho marvellous 
•MU shown In their construction, there can be little doubt that 
the subject Is drawn from one of the Homan dtks or caatle* In 
Britain. The reference to many banquet! rtf hnlls in L 21 seems 
to point to a place of considerable tiro and, from the mention 
<jf hot botha In li 89 ft, eereral acholars bare Inferred that Bath 
h Intended. Bat, uufortxmatdy ao mnch of the text U loat that 
the daacrlptioo cannot clearly be made out. 

A brief reference should be added. In conclusion, to the few 
tract* that remain of the religious poetry of heathen times. The 
higher form* of tncli poetry inch as the hymns used in royal 
sonctnarfc* or at great popular festivals, bare entirely perished. 
The songs which hare been preferred seem to be in the nature of 
incantations for securing the fertility of tho fields or for warding 
off witchcraft, and eron these are largely transformed through 
Christian Influence. Bocae of them occur in descriptions of tho 
magical ceremonies at whkh they were rang. We may notice 
especially tho Terse* used for the blessing of the plough when the 
first farrow Is drawn. They ero addressed to "Erce, tho mother 
of tho earth,* and are In the Conn of a prayer that tho Almighty 
will grant her rich fields, fall of barley and wheat Then the earth 
Is greeted as “mother of mankind." Other Terse*, less affected 
by Christian Ideas, speak of the shafts ibot by female brings 
(witches or Valkyries) whkh ride through the air and of the 
means by whkh these shafts can be averted or expelled. 
Another set of verses, In whkh the god Woden Is mentioned, 
describes the msgk properties of nine herbs. It Is probable that 
all thwo songs, together with the descriptions of the ceremonies 
accompanying them, were written down at a comparatively late 
period, wbeo tho heathen practice! wbkh inrrired among the 
peasantry — apart from the more harmful specks of magic — were 
wikx^jer regarded as dangerous. 
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OLD ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY 

Oilt two name* emerge from the anonymity which Bhreed* 
the balk of Old English Christian poetry namely, thoae of 
Caedmon and Cynewulf and, In the pert, practically all the 
rcMgkm* poetry -we poase* baa been attributed to tme or other 
of these two poets- But, as we shall tee, the majority of the 
poena to bo considered hare ahonld rather be regarded as the 
work of singers wboae name* hare perished, aa folk-aong, aa 
manifestation! of the spirit of the people — in the same sense In 
which the tale of Beownlfa adren tores embodied the aipiratlona 
of all Tuliant thegna, or the eplo of Waldhen rommariaed the 
popular Weak of loro and honour The subject of the Christian 
epic la. Indeed, for the moat part, apparently, foreign and eren, 
at time*, oriental the heroea of the Old and New Teatamenta, 
the aalnta aa they lire In the legend* of the church, famish the 
theme. The method of treatment hardly differs, boweTer from 
that followed In noo-Ghristlan poetry the metrical form, with 
rare exception, la the alllteratiTe Hne, cocrtmcted on the tame 
prindplea as la Beomty Wyrd haa become the spirit of Pro- 
ridenoo, Chriat and HI* apoatle* bare become English Hng * or 
chlefk, followed, as in feudal duty bound, by borts of dammen 
the homage paid to the Dlrine Boo lx the allegiance due to 
the adon of an Angli a n king, comparable to that paid by Beowulf 
to hi* Hege lord Hjgelac, or to that displayed by Byrhtnoth on 
the bank* of the Panta the Ideal* of early En gl ah Christianity 
do not differ caaentlally from tho*o of EngH«h paganism. And yet 
there {• a difference. 

The Christianity of England In the serenth and eighth 
centuries, and the Latin influences brought in its wake, which 
h»pired the poetry under discusdoo, wa* a fusion, a com- 
mingling, of two different strains. Acc ustom ed as wo are to date 
the introduction of Christianity into England from the mission 
of St Augustine, wo arc apt to forget that, prior to the l«ndlng 
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of tbo Roman inWcnwrj on the shore* of Kent, Celtic mJwdcmaries 
from tbo bUixit of the Trot bad Improved upon tbo northern 
kingdoms, tbo earliest bom* or literary enltnro In these bland*, 
a form of Christianity differing In many respects from tbo more 
theological type preached and practised by Bt Augustine and bU 
foRoweta. Oswald, tbo martyr ldng of Northumbria, had been 
followed from I oca, whenv in hb youth, be had found sanctuary 
by Aldan, tbo apostle of the north, to whose missionary enterprise 
was due the couTenk® of the rode north Anglian tribes. Tbo 
monastery at Strconcshalh, or Whitby for erer famous as the 
bom* of Caedmon, was ruled by the abbe* TlUd In accordance 
with Celtic, not Roman, mage and though, at the synod of 
Whitby In 004, the unity of tbo church hi England was assured 
by the submission of tbo northern church to Roman rule, yet 
tbo Inflow** of Celtic Christianity nmy bo traced In tome of 
the features that most characteristically distinguish Christian 
from nou-Christian poetry It would, for instance, be hard to 
deny that the depth of personal feeding ei pressed In a poem 
like The Dream of tAe Rood, tbo Joy In colour attested by tbo 
ririd painting of blossom and leaf In The Phoenix and the 
melancholy sense of IdmlJp between the sorrow of the human 
heart and the moaning of the grey cold wares that make Th* 
Boafhrtr a human wall, are element* contributed to English 
poetry by the Celt*. 8t Colombo had built hb monastery oo 
the surf beaten shores of the Atlantic, where mans dependence 
on nature was an erer present reality The Celtic monastery was 
the home of a brotherhood of priests, and the abbot was the father 
of a family as wefl a* Its ecclesiastical superior The Christian 
rirtnea of humility and meekoc*, In which the emissaries of 
the British church found Augustine deficient, were raided In 
loo* abore orthodoxy and correctnces of religious obserranee 
and the simplicity of ecclesiastical organisation characteristic of 
Celtic ChrUtlanitj, differing from the com parati rely elaborate 
nature of Roman organisation and ritual, produced a simple 
form of Christfanfty readily understood by tbo unlettered people 
of the north. It 1# the personal relati on of the soul to God the 
Father the humanity of Christ, the brotherhood of man thu 
fellowship of saints, that the Cel tie missionaries seem to bare 
preached to their conrerts and these doctrines Inspired the 
choicest passage* of Old English religious poetry pawnges worthy 
of comparison with tocne of the best work of a later more self 

eoasduTti and Introspect! t* ago. 
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This subjectirlty is * mnr feature in English nteratore for 
roost non-ChrtstiM English poetry is epic. -Brown (f is a Ule of 
brnre deeds nobly done, with bet fov reflection* concerning them. 
At rare Intervals, scattered here and there throughout the poem, we 
meet with some touch of sentiment, a foreboding of erfl to come, s 
few words on the Inexorable character of fide, an esiortatkra to 
do greet deeds so that after death the chosen warrior may Eire 
the better, occariooslly a half-Christian reference to an all rnling 
Father (probably the addition of a later and Christian hand) 
bat, as a rule, no Introspection {hecks tbe eren flow of narratlre 
arma rirae tqvt oana. When Christianity became the source 
of poetic httphatlon, we find the purely epic character of a poem 
modi fled by the Introduction of a lyrio element Tbe hero no 
longer aspires to win gold from an earthly king, his prise Is a 
boarenly crown, to be won, It may eren be, In spiritual conflict 
tbe glories of llfo on earth are transitory earthly rakmr cannot 
atone for tbe stains of sin upon the sonl tbe beanty of nature, 
in her ftdrest aspects, cannot compare with the radiance of a 
better land , the terror that lurks waiting for tbe evil-doer upon 
earth Cades away at the contemplation of that day of wrath and 
mourning when the Judge of all the earth shall deal to every 
man according to his deeds. Tbe early Christian poet doc* not 
sing of earthly lore we hare no erotio poetry in pre-Conquest 
England , bat the seotimeot that gives life to tbe poetry of Dante 
and Milton Is not absent from the best of our early poets’ attempts 
at religions sdf-etprttaioa 

Beyond the fact that his name seems to Imply that be was of 
Celtic descent, we hare no knowledge of the historical Caedmon 
other than that to be derived from the often-quoted passage In 
Bede 


!■ a# TOMtUrr ef tht* sbtav (t*. Lb* HOd at Bkvaombalh) 

urn* wm » certaia WW *re*Ufly dk ilnxokhcd aid booocrrd bj JMo* 
Cwa, for be m wont to maia (oep soeb a* UoM (a rellgioa aad pktr 
be had homed from wbclara ttwerulcy lb* Sc riptur a l be 
forfbwttb rVftvd oat to portk lufup with tbe ffroateet revetowe aad 
“*nr fittm, aim, la Enjdaad, Lahated Mm to the carapo'dii<ra of 
wragVKja aoM£a. B • bad eet, Indeed, been Langbt of meo, ae tbreogb mem, be 
(he ait of ■**)£■ bot be bad racdrrd dlriaa aid, and LI* penrw of *c*rg 
*** of yVbenfon be cowW oerrr rompoee any Idle «r tike 

«3y tboea wbkh potato*! te r*H*ke a»d wtleh bk pkc* toc^a* 
“*** Bib- «tor The cn bad Cred ta tha world ffll tbe tlma that J* 
«4nMl ac*. «id W «m karat any poetry ieduUw 
•s* V* >«■* U n arranged, to promote mirth, that % then Id 

**»* l® tba harp, wheaerw be aew tba harp com* new blm be 
tnm w « *ba*e from tbe f**at and want bdM ta kk bowaa. Dar ax 
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*o on cw itwlm, ba Vft tb* Wro of ntnUhuavt, *od want wrt 
to tk* at*]*#, tk* dufl* cf Ik* Woc**a WrU* b**n **nunli(*il to tbn ft* 
tk*t ni*tt TYb*«,lmd*eU»*,b**tr*U±rdhi»Hink*#e<b#hcdth*r**ed 
ttH mWp, (lm ktri by Urn h» > dream a w*a who U* md 

rr^*l*d khn, adDsf on M» Wy wmii “OMdmon, rfng n>* 

Tbtn ha a — w t re d **d wV5 1 “ I caanot rtag anything awl tharaftw I 
auu eat fr«a tkk «t*rUle**ot awl rathvd Wr*. u I know mi bw ta ida*.* 

Agate ba w k* «pck* to kb* a*ldt“Tetj*a*onVl ring* Tkenaald Oaadicawi 
•'NYkatthafllrfual" H*aaili “Bhu tojnatbabeftnutngof aUthbiga." 0* 
recttrlaji tbla ***wrr Oatd»on at aoee bagaa to dag, ta i*mi** cf God tb* 
Creator Tenea mod word* whUh h* had team baaed, tha ardar a t wbkh 
la m toJW* [caw** Mt* erf ttww) i ‘flow let ■* pr*k* tha gnardWo tf 
tb* WTraJj UifdgB, tha pawer of lb# Cr**W and Ik* eaaaael ot CO* 
mind, tb* Troika ot tb* Father at glory i bow Ua, the eternal Lord, octgfoaled 
•my w*iT«I lift, tk* Wj Orr«i or ft rat mated tb* bra Ten aa a root Cor 
tb* children at tb* earth) tben tk* atcrnal Lord, gwifdk* of tb* bawan 
raea, lb* almighty ttalar aTUrward* faahkned tb* world aa * act! for trnr*.“ 
Tkra b* area* fraa Ua a kacp, and ko had firmly la hi* tnwn ary all that ba 
ME while aaiewp. And U dm word* b* toon added, rnaay at her*, la tka 
aazna atji* of aoag, wartky of Ood. Look tt *t_ CV (Traae. UIDarJ 

Bode ^o<* an to nnmrte bow the matter baring been mado 
known to the abbaw, ahe camcd the beat acholar* to te*t tin 
new poet* power*, and how when It wu* proved that n divine 
gift had. Indeed, been beetowed upon the ncat-berd, aho urged 
him to abnudon hh woritBj calling and to become a monk. 
Which thing be did, and, progrewing In hk nerw vocation, 

*11 tkat he eoald learn by lUtaate* bt powdered la Ua heart aad, fwadnatl** 
Oka m ek*a 1 * *< L k* ttmad It tuta tb* awaataat af aengx. HU aoag aad 
hk mka w*t* ao ddlghtfal to bear that am hk toaehen Wrot* dawn 
tb# word* from hk Dp* aad laamt than. II* mg fir* af tk* aarthk traatVn 
aad tb* Iw gte a ltig of man aad all tka atory ot QrrwaU, whkk W tk* fint bo*k 
of J3o**#[ and afterward* abtart tb* dapartara «f tk* prapW of l*ra*l from 
tb* laad *f Egypt and tbrlr «ntry bto tb* land of pre«te*| and abo*i 
maay otb*r math** In tb* kooki of tk* etaoa of Script »r*| aad abort 
Chrtrf'i lacaiualkm aad Ilia } a k > and T1U aaraartna lata b*aren[ md 
aboot tk* to oiluE of tka II*Jy Qboat, aad tha tr* thing of tlw apo«U**) 
aad again aboet tb* day af Jodcmant to eocna, awd aboct tha tarr«r of 
baU tow a l, and ahemt tb* Uafdoa* of baam, k* o nnpw ad any • 
ni And k* ako to tW )<a e d auny otboa aboat tka <Bt1m '- 1 i~ ’iji ud 
Jadgwct*. 


While making doe allowance for a poerible dewire on Bede'i part 
to extol the fame of an earlier contemporary— Bede himself 
died hi 7W — we ahoold remember that Bede U or* of the rru-^t 
careful and trustworthy of hUtortan*. and 11*4. he Urnd not far 
from the ecene of Ckedmon* life It would, therefore, appear 
that we bare not auffletent reason for rejecting a* tmtroe the 
tojuneration of Oaedmon* literary achievement* a* given In the 
above pejaagu. 
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The hjnm vu flrrt pahHihed In It* Northumbrian form 1 by 
Wacky, In hi* Catalogs Xutoneo-cntinu (1705), p. 287 m 
canhm 1 &*d Baxmncum Oaedmomt a Bacda vta*oratvx\ 
and, from that day to this, ft bn* been regarded by the m^orfty 
of acbolaja as the genuine work of Caedmon. 

Bede giro a In tin rend on of the Cues, which corrcapcnds Tory 
dowdy to the original, but which he introduces thru Oaedm&n 
eoeptt cantors rerxHt quonax uie at taunt and, in caadtnion, 
ho reiterate* Bto at taunt, non autem ordo tpte verlonm, 
aa If he had given a merely approximate rendering of his original 
Much dlacomkra ha* hinged trpan the exact meaning to be 
attached to the word* aenanj and ordo, though Bede I* evidently 
■Hading merely to the difHcnfty af reprodndng poetry tn prose, 
for be conduce* nequt enin poavnt carmine, qwtmvts optime 
ooorpotita, ex aha t* alian Itnqmm ad rerfotm tine dctntnento 
nd dtearit aa dteputatit tranf/errL The We*fc Saxon ration 
of the linen ia preaerred in the EngCth translation of Bede a 
Ecdetiastical JIutory 1 with the introdnctory comment “para 
eudcbjTdnb >i» U." Now * eodebyrdnb " aimply mean* ordo 
and ft may be aafo to aasume that both Bedes Latin reraion and 
the Weat 60 x 00 verakra are attempt* at translation from tbo 
original North ombrian. 

Bede a detailed emuneration of Caedmon a other achievements 
moat be held rapowible for the attribution to Caedmon of a large 
number of reBgton* poem* of a aim liar character extant only In 
Weat Saxon farm, In the Bodl 313, Jtmlu* n, an opinion which, 
in the light of modern critical *cbol*r*h5p, b no longer tenable. 
Indeed, no one would to-day aerioasly maintain even that these 
poena are all by one author It I* more Utely at we ahaO tea, 
that more than one writer ha* had a hand In each. Bat the 
fact that ft b impoaaftde to claim three particular poem* for 
Caedmon doe* not militate againat the probability of bis haring 
competed atmflar, though, perbapa, abort er piece*, which may hare 
been worked upon later by more scholarly hand*. ReBgkxt* 
poetry rang to the harp a* it pawed from hand to hand, mn*t 
hare flouriihed In the tnonartery of the abbeea HUd, and the 
keroel of Bede • atorj concerning the birth of our earllret poet 
mint be that the brethren end airier* on that bleak northern 
•bore *poko “to each other In paahn* and hymn* and *phita*l 
•ong*.** 

* ** Cnabtef* "Cnlr Lib. US. XI, 1, IS, TcL ltt 

* C lf*n, Ouj^n, 
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He moet Important of the religion* poomt ftt one thno 
attributed to Caedmon aro Genesis, Exodus, DanieL 

From the point of view of the hbterian of literature, Gcnttii 
b the moat lntereaiing of tbeao. It la a poetknl paraphrase of 
the tint of the canonical book* In the Old Teatament, 01 tending 
to the itory of tbo meriflee of Imao by Abraham. The poem 
open* with tbo prake of the Creator In a itjlo recalling tbo 
line* quoted by Dodo. Tho poet then proceed* to relate the rorolt 
and fall of the angel* (which, according to ancient theology, 
neceaaltated tbo creation of man to fill tho meant place In 
heaven), and then the creation 0 ! the earth. In accordance with 
the opening chapter* of the Yultfat*. At thb point we bare a 
repetition of tho flrat motif the fall of tbo angel* Satan, In 
anger at haring fallen from hi* high catale, arraign* hhnsdf on 
God by tempting man and the re*i of tbo norm tiro proceed* 
in accordance with the Biblical narrative. 

Attention had been drawn to metrical and Ungubtio pecnllaritk* 
dkilngubhlng the aecond rerrion (Gcxttit B) of tbo fall of the 
angel* and th* temptation (H 233 — 851) from the rest of 
the poem but it remained for Sterer* to point 00 1 that thl* 
obrlomly Interpolated poasage wn» borrowed from a foreign 
•onrcc, that tbo atrnctnro of the alllUsratlTe Uno* rrrsmbled 
that in Togno among** continental Saxon* and that the voca- 
bulary and *yntax wera now and again Old Saxon, not Englhli. 
Belying upon tbo accuracy of hi* obacrrnUon In detail, be then 
haiarded the bold oor\)octnre that tbeae line* were an Angilcbed 
rerrioo of a portion of on Old Saxon paraphraao of tbo Old 
Testament, long loct, compoaed by the author of the Old Baxon 
paiaphraao of the New Teatament, commonly known a* the 
Heiia&d. Thb brilliant oonjeetcrc baa since been confirmed 
by the dbcorery In the Vatican library of portiooa of tho Old 
Pax cm original, which date* from the latter port of the ninth 
oentary' One of the Old Baxon fragment* ao found oorreapooded 
to a paaaogo In the Old English Genesis. Onedmooian anthxnxhlp 
h, therefore, rendered hnpo«fbJe far the Interpolation, and the 
aciuiariniip ti the author Mecca to preclude the poaiVflity that an 
unlearned man ™ the author of tbo real of the poem, though 
Caedmon* hymn* may hare been familiar to, and mod by the 
writer It m a tt e r * little whether we aa*nmo the Interpolated 
pa wage to bo tbo work of an Old Saxon monk resident In 
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England, bat unable to dissociate himself entirely from natiro 
habit* of ipm±, or whether -wo look upon it m a somewhat 
Imperfect translation from Old S*xcm by eotne Old English monk 
whom pmf earianai dudee — wo Dead only think of Boniface — had 
brought Into contact with the learning and II ter* taro of the 
contfoect. At any rate It b an eeriy, and a planing, Instance 
of the fruitful exchange of literary ideas between two great 
nation* 

The relative age of the two poem* is a matter atfll under 
dlacuatlcm. Gent* is B cannot hare boon oompoeed earlier than 
the second half of the ninth oen terry txoco wo know that the author 
of the Udiandy upon whose work U 1* baaed, wrote In response to 
* conunaod from king Lewis the Fiona , but we hare hardly any 
data for determining whether it la earlier or later In dite of 
composition than GenesU A. Its author like the author of the 
TIdiand, apparently made use of the works of bishop Arlto* of 
Vienne, the medieval Latin poet 

Gcxau A contain* not * few passages Illustrative of that 
blending of heathen and Christian element* which U characteristic 
of Old English religious poetry The description of Old Testament 
fights shows that the spirit of tbe author erf the BattU qf Fxmu- 
bxrh is to bo found beneath tbo veneer of Christianity And, 
on the other band, tbe description of the dote, seeking n*t 
and finding none, coaid only bo the work of a Christian poet 
Tbo tenderness of feeling for the damb creation, and the joy In 
"rest after tafl “ which It expre s s es , are doe to Christian Influences 
upon the Imaginative power* of an Old English scop. 

Gatait B contain* some fine poetic passage* The character 
of Baton I* admirably coned red, and the fttmlHsr theme of a 
lost paradise Is set forth in dignified and dramatic language 
not unworthy of tbe bright of its great argument In tbe 
dark region* and "swart mists" of HeD, Satan and Ids host, 
swept thither by the Lard of Heaven himself) indulge In a 
joy that Is purely heathen. In contemplating tbe vengeance 
to be taken on tbo race that bat supplanted than In the favour 
of God 1 

E rod ta Is a paraphrase of a portion only of the book from 
which it take* Its name, vc. tbe passage of the Israelites through 
the Bed Sea and tho destruction of the Egyptian* Part of the 

* Ft* m 0 } patAb nlUk* til*— tb* SaIaji of Of+nii B »mJ t>* 

■*** w FwWIw Lmtu *. BUpfcrS BnmU, I*#Uk Uur+txr* -r*L ■. 

n Id ft. i*l JTfiUn nL n. p. 105. 
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the third -with Christ** Temptation. Only the first fa complete. 
ATI three, probably, hdong to the end of the ninth century end 
all hare a homiletic tendency The second hat been compared 
with the Crist of Cyn enroll, with -which it U linked by rirtae of 
theme at well as by stjle. The description of the last judgment 
soggest* the more tm prea rire picture of that erent contained 
in Crut, and the Harroxnng of HtJ recalls, and can sustain 
comparison with, examples of later more elaborate treatment of 
the same subject By their r eligio us ferronr, and by their ap- 
parently ruder form, it is possible that these poems are nearer to 
the original body of Caedmon’s -work than the poems prcTioualy 
discussed. 

The finest of all the poems erroneously attributed to Caedmon 
1* the fragment entitled Judith. As there seems to be ground 
for supposing that this beautifa! fragment, worthy of the tkfll 
of a scop whose Christianity had not sufficed to quell hi* martial 
Instincts, his prfdo Id bottle and his manly prow ewe. Is of later 
date than ha* been thought by certain historian*, it Is dealt -with 
In a later chapter or the present rolmoe. 

Turning to Cynewulf and the poems that may be, or hare 
been, attributed to him, we are on somewhat safer ground. Tbe 
personality of the poet Is, Indeed, wrapped In an obscurity 
hardly less deep than that which hides Caedmon. The only 
truth at which we can arriTe concer n ing him I* that be must be 
the author of four well-known poems, since he marked them as 
his own by the insertion of his signature in rune*. Conjecture 
has been busy to prore that he may hare been identical with 
ft certain abbot of Peterborough, who Bred about the year 1000. 
But this hypothesis has ceased to be tenable since we know that 
the Yfcat Saxon transcript of hb poems, the only form In which 
the accredited ones are prewerred, cannot be the original more- 
orer the abbot tnTariably spelt his name Gnwulfi Equally 
bn possible fa the theory that be was Cynewulf bishop of 
lindbfarne, who died In 781 or 783. The Utter llred ha 
troublous timea, and nothing we know of hli life agree* with 
Inference* we may reasonably draw from autobiographical 
alias! am in Cynewulfs poem*. A theory that, the author was 
certainly of ‘Northumbrian origin was. In the first instance, based 
upon an cnuceora interpretation of the first nddle in a col- 
lection of Old E ng lish Riddles long attributed to him. Dietrich 
gsre the wslation 1 * Ooenwulfi the supposed Northumbrian 
form of the name Cynewulf But, apart from the fact that 
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Ma, and Andreas which i* rerj poaubly hia. The following Enta, 
for Instance, mint, surely, bo the work of one wbcao daily life had 
been spent In contact with the kb 

Orrr tin ■ea- taPt M 

Hoarfr nrsrf tier m-the wsrwkfin* hor**«. 

T1m» thsy Ut efwt w*t* fwmlnjr *tr^« *h»r 

BtMp-stmuMcl rmhm rf ti» ml Oft w ttfa t oo d tire bulwark, 

O'er tb* singing at th» water*, ratnghur ^rokn of w*tt* 1 

Further amaming Guiteae. B to bo by Cynewulf 1 , wo may note 
the fact tbit the fen Journey of the original has been transformed 
Into a seO'Toyage, and this would appear to tell against an East 
Anglian authorship. 

Hie final result of much dlscnwkm s eems to resolre itself 
Into this that Cynewulf was not a Wert Saxon, but, probably 
a Northumbrian, though Mercian origin is not impoarible and 
that be wroto towards the end of the eighth century This latter 
print will find farther support when we proceed to discuss the 
indiridaal poema 

We know nothing else concerning Cynewulf with any degree of 
certainty Wo Infer from the nature of his poetry that he was of 
a deeply religious nature, but it is harardoui to deduce the 
character of a poet from his apparently tabled ! to work, we 
learn that he lbed to an old age, which he felt to be a burden 
that, at some time of his life, ho had known the farocr of 
princes and enjoyed the gilts of kings be must hare been the 
thegn or scop of some great lord, and not merely an Itinerant 
singer or gleeman, as some critic* hnro held. He was a man 
of learning, certainly a good Latin scholar for some of his work 
is hosed upon Latin originals. Critics are not agreed as to 
the period of life in which be occupied himself with the compo- 
sition of religions poetry nor as to the chronological order of his 
works. Some scholars assume that, after leading until old age the 
life of a man of the world, and attaining some distinction as an 
enthor of secular poetry — of which, by the way, if the Riddle* are 
rejected, we hare no trace — he became corrrerted by the thdem 
described in Ths Dream of (Ac Rood, and deroted hlmswlf crer 
afterwards to religions poetry, the last consummate effort of his 
poetic powers being Elate, There are two drawbacks to this 
theory the first being that we cannot base biographical deductions 
with any certainty upoo a poem like Tte Dream qfOu Rood, which 
we hate no historical grounds for rialmlng a* Cynewulfs the 

1 BOyfcxd Brook*’ t ^ n. 
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anticipation of the third pert The question is a nice one end it 
not, at present, capable of eolation. If wo aasume the unity of the 
poem, Cynewulf Is, undoubtedly, the natbor. If ire deny H, re «e 
confronted with the farther difficulty of determining the authorship 
of the first and third port*. From e literary point of rlew, 
Orut b, perhaps, the most Interesting of OynerTrulTs poems. It 
Illustrates fnlly the influence of Latin Cbnsthmlty upon English 
thought. The subject is deo-fred from Latin hotmEes and hymns 
part i, the adrent of Christ, seems to be largely based upon the 
Reman Brttutrf, part n upon the Ascension sermon of pope 
Gregory, part m npon an alphabetic Latin hymn on the last 
Judgment, quoted by Bede in Ro Arte lltti-iea. In addition, the 
Gospel cJ St Matthew and Gregory 1 a tenth homily hare furnished 
aoggeatloc*. Yet the poet is no mere rerslfier of Latin theology 
"We are confronted, for the first time In English literature, with 
the product of an orlgiml mind. The author has transmuted the 
material derirod from his eoorccs into the pesnonate oot-pouringi 
of personal religions feeling. The doctrine* inter s pe rse d are, of 
course, medlend In tone one of the three signs by whkh the 
blessed shall realise their possession of God’s faronr Is the Joy they 
will deriro from the contemplation of tho suffering* of the damned 
But, for the moat part, the poem Is a series of choric hymns of 
praise, of tmagfeatiTo postages desenpthe of ririons not loss 
sublime than that of Tht JJrtam qf th « Rood 

Orut U followed Immediately in the Ex tier Rook by the poem 
entitled Juliana. This Is an Old English rerssoo of the Acta 8. 
Jultanae virptnit pwrtyru. The proof of Cynewulfian authorship 
Bes, as has ahead y been said. In the insertion of his name in runes. 
The martyr Is supposed to hare Bred about the time of the e m p ero r 
M a rimtan . She, of course, successfully OTerccmes all tho minor 
temptations with which she is confronted. Including an offer of 
marriage with a pagan, and, finally baring routed the deril in 
person, eftdare* martyrdom by the sword. 

Equally I n sign ifi cant considered ts poetry but of the utmost 
Importance as a link in & chain of literary eridcnce^ are the lines 
knowu as Tke Fatuqf the Apostlu. The title tuffidentlj indicate* 
the contents. Tho poem Is preserrrd In the YartUi Bool, a codex 
etc tabling both cense and prose, and, for some unknown reason. In 
the poaecarion of th* chapter of Ycrcelll, north Italy Tho first 
ninety-fire lines, which follow immediately after the poem called 
A stfrms, occupy foLfi9b-53b. They were comldCTed an anony 
owns fragment until Kapler dtscorcred that a set of tctki on 
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other porffi* po»c*s there h, for instance, no finit or "mm" 
to denote the end, but, unfortunately for the In i talon of the 
hypothesis, The Fates of As Apostles doe* not hick a beginning 
nor ore St Andre* s labour* omitted from the general roriow of the 
good works done by the twelve, which might po«blj hare been 
expected had the author of The Fata qf As Apcsila also been 
the author of the longer history of St Andrew There I* more 
ground for accepting a theory originated by Blorer* with regard 
to the last sixteen lines of the fragment con tabling Cynewulf* rfgna 
turn, dlxcorered by Kapler In the opinion of SlcretB the*e sixteen 
lines would not only be an inordinately lengthy conclusion to 
»o short a poem a* The Fata, but they are superfluous in *o far 
a* they are a mere repetition of the line* which had preceded 
the nmki pawoge. He would, therefore, wish to *ee in them the 
conclusion of some lost poem of Cynewulf, and only accidentally 
attached to The Fata of As Apostles. Upholders of the theory 
of the Cynewulflim authorship of Andrea* might be able to 
claim them ax the missing eondoxkm to that poem, and the lkct 
of their being attached to a piece of undoubtedly Cjoewulflan work 
might strengthen the attribution of Andreas to our poet. Bat, 
after fnhj weighing the arguments on either side, we most confess 
that the erldence so tar forthcoming doe* not suffice for a satis- 
factory solution of the question. 

Flene Is, undoubtedly Cynewulfs masterpiece. Tho subject Is 
contained in the Acta Sancfonan of 4 May Grimm also referred 
to the same subject as occurring In tbe Leytnda avrea of Jacobus 
a Yoragina It Is impossible to deddo whether the legend first 
reached England in a Latin or in an older Creek form. The story Is 
that of the dbwieij of the true croas by Helena, the mother of tbe 
emperor Constantine. The search carried to so successful a con- 
clusion was Instituted by tho emperor in consequence of the famous 
rision, the sign of a cross In the sky bearing the In scripti on tn hoc 
nspso tinea. Much history hangs upon tUs tale. Its Immediate 
impedance for us is that the cotmaricm of the c nipcru e by this 
means became the starting point for the adoration of the cross the 
■jiLibol which had hitherto been one of ignominy became one of 
triumph and glory The festival of tho exaltation of the cxoes was 
established fo the western church la 701 In consequence of tbe 
supposed dbcorery In Borne of a partklo of the true cross. This 
omit fj duly recorded by Bedo la D$ sex aetatSms taeevli, 
news baring, no doubt, been brought to England by abbot 
Ccdfrld, who was in Rome at tho tima At any rate^ If this erent 
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bo considered too remote to lure Influenced Cynewulfs choice of 
a subject, *0 may remember that be probably lived through a 
pert of the Iconoclastic controversy which raged from 720 to 813, 
and which contributed perhaps more than anjthlng else to an 
Increased rooeration of the cress. Indeed, the poetry of the cross 
In Vj^ gbuHl ba* been regarded a* the Arab- fruit of tho Impetus given 
to It* wonhlp by the condemnation of the worship of oil other 
symbols. The two festival* of the era**, the Invention on 3 May 
and tho exaltation 00 14 September were both obterred In the 
old Englt*h church. 

OyoewulTa poem on Helena* search for the true croaa I* 
contained In fourteen cantoa or "fitts." It U written In a ilmple, 
dramatic stylo, Interspersed with Imaginative and deacriptlTo pus- 
cigts of great beauty The glamour and pomp of war tho gleam of 
jewel*, the joy of thlpa dancing on tho ware*, give life and colour 
to a narratlre permeated by the deep and aeriona purpoae of the 
author The fifteenth fitt, superfluous from the point of riow of 
the story, I* valuable a* documentary evidence bearing 00 the 
poet* personality It contains not only Ms signature In nines, but 
Is a “fragment of a great confession," enrolling to us tho manner 
of tho man to whom tho croa* became salvation. 

•I mm oid,” ba mji, “a»d raarif to depart, barlmtf worm warderaft 

paodarad daopir !■ tba darkne* af tka warid. Qana 1 was gmj In 
tha hall mai lacalrao tifU, applad *oid aod ti win. Tat wai I 
»lLk cara, fattaced by dm, baaai wfck Kmm, aniU tba Lord af aD rrJfbt 
•ad powar Wt ovra l an d« gntm *od ravraW U ra* tka myatavy af tka 
Wj tr aa v . ITow kaov I tb*t tba Jay» mi Ufa an Gratia*, aad that tba 
Jarir* of *11 tba w oii d b at hand to daal to avary mma Ua doo«." 

Two useful deductions may be made from this pss s ag o. In the 
first place, the poet was evidently advanced in age when he com- 
posed this poem, a point already alluded to in the second, be 
ascribes his oonv eiik n to a true understanding of the cross. In 
other poana, notably Crtrg Cynewulf reveals an ahnoet equal 
rooeraiJou for the symbol of mans redemption. 

But the poem which, above an others, betrays the spirit of 
tender yet passionate ven e ration, of awe and adoration for “the 
wondrous croa* on which the Prinoe of glory died," I* Tk$ Dream 
of thm Rood. It is trarmnlttcd to n* in a West Saxon form In the 
TsrcflZB Boot, and portions of It are to be found carved In rm*a 
00 the ButhweD cross In Dumfriesshire 1 The poem is now 
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d*l m ed ai CynewulF* by probably the majority of EnglWi scholar*, 
though H b powible that bo worked on older material At the 
tamo time, am hare none bat aesthetic evidence to go upon. 
A resemblance haa been fended or detected between the reference 
to the crow in the concluding portion of EIcm discussed above 
and tbe subject end treatment of thia poem. It would be powtblo 
to overrate tbe valao of this coincidence. Beferencea to the 
crow are frequent in both prose and verse. Hey need prore 
nothing beyond tbe imdaubtodlj early custom. of tbe adoration. 
At tbe tome time, the two poem* bare much in common the 
character of tbe intimate self revelation contained In each, tbe 
elegiac tone of the reflect! or* on the trued torineea of the world 
and tbe rinfulnoss of man, the phraseology and «yn tact! cal 
structure ore alike to a degree which make* tbe Oynewnlflan 
authorship of both more than probable. The Dream qf tbe Hood 
is tbe choice** blossom of Old English Christian poetry religion* 
feeling baa nerrer been more exquisitely clothed than in those one 
hundred and forty line* of alliterative verse. It it fall of Imagine 
tire power and enter* deeply into the mysteries of *In and of 
sorrow We hare do other Instance of a dream poem hi pre- 
Conquest England, though Bede relates several vlriona Tbe poet 
dreamt a dream and In it saw the holy rood decked with gem* and 
shining glorfomly Angel* guarded It* and, at Its sight, the singer 
was af eared, far he was stained with guilt As ho watched, tbe 
tree changed colour anon it was adorned with treasure, anon 
stained with gore and, as be watched, it spoke, and told tbe story 
of the crndfbdon, the descent from the crow, the reeurrectkjn. 
His conception of the cron as being gifted with power of speech 
lend* a ringnlar charm to tbe poem. Tbe addren is followed by 
tbe poets reflection on what he has seen tbe cross shall be 
hcaeeftwth hi* confidence and help The concluding ten lines of 
the poem seem superfluous and are powibiy a later accretion. The 
theme conclude* with line 146. Tbe characteristic opening of the 

tH. b*r* ban Ox •otJ^or'* ub^rxpfe. In a* mm aoald ft, np y rwiOj tx ■ 
rWwMM U Ox port OMdoQCL, tv Ux W tfa* pc*** on tin Bothwtfl ctom to 

r*®*** Oaa Owl o< tb* US > 0 * 0 , p*M{Uy o< th* tmOi Miitary Hm d*eorstton of 

trout, *1m, to i Wsfr l tolOc* »i» Wrt* isi nuU tc* rt*hQi *mAarj wtA rad 
Ma braCy W 4*tod Mch Mrikr than Ox tough c mUij 6m CSnprtr tt Mb rad it* 
kMor»>ii 7 to thu ttrnpm MpMtoDy tU writ!.*, tt fUlor rad JL 6. CVxl. Tl* 
Dn*Si»iJW. 

X HMrtU *fa*n»r twj Osart, auqU of «i hi Ux lot 

|*a» to pctMrrad n % ctM u Bmtrt i — 
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poem may bo notod. A* fn Jktnmlf' Andrea*, Exodta and other 
poena, tho ringer arreria the attention of hk benrera by tbo 
ex clama tion "Hwaet! -Lo, comparable to the “Llatneth, lord 
lopT of the Inter mbntrc!*. The (lerloc mint bare boen a common 
one in daji when tie harp won atruck at featire gathering! and 
the atop nrged hia claim to a hearing by a preliminary chonL 
TVo murt poJi cm to other poena that hare, with more or lea* 
■how of reason, been attributed to Oynewult Of thoae, tho loogewt 
k the Ufa of the Mercian aatnt Guthlac. It falla into two part*, 
tho flrct, apparently haring been composed during the lifetime of 
tho anchorite who U the aubJoct of the poom, tho •ccotkI being 
baaed npon the Latin Vila by Felix of Croyiand. Tbo main 
qnottkm that baa boon dkensted has boon whether both porta 
are by one and the none author or not, and whether Cynewulf 
cm lay claim to one or both parta If only one port can be attri 
bated to him It riurald be part n ((TwtWaeB). Since the eonelurioti 
to thU port la miaring, U may eoncelrably bare contained Cyne* 
wnlfi rignaturo in rone*. There ia no gap In the MS between tho 
oond orion of Ori$t and the beginning of Guthlac, and Oollanc* 
haa Manured that the peaaago commonly rend na tho conclusion of 
Oriwt (1L ICOfl — 1001) really fbnna the introduction to Qmthlnc. 
Theae lint* ore, no doubt, aupcrflnona aa regard! Onst, but they 
arc yet more unsuitable oooridered aa an bitrodnetioo to Guthlac, 
which begin* quite appropriately with a ccmmon epic formula 
* Mouse aJndon (ct tho opening of The Phoemw). It would be 
better to unrne them to be a fragment of aomo Independent poem 
on the Joyi of the bl eased. 

The death of Qu thine U related In Une* full of atrength and 
beauty The writer haa entered Into the aplrit of the lost great 
rtruggle with the powers of dorkncaa and death, cron aa Banyan 
did when he related the penge of Ohriatlan through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, lie wcudroaa light that ihtnea orer 
Quthlac’a hot befiwo he dice lr reg li tlbly recaHa the waring TIght| 
in the «ky fttmlliar to erer y northerner and, when we rood th*t v 
at the arinta entry into the bearenly raanriona, the whole land of 
England trembled with rapture, we feel that, whether Cynewulf 
wrote the poem or not, we are In the presence of a poet who doe* 
not lack ImagioatlTe power of a high order 

Tie Pkoexiw haa been a Uribe ted to Cynewulf by a large 
number of competent critic* The lirat portion of it k baaed 
upon a Latin po«n attributed to TactantlTn and there la aoroo 
ground for a*amlng Oynowulfa acquaintance with that In tin 
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Hither, rince * copT of the boot mu contained In Alcufas library 
at Tori, and Cynewulf may rrty well bar® been * scholar in the 
adwol at York 1 The, toesrad part of the poem, the allegorical 
appH cation of the myth to Christ, is based on the writing* of 
Ambro*e end Bede. The characteristic feature of the poexo l* tt« 
lore of colour and wealth of gorgeous deecriptire epithet*. 
Especially noteworthy, in this raped, i* the dawlptian of the 
land whtTT. the phoenix dwells 

TThirrm* 1* the wold tWr«; lb*r» tfca vnUi »re crem, 

SprteVw* rtrr»d bricnr lh» slSrt ) thrr* VXij wither now nor rite, 
>’or tli> ferima sir of frost, dot th* fiats of Bra, 

Tfa* tb« hesJloojj fcja»Il oil bait, nor tha Ujsr^&osft faD, 

STo* U»e terrain* of the «tco, nor lira Utter eold. 

If or th* woaihtt oort-wsmi, nor tiui winfar sbawer 
D* their w iuu g to «bj wttftt— b«t the woid aUdM 
Em- hapTT bssUMal tlrtwo* 

This pawnee Blurtrates not only the fetliog of English poets 
towards nature, bat also the derclopment that took place in 
consequence of the influence of Latin lettcra. The Northumbrian 
poets were not unskilled in the depiction of scenes with which 
they were familiar but in Tkt Phoenix we hare, for the first time, 
a poet attempting, under literary influence, and with an obriomlj 
comdous strfring alter artistic effect, to paint an Ideal landscape, 
the beauty and gentleness of summer dimes, the wealth of tropical 
nature, the badmlness of a softer air, where there shall be do more, 
or only a tun lit, sea, naGko the snllea gloom of the northern 
watm. 

The conclusion of the poem 1* of an unusual kind It consists 
of eieren line* in a mixture of English and Latin, the first b*tf erf 
esdr line behig English, the second half Latin, tho Latin alliterating 
with the English, 

Portions of an Old English Pkftiol&jx$ hare also been at* 
trttwted to Cyntorult Allegorical bestiarioJ were a fhroarite 
farm of litem tare from the fifth century down to the Middle 
^£0- They consisted of descriptions of certain beasts, bbrl* and 
fishes which were considered capable of an allegorical significance. 
The allegorical moaning was always attached to the description, 
much as a moral is appended to a fable. The derelopmeot of this 
form of literature was doe to the fondues* for snfmnl symbolism 
rinractenttic of early Christian art Only three specimens of 
*och descriptions are extant In Old English literature. They deal 
with the pnutber tiro whale and the partridge. The panther Is 

* Cook, Clrtpf f,Dtr StoyfozS &x*X* § nrtk*. 
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oompkte, there U ft gap hi the description of the whale, of the 
partridge there U hardly sufficient to prove that the bird described 
ni TOftflj ft partridge. It t* uncertain whether tbeae piece* 
were merely bolated attempt* nt Imitation of a foreign mode! or 
whether they formed pert of ft complete Old EnglUh Phftialoyv*. 
Tiro Bomewhftt di verg e n t text* of ft Latin jPAjinofopwi (B and O), 
belonging to the ninth century hurt been d beavered. The re- 
semblance between the Latin text and the Old EngBih 1* fairly 
striking In B where, »Bcr twenty two other animal* hare been 
deacribed, we hare the panther the whale and the partridge 
probably both Old Englbh and Latin tendon* are derived from a 
common *ource. The panther u tonal, 1* *jm helical of Christ, 
end the whale, whkh lore* aeaforer* to moor their 'ocean-mare* * 
to it, thinking it* hock an Wand, re p re se nt* the “accuser of the 
brethren and it* gaping month b tho gate of Heft. 

The aaenmption that the first of a rrrica of Old English JildJlu, 
05 In all, m a charade meaning Qynewulf or Coenwulf, canned 
the collection to be attributed to him. Three riddlet are trane- 
miUed in tho Better Boot They ere closely connected with 
rimilar collection* of Lntin riddle*, more especially one by Aldhehn. 
AHhelm ■ wink 1* baaed upon that of the fifth century Litin poet 
Byntphoriu*, and AHbclm wa» the first Eagtiah writer to acc l i m at i se 
the Latin riddle In England. Forty riddle* by archbishop Tat win, 
which wens expanded by Eusebius to the number of 100, are also 
extant. The author of the Old Engltoh riddle* derived most of 
H* inspbailoQ from A Whelm, bat h% aiao *eern* to have gone 
direct to Bytnpboainj and to have made acme slight u*e of tho 
work of Eoaebia* and Tatwin. 

Th* theory that the aolution of tin first riddle wa* the namw 
Ootmndf, is. Cynewulf wa* refuted by Traubroann, in 1883, and, 
later by Seven, on linguistic and other ground*. 

The peculiarly English tone and chnracter of tho riddle* la, hi 
wxne measure, doe to AldtWm ■ example. For though be wrote 
hi Latin, hi* style differentiate* bh work from that of the Is tin 
authors, and account* far the popularity this form of If tern ton 
•expired in England. Furthermore, the author or author* of the 
Old English riddle* borrow theme* from native folk-song and >qg> 
in their hands inanimate object* become endowed with Ufa and 
pecwooalfty the power* of nature become object* of worship such 
M the y wrrw In okhn time* they dmcribe the scenery of their 
own cwrntry the fen, the river and the m, the horror of th« 
untrodden fare*!, *nn and moon engaged In perpetual permit of 
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cock other the nightingale and the mm, the phmgh guided by 
the “grey -haired enemy of the wood," the boll breaking up the 
dod* left untamed by the plough, the falcon, the arm -companion 
of aethoUngi — •coco*, erect*, character* fanfTt a r fn the England of 
that day Kiddie xu, D* Creatura, and Riddle rr, oo the Nightin- 
gale, which are anbjocta taken from Aldbehn, may bo compared with 
the T jtin renkan to prom how far the more tmaginatiTe Engflah 
poet wai from being a mere imitator, and the *tcnn and Iceberg 
riddle* breathe the old northern and v fldn g aplrft Riddle XXXTJ 
1* alto preaerred In Northumbrian in a US at Leyden. 

Ihe mart ruried aolntjona hare, from time to time, been 
aoggeatod for acme of the riddle*, and the meaning of many Is 
by no rneana clear Hie moat recent attempt* at a *01011011 of the 
fint riddle hare been made by Schofield and GoDanta. They tee 
in thb taort poem an Old Ecgibb mowdrama in fire acta, wherein 
a lady boosts of fidelity to her Iorer but, during hit absence, 
prerre* falthlee* and Brea to endure the rengeonce of her hatband 
In the loo* of her child. 

"We may note, In condo*! on, a group of minor poems which hare 
one characteriitic feature in common, namely the note of personal 
reUgion , they are, for the moat part, lyric or didactic In character 
dealing with the soul * noed of redemption. Of theae, the Ifoatk 
S<mg attributed, to Bede by hi* pupil Outhbert, who girt* an 
approximate Latin rendering of It*, la p r eae rre d In a Northumbrian 
Terrion In a MS at St Gall and belong* to the tame period aa 
Caedmon* Hymn. 

One of the meat interesting of the group i* the Addrett of the 
Lett Semi to On Body a froqnent theme In later literature. It I* 
ooo of the rery few Old English poem* preaerred in two renloni, 
one In the Exeter the other In the Vercefh Book. In the ta rt a r 
codex U contained a fragment of a rery rare tbemo, the Addrett 
qf Ike Sored Soul to tie Body A poem on the day of doom 
h traannitted In the Extier Book It I* • general admonition 
to lead a godly righteou* and aober life after the frih (on of many 
similar warning* in later literature. 

A group of four short poem*, of which three are preaerred In the 
Exeier Book, deal with attributes common to mankihd. The Qxflt 
mama craeftmn) — baaed, largely upon the 20 th homily 
ef pope Gregory, and, hence, aotnettnvr* attributed to Cynewulf , 
toe Fates of Men (Bi mann a wyrdum), which, though allied in 
theme to the prerkrus poem, di ff er* rery oomlderably from It 
‘ Efittab Cz£Urti «J OrnSwiaam. 
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In treatment the Hind qf Alan <131 roam* mode) and the 
FalHkood of Han (B1 maun* lease), which may be Awcribed u 
poetical homilies. 

'Die Xtr*u *9 Poem b % solitary instance of the occurrence tn 
EngUjh poetry of the combteut use of end rime end «JUt«roUon 
In one end the Btw poem. The theme, *a«Tow'a crown of 
sorrow* 1 j remraberini' happier thing*, recall* the epilogue to 
Elou, bat the iis emblsrtce U not aaffldently striking to justify 
the attribution of the poem to Oyn*wal£ The metrical form k 
an seen rote Imitation of the U^ftuBa*sn or Egfll Skallngrlm*' 
•on, which wu* compoaed In Northumberland at the court of 
Aethchtnn. 

It U generally thought that gnomic or didactic poetry 
which seems to hare been very popular daring the Old English 
period, had It* origin In the religion* exerci s es of heathen time*. 
Certain W It b well represented in the mythological poona of the 
Edda, whether we tako the proterb form, os In UnJLttrat part of 
BdtCMUll, or the form of question and answer a* In Yqfyr&*{$wvil 
and other poems. Old English jwoTerba are, bowcTcr almost 
eotlnly deprived of bealhen colouring. One collection, amounting 
altogether to 206 line* In three sections, b presorted In the ExeUr 
Boot, and another, containing 66 Hoot, Mrree a* a preface tn on* 
of the text* of the Chronicle. The iworerb* In the two collections 
are of much tb* hum kind, string. In each cum, the chief cfcarto- 
tortstlc of the thing mentioned, ejj * frost shall freeo%" or * a king 

shall bare gotnmmcnV' Gee really bowerer they run into two or 
more Iloea, becoming and ending in the middle, ao that the whole 
ceil edict* baa the form of a connected poem. In this tdajp of 
literature we may periapt, also Include A Falter * Intintction, 
a poem cooststing of ten moral admonitions (01 J a aDj 
mddrtaaed by a fktiw to hb son aomewhat after the nature of 
the FrOverbi of Solomoa In form. It may be compered with 
StgrJiffavff end the last part of ffdoaadl, but the matter b 
nay largely Christian. Mention most also be made of TJU Funic 
Poem, which, likewise, has Seandlna'rian parallels. Each of the 
fettar* of the nude alphabet had Ita own nara^ which was abotha 
word for some animal, plant or other artld\ eg. rkbre, b uflalo, 
thorn and ft b the properties of tbtse which the poetn dt*crtbe«, 
afioUing three or four Unci to each. The other form of 
poetry the dialogue, h represented In Old Engllah in the poem 
toown M Salomon and Saturn. Thk alUhntiTo pocn b two* 
•erred In two hl£S In the library of Corpus ChrisU CoBegn, 
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Cambridge. Kbg Solomoo, m tto repramtadr® of Jewijb 
wi*dom, t» r epre s e nted u manuring forces with Saturn, * docDe 
jenrucr and mild disputant. The Old EngHsh dialogue has It* 
counterpart In more than one literature, but, In other countries, 
MjxcoIC who take* the place of Saturn, get* the belt of the game, 
and *aucy wit confound* the teacher 

Any attempt to estimate the derelopmcnt attained by Old 
Engflah literature, a* ihown by the work of the two *£o61* of 
poetry which the name* of Oawlcxm and Cynewulf connote, most, 
of neeenlty be somewhat superficial, In riew of the fragmentary 
nature of much of the wort pawed nnder wrW Caedmon stand* 
for a group of ringers whoa© work we fed to be earlier In tono and 
fe eling; though not always In ago, than that which we tnow to be 
Cynewulfs or can fairly attribute to him. Both schools of thought 
are Christian, not rarely area monkish both writers, if not In 
equal measure, are woes of their age and, palpably Inheritor! of s 
philosophy of life pagan in many respect*. It fe safe to say that, 
in both groups, there la hardly a tingle poem of any length and 
importance In which whole passage* oro not permeated with the 
spirit of the untouched BcovMf in which turn* of speech. Ideas, 
point* of riew, do not recall an earlier a fiercer, a more self 
reliant and fatalistic age. God the A II- Ruler La fate metamor 
phowed the power* of eril are Identical with those once called 
giant* and el re* the Paradise and Hell of the Christian are as 
realistic at IhoWalhalla and the Klfihefan of the heathen ancestor 
let tho work of Cynewulf and hit school mark* an td ranee 
upon the writing* of the acbool of Caedmon. Eren the latter 
is, at time*, sulyectlre and personal In tone to a degree not 
found In pure folk-epic, but in Cynewulf the personal note It 
emphasised and become* lyrical Caedmon* hymn in praise of 
the Creator 1* a sublime statement of generally recognised tacts 
ealEng for nniroaai acknowledgment in suitably exalted terms 
Cyrairulfs confcariotu la the concluding portion of £?en* or In 
Tke Xfrttm cf the Rood, or hi* tiriem of the day of Judgment in 
OriM, are lyrical outbursts, spontaneous utterance* of a eool 
which has bccomo one with it* subject and to which *elf~rerelatlon 
b a neocasity Ibis adrunco abow* Itself frequently, also, in the de- 
•criptkica of nature. For Cjnewnl^ “ earth s crammed with beaten, 
or cry common besh afire with God" It is, perhaps, only in 
Potions of Exodm and in postages of Gent** B that the Dirine 
“uuaococe fa naturo is obriouriy fait by tha Caedmcmian *cop. 
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Hie greateat dlrtlnctkwi between the one acbool and the cth« 
U doe however to the degree In which Cynewulf and hi* groerp 
•tow their power of aarimllaUng foreign literary Infloeneei 
England waa cecal ng to bo Inmlar u the Influence of a litem} 
tooguo began to bold away orer her writera Tliey ar* achokn 
deliberately aiming at learning fnxn other*— they borrow freely 
adapt, reproduce. Form ha* become of Important* at time*, of 
topretno Importance the attempt, architect orally Imperfect aa It 
imy bo, to conrtmct the trilogy wo know a* CrUt U TalttaWo aa 
a proof of cocadotrsneaa In art, and the Irnnafonnolfcm that the 
riddle* ahow In tlio poasage from their iAtin aoorcea furnkhea 
additional evidence of tho deaire to adorn. 

Yet, It U hard not to regret ranch that m I cat In the 
•cqntaHton of tho new The reflection of the ipMt of pagaatwn, 
the development of epic end lyric ea we aec them In the fragment* 
that remain, begin to fade and change at flrat, Christianity la aeen 
to be bet a thin veneer over the old heathen vtrtoe* and the gradual 
a^hoflatlon erf tbe Chriailan aplrit wna not aecompKahod without 
harm to the national poetry or without reaeotment on the part of the 
people. “They bare taken away ocr ancient worahlp, and do one 
knowi bow thk new worihlp la to be performed," laid the boetllo 
common folk to the monka, when tho latter were praying at Tyne- 
mouth for the aaTcty erf thdr brethren carried out to tea. “We are not 
going to pray for them. May God rporc ncoe of them," they jibed, 
when they raw that Oothlxat a prayer* appeared to be foeffeetoal 
It was many a year before the hostility to the new frith wm 
overcame and the foreign dement* blended with the tmtlre 
Tectonic «pWL Tbe procraa of blending can bo aeen perfectly 
at work In aueh toe* a* Tht Cham for Barren Land, where 
pagan feeling and nominal ChrktianUy are Inextricably mlvd 
There, earth rpcH* are mingled with oddrewe* to the Mother of 
Heaven. Bat, In due aoaatm, the fialon wu accwnplkhed, and, hi 
part, thli wma doe to the wisdom with which the apoatle* of 
Gbriatlonlty retained and dkguked in nhrhrim drea* many of 
tb* lertlTak, obaervance* and cuatoeM of pre-CSirktian day* That 
much of what remain* of Old Eogihh IHeratnre 1* of a rdlgkmi 
nature doe* not non Grange, whan it k remembered through 
who* hand* ft hu come down to n* Only what appealed to the 
new creed or could be modified by H would be retained or adapted, 
when the Teutonic apirit became Raked with, and tamed by that 
of Rfime. J 



CHAPTER Y 


LATUT YTIUTIKGS IK EKOLAKD TO THE TIME 
OF ALFRED 

It t» outride the seope of this work to survey the various 
scattered document* of British origin which were produced 
outride Britain. Moreover, the influence of moat of them upon 
the main stirem of English literature im, beyond *11 doubt, 
extremely alight Among the writings thus excluded from 
consideration may be mentioned the remain* of Pelagia*, who 
t eem* to bare been art tally the earilret British author the 
ihort tract of Fnstidlas, "a Britiih bishop," cm the Christian 
life, and the two wonderful boot* of St Patrick — the Cbq/bfion 
and the Letter to <Sjrotfeva— wMch, in spite of their barbaric style, 
whereof the author waa fully con* don*, are among the mo*t Bring 
and attractive momnoents of andent Chriitianity Out&tdo our 
province alao fall* the earlleat piece of Latin verse produced in 
theae irisnda, tha Hymn of St SethnaS , and also the hynms 
of the Bangor antipbonarv the writing* of Oolombnn and the 
lives and remain of the Irish missicnarie* abroad. AH theso are 
named here priori pally lot it should bo supposed that they 
hare been forgotten. 

We pa«« to our earliest indigenous literary products and the 
list of three Is headed by two somewhat uncouth fragments, 
marked off from almost all that follow them by the feet that they 
are Britiih and not English in o rigin. These are the book of 
GUda* md the History qf tht Bntmu. 

Concerning the career of GUdaa the Who, we are told modi in 
the l Wes of him by a monk of Ithura, and by Caradoc of Inncarvan, 
which belong respectively to the early port of the derenth 
century and to the twelfth but almost all the data that can 
be regarded u trustworthy are derived from Gfldaas own book 
and from brief notice* in Irish and Welsh Tmnl« A* examined 
by Zimmer and Theodor llommien, th ree a n tir r ri tell ua that GHd&t, 
barn about the year 500 a.n, was living hi the west of England and 
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wrote (be book which we po*w* »bortly before «* if (hat, pcrbsps, 
ho jo u rneyed to Romo that ho spent tbo but jean of hW life 
la BrtUnnj and probably died there fa 670 , and that not long 
before hfa death (probably also In his younger days) be visited 
Ireland. He b represented by various authorities na bating been 
a pupil of St Hint at LnntwB Major fa Wales, together with other 
greet saint* of tbo time. 

Tbo book of hli a Web remnhw to u* b thm entitled by 1U most 
recent editor Mommsen "Or Glhlaa tbo Who concerning tbo 
destruction and cooqncst of Britain, and bis lamentable coaUjaUoo 
ottered against the king*, prince* and priest* thereof - Tbo 
manuscript* differ widely fa tbe na m es they assign to IL 

The author Idmself fa hi* opening word* describe* hi* work a* 
on epbtlo. For ton yean It ha* been fa hi* mind, ho cay*, to deliver 
hb testimony obont the wicked new* and corruption of tbe Britfah 
■fate and church bat ho baa though with difficulty, kept silence. 
"Now lie mart prove himself worthy of the charge laid npou him aa 
a leading teacher nndepeak, Bat, first, bo wPl, with Ood • holp, *ct 
forth shortly some facta about the character of the country and 
the fortune* of It* people. Here follows that sketch of (he history 
of Britain which, largely used by Bode and by tbo compilers of tbo 
TUtUrry qftU Brilons, fa almost our only literary authority for the 
period. In compiling It, GOdaa says ho has not used native sources, 
whlcfalftlKjyerTcT exlrtcd.badperfabed, but “narrn tires frombeyood 
the sea.* What this jwedsely mean* it is not cosy to determine. 
The only historical author* whose influence can bo directly traced fa 
hb text ere Itoflnu*'* version of Eosebiu*, Jeromes (Jkromld* and 
Orceins and nooo of these records the local occurrence* which 


Gtl da* relate*. Moreover the itory ns he tdb It, clearly appeaia 
to be derived from oral tradition* (In rate cases demonstrably 
incorrect) rather than copied from any older written source*. It 
may be that Gil da* drew hb knosledgo from aged British monk* 
who had settled fa Ireland or Britanny It may be by tbe 
Tdatio Lronjmanna be merely mean* the foreign historian* Just 
mentioned. Brief and rather vague a* it fa, the narrative may 
b° ac cepted a* representing truly enough tho course of erect* 

It o«mpi« rather more than a quarter of the whole work, and 
bringi ns down to the time, lurty-focr yeors a fa* the British 
victory of Mount Badon, when tbe descendant* of the hero of 

“f 4 Aahnirfn. AmwOura, had d tptrt oj troin u,, .to.*, 
cd thdj TOto wd.lwhlntb.TWof wn-.nthor tto 
monl ind ■pMto^ itoto of tto whole Britfab dominion tod rail 
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to the lowret lord of degradation. In the page* that follow he 
attacks, taaoewdr^y and by name, fire of the princea of the west 
Oonatantine of Deroc end Cornwall, Aurelias Oanlnot, wbo» 
sphere of influence b unknown, Vortipor of Pembroktahlre, 
Ouw^uara, king of an unnamed territory and the '‘dragon of 
the We," Maglocnnua, who b known to hare reigned orer Anglesey 
and to hare died fa the year U7 Each of three Is aaragely 
reproached with hia crime*— sacrilege, perjury, adaltery and 
murder — and eatsh b, fa raSWfi* toa, entreated to return to the 
ways of peace. 

Up to thb point the epistle b of great Interest, though fanta 
faing from tU lad; of precise detail. It oo*r become* for le*a 
readable. The whole of the remainder lx, practically, a cento 
of WUieal quotation*, gathering together the woe* pronounced 
in 8cripture against erll prince* and erfl priests, and the exhorta 
tkm» found therein for their amendment. The picture which the 
author draw* of the prfadpato and of the clergy b almost without 
relief in ita blackness- He doe* just aBosr that there are a few 
good priests, but corruption, workJUnea* and rice are rmmiwnt 
amc®g the majority 

That Gfldas woa eoarineed of the urgency of hb mowrago there 
b no room to doubt. like EJtyab at Borefa be fccb that he b left 
alooo, a prophet of the Lord nod erery word ho write* come* from 
hb bwt Yet, if we are certain of hb sincerity, wo are at least 
equally confident that hb picture moat be too darkly coloured. 
We bare complained that be lack* precision it must be added 
that ho lore* adjoctirea, and adjeetbe* fa the tuperiatire degree. 
Doubtiw Sofanfai and 8eg5tfana*, the wicked bbbop* of Gap and 
Emhruo, of whom Gregory of Tours baa to much to say bad thdr 
counterpart* fa Britain but there were abo St Hint, St Do rid 
and many another renowned founders of school* and teachers 
of the young, wboee labours cannot bare been wboDy fruition. 

fa style, Glldaa b rigorous to tho point of torgldlty Hb 
breathle* periods are often wearisome and hb epithets multh 
toditKiua Perhaps the most pleaaint sample of hb writing b 
the paragraph fa which 1» enumerates with an ardent and real 
»J«tion th* beantie* of Britain. Id a few Instance* ho shows 
that tendency to adorn hb page with rare and difficult word* 
which terms to hare had a great attraction for tho Celtic 
mind 

Ub trident that he consider* hlmtelf a Boman citizen fa mate 
To him, latfa b ** our tongutv” M opposed to Ejigtiah and 

0—3 
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tire hnpnsdcm glrcn by thl* phrase b confirmed by the whole 
teoor of hb writing. Hb sources of Inspiration, as wo hare in port 
seen, are Roman. To tho*e already mentioned we nmy add the 
name* of Vergil and, perhaps Jorennl and Claudbn. 

In summing np the Im p read on which he lea res upon ns, wo may 
*ay that his eye* are fixed regretfully upon a groat paat there b 
no hint of Itcrpe for the future. The thooght that the heathen English 
might become a source of light to the woatem world b ono that 
has nerer dawned on him In short, Q1 Mas Is a dark and md 
fignro. Night b felling round him all that he has been taught to 
prise b gone from him or gtring and, when be looks open hb land, 
“behold darknem and sorrow and the light b darkened In tbo 
beam* thereat" 

The literary hbtory of the book b not very complicated The 
compilers of the Tlitlcny qfti^Sn tons used It, and so did Rede, and 
the authors of the Urea of Gildas and of other Breton saints. In 
U*i twelfth century it was a rare book in England, oa William of 
Newbargh telb us but Geoffrey of Monmonth had It before him 
fa the first half of that century 

We bare, besides the epbtle par cxedlmee, relics of other 
epistles of Gildas, in which hb peculiar stylo b rery recognisable, 
and also some penitential canons. Of these latter wo need only say 
tint the preebo extent of the material in them which can be 
certainly assigned to QUdas b still In dispute. 

Another fragment of Gfldan literature, upon wboee authenticity 
a carious ntorury question depends, b the hjmn colled Lonea 
or CStirosa Ttb Is a metrical praysr in which the suppliant 
asks for (Brine protection sgafast “tho mortality of this year" 
and against eril demons, and emnneratce each limb and organ of 
hb body Tie form which the prayer take*, though not common, 
b not unique. A shntlnr hymn fa Irish Is attributed to St Patrick, 
and there are others of Irish origin. The attribution of thb par 
tioular Jjorica to Gildas (GTtlas, the name fa tho manuscript, b 
pre tty dearly meant for Gildas) b not unanimous one 
Laldcom, or Lading (probably an Irish prince <rf the serecth 
century) b named by sererui copies — once as haring brought 
the hymn to Irribud. Zimmer bj confident in maintaining that 
Gildas b the author Mammwui dissents from thb rlew 

It may seem an tadfflbrent matter whether thb particular hymn 
b a work of the sixth or serenth contury but the fact h that 
its style and rocabobry are of considerable Interest as throwing 
light on the culture of it* time, and they connect It with a longer 
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document or group of documents, the date and proTcnance of which 
It would bo rcry interesting to settle. 

Id It* latter portkm. whore it enumerate*! the Tarion* parti of the 
body Loriea It, to a large extent, a collection of the meet obscure 
foreign end archaic word* which the author could scrape together 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin are mingled In a moet curious way, 
and are so dbgubed and corrupt od that, In many case*, we are 
only able to dirine their meaning by the help of globes. It may 
be aDowahlo to quote a tingle lino — 

gysrrc* erjiale® cam torts «t con** — 

which b said to mean 

>ww^ b*od with hair sod eyes. 

The other group of writing* In which a rimflarly oxlraordhmrj 
rocabulary occur* b represented principolly by the work called 
Ihgpmra Fmnina, which we posse** In more than one text It 
b arranged In a aerie* of sections, numbering In all somewhat otct 
COO line*, of a kind of assonant noo- metrical structure- Each lino 
usually consist* of two part*. The first part contain* one or two 
epithet*, and the rerb and subject are In the second port Each 
section contains a description of some scene or object — the day a 
work, the tea, fire, the wind, a As pci, an encounter with robbers. 
The writer b erldentlj a member of something like a monastic 
school and all that wo can certainly say of hfa surrounding* b 
that he b brought Into contact with Irish people, far they are 
distinctly mentioned In the tori. 

It U bnposrfblo to giro any Idea of the obscurity of Huptric o 
■Firmtwa without quoting or tr anslating passage* and nothing 
short of the genlo* of Sir Thomas Urqahart coaid find oquira- 
Icnts for the amazing words used by the writer Thb one point 
U erident, that the nine school produced Lonca and lUsptnca 
Fomina. Wia that school located In England or Ireland! If 
Gfldaa be author of Lonca, It follow*. In all probability that the 
wtbor of llirptnca Famtna was a man brought up, like GUdo*, 
In a south Welsh school an A a* that of St Hint, and, subsequently 
settled In Ireland, where be wrote Hitptrxca Fomina. In this 
case we must place him in the sixth ce n tur y One piece of eri- 
dence whIA points In thb direction can hardly be set aside. The 
bjnm attributed to St Ooltnnba and known as AUu* prosafo r 
contain* Tery marked spec im en* of Hbperic lotlnlty That this 
composition b really of Colombo ■ ago b the belief of its latest 
editota and. If that bo granted, there U no need to *cck for 
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ortber proof that Uvtpenca Fomina could have been produced 
a tho sixth century and that, whether Irish in origin or not, it* 
eenlkrities were adopted by genuinely Irish authors. 

The Hisloria Bnltonxm has been tho centre of many oon 
roTcrtka na to its date and origin. A* act forth in Theodor 
Icnnineen'i edition. It conekta of the following tracts, which 
ogother form what has boen called TWanwn ilnVaanjae, or 
he Book of Britain. 1. A calculation of epochs of the world a 
datory brought down to various date* by Tariotts scribca or 
dltors. % The history of tho Britons down to a time Immediately 
Jter the dmth of Vortigum. 3. A short life of Bt Patrick. 
L A chapter about Arthur 1 A Genealogies of Saion kings 
uxl a enlcnlatloo of epochs. CL A lkt of dtl« of Britain. 7 A 
ract on the wooden of Britain. 

Ai to tho jrroboble date of this curious congeries of writings, 
c Is held tiiat tiwy were compiled by a Briton Boanewhcre about 
ho ymr 670, after which additions were mado to them. In 
rartienkr about the yeor 000, a receDikai of the whole waa made 
liy one Nermhi*. Do represents hlmaelf as a pupil of Elbodagus 
who la known to hare been bkliop of Bangor and to hare died In 
SOD) and aba, seemingly as a pupil of one Boulan, for wboao ton 
Samuel he made lib revision of tho book. He may very poaafbly 
be identical with tho Nemnivu* of whom wo have aome curioua 
rdka preserved in a Bodleian ma nu s cri pt 

Tho revision of Nennius k not extant in a eoropleto form. Our 
beat authority for It ban Irish veraioo made In the eleventh century 
by Qflla Ooemgin. Bocne of the Latin ooplea have preae rvo d 
extracts from the original among which are tho preface of Nennlui 
and some veraea by him. A principal point to bo remembered In 
thh connection k that it k atmreely corre c t to speak of the 
History of tAe Britons m being the work of Nennlnt 1 

The aooroM employed by the original compiler or com pfl era of 
the various tracts which moke op the “volome of Britain" are 
both native and foreign. He or they have drawn largely upon 
Celtic legend, written or oral Other writingi which have been 
mod to a considerable extent are GQdas, Jsrane ■ GfarmicU and 
a lost life of Bt Gemianus of Amerce. Blighter traces of a 

B*a Qm «b*p*** a tk* U*torj of 0** Artbcrii* fc Cb* pna| 
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knowledge of YergD, Caesar Isidore, and a map resembling the 
Pcutingtr Table, are forthcoming. 

Of the an than to wham the book wm* known in early time* it 
li only n uxjaa iy to name two. In all probability, Bede was 
acquainted with it, though he does not mention it as haring 
been one of hb *otrrcea of information. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
made fairly extends© use of it- The copy which he had 
eridentiy attributed the authorship to Qfldas, u do three at 
lenxt of oar extant manuscripts. 

It b hardly possible to apeak of the History ai possewing a 
distinctive style. 'Where the author attempts a detailed narrative, 
hb manner remind* n* of the historical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment The books of Chronicle a, with their mix tore of genealogy 
and *trrry afford a near and familiar parallel. 

If wo poaae*«ed the whole of the revision by Nennius in its 
I At hi form, we ahonld moot likely And that be had infused into it 
something of the learned manner beloved of hb race and age. At 
least, hb preface and hb vena indicate thl*. Greek and Hebrew 
words occur in the Teracs, and one act of them b ao written that 
the inltbh of the word* form an alphabet Tho original author of 
the History had no *nch grace*. Hb beat poasage b tho well 
known tale of YorUgern. 

Within a generation after the death of Glldas the Roman 
mission came to Kent and the looming of the Latina, aecnlar aa 
well a* sacred, was brought wi thin reach of the Engtbh. Tho 
seventh century saw them making copious use of thb enormous 
gift, and Latin literature flourished in it* new and fertile aofl. 

Probably the coming of archbbhop Theodore and abbot 
Hadrian to Canterbury in the year 000 was the event which 
contributed more than any other to tho piu gre aa of education 
in England. The personalities of these two men, both versed in 
Greek as well aa in Iwtln learning, determined, at least at first, 
the quality and complexion of the literary output of the country 
But theirs was not tho only strung Influence at work. In tho first 
pbec, tiro fashloQ of resorting to Ireland for Instruction was very 
prevalent among English student* in tho second place, the Inter 
cotu *° between England and Rome waa Incessant Especially wu 
thb the case In tho monasteries of the north* To take n single 
kmotn Instance firo time* did Benedict Bbcop, abbot of 
Won mouth, Journey from Britain to Romo, ■tmIj on of eh occasion, 
bo returned laden with book* and artlrtlc treasure*. A lew fnmllhir 
““‘I’*' m»j mho bo chcA CnUnrin, bUiop of tio estt Aogiet 
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•rnJtyt It W fa Tiri*c of Mb pfr m u tt f* of la tact parity tWt. *rpl*rkig 
tb* third hwrro, 1 m fcrinkl tin rest* at th* eHb*c» iSnn with drill jrt*jTCT*, 
ml moatfat vet tbs bid Am Oibifi of Um csWtl*] Wit la in cxprrtetwo if 
nmtfwi th*t might not b* rpofac 1 tWajh th* Htvthtllvm (n they c*H H) «/ 
Duul btbUe* ot hii rid Huff th* dsUrk U ot &mej pmwdke hi • fftddwi ihJpi 
Tit tbi (Brio* U» forbfcb th* follow er* ot th* rtUnoll* filth U brflrr* *07 
thtoff bojT»d»hjLt Lh* irdiaiice of rwnoele*] troth jrobtkbos, uni (in it Wool 
if orthodox Filher* tn wrlltin linn til* h*r» eoanundod as to gtr* ip 
*tt*rtr «*d kith fir from as this ml otb*r f stared find** of i pu r t ooi 
b**ks, *• thnntUrin* word* bK-rffriaff to th* mr. 

Another Important production of our aotbor — Important as 
exemplifying hi* secular learning, thoagb It nercr attained the 
popularity of his other work* — I* the Letter to A arena (tlnj; 
Aldfrith of Northumbria), which contain* a dbqnWtloo on the 
number *0700, a troatiae on the hexameter and a collection of 
riddle* In terse. The portion of the book which deals with metre 
Is 0 1 nitrated by tctt many example* from Iatln poota A large 
□timber of the cimienl quotations ratal, no doubt, bo pat down to 
tiie credit of Use g rammari an Andax, from whom mnch of the 
text in borrowed but a recr considerable proportion In, certainly 
derired from Aldlielm ■ own reading. Wo may be sore, for fco- 
attmee, that be had accews to VergH, Orld, Lacan, CHecro, Pliny 
Sallnat, ScJlnta. The Hit of Christian poet* I* astonishing 
JdTenct*, the author of the retd fled Lot Id Old Testament, who la 
dow called Cyprian ns. Bed olios, Arator Akdmn* Aritns, Prndentin*, 
Pronper Oorippn*, Yeramtha Fortrmatns, Panlbius of I’drigueax 
and an otherwise unknown Panina Quaestor are all used. A little 
group of Spanish authorities, tn particular the grammatical work 
of Johan of Toledo, Is a curioas feature. The traces of Horace, 
Jarawd, Persius, Beneca, Draeontias, Bldonha are slight. O rosins, 
lactantios, JnnQhn and a number of gra mma riane may dose onr 
catalogue, which, it will be recognised, is a Tesy Imprest! re ooe. 

The riddle* which occur In the midst of this treatise are among 
the most attractive part of Aldhelm* work. They are modelled 
an tha*e of Bymphotiai (a fifth century writer) bat are not, Dice 
Ids, confined to the Omit* of three lines apiece. They are, for 
the moat part, Ingenious little descriptions of simple otyects 
ap. to take a series at random — the locust, the nlghtorow the 
gnat, the spindle, the cupjing-glam, the evening, the dagger 
the bobble. That this form of wit-sharpening made a great 
appeal to the mind of oar ancestors la amply trident from many 
p*»go* in the Old English literature, — notably The Dialogue 
qf Salomon and Saturn, and the documents related thereto 
and are not the periphraaee of all early Bcandlnarbri poetry 
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exempOftcatlons of tho same tendency T A* wo bare iwn, 
Aldhelm ■ riddle* were copiously imitated by Englishmen in later 
ceuturle* 1 

"We bare seen something of the number of Latin author* who 
were known to AMbelm. It may be added here that, In a letter to 
Hedda, bishop of Winchester, be describe* himself apparently a* 
engaged In the study of Roman law and, certainly aa occupied 
with metre* and with the science of astronomical calculation. 

It would be interesting to be aide to show that, boride* 
knowing the Greek language (as we are sure he did), h* pot- 
sewed Greek book*, apart from Latin mriu na but it b not 
ready po*dble to find much eri deuce to thb effect He once 
dte* Juditk “ according to the Septuaglnfc* In another place he 
call* the AcU of (he ApotiU* the Pmxapottolos ebewhere he 
gires the name of a work of Bt Basil In Greek, and mention* 
Homer and Heriod. Hot much can be built on the** email 
foundation*. The probability it that he read Greek book* when 
studying under Hadrian, but that In later life be possessed noco 
of hb own. 

Bumming up the library work of Aldhelm, we find In him a 
good repreaentatlTe or the pupils of Theodore and Hadrian, on 
whom both Roman and Greek Influence* hare been exercbed 
and we eeo In him also one for whom the grandiloquence of the 
Celt, the lore of an out of the way Tocabubiy, of *onnd rather at 
the coat of wane, bad great attraction- We cannot truly declare 
that tho literature of the world would be much the poorer for the 
loa* of hW writing* but It b fair to say that there b in them, 
iksplte all their allbctatlon, a great deni of freshness and rigour 
that they are marked by the fault* of youth rather than by those 
of sen es c en c e . That they were Immensely popular we can see 
from the number of existing copie* of the treatise on virginity 
and the letter to Atdfrith. Host of these are early and are 
distinguished by tha beauty of their script One, now at Lambeth, 
ha* a rather well known frontispiece representing the author and 
a group of non*. 

Additional eridenco of the Importance of Aldhclm a* a 
literary figure h afford od by the existence of what wo may call 
the Aldhelmlan school of English Latinista. Iho work* of these 
are neither many In number nor large In compass but the dis- 
tribution of the writer* eoTer* a fairly conrideraUo space both 
geographically nod In time. Little attention ha* hitherto been 

1 ta* wlw Ct*p<« it, f. CO. 
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p*H to them Jo this country and, cm all accounts, they deserve 
notice. 

Flirt among them tray bo reckoned a »crk* of fire Intertatlng 
little poems which hate boon pres er ve d (u hnto aorend of Aid 
helms letters) among the correspondence of Bt Boniface. They 
are written In pairs of elgkt-«j Raided Unix 

The first of these 1 baa In Its opening conjitet an all talon to 
Aldhelm i name, and seems to bo addressed to him by a cantor at 
Malmesbury In a very spirited fashion It describes a storm b 
late Jtrney which unroofed the dormitory or some other of the 
buildings of a mona&tery where the writer was. it (s not easy to 
soe whetiter this place was Malmesbury abbey Of a monastic boose 
b DeTunshlro. Tbo second poetn h, as appears from an accompany- 
ing letter, by one Aothflwald (usually bat not rightly identified 
with JUbelhold, king of the Mercians from 710 to 757 ) and describe* 
a visit to Rome, dwelling with great particularity apoo some silken 
fabrics which the pilgrims had brocghtback with them. Of the re- 
maining three, one Is a short prayer the next an addre* to Aldbelm, 
who k called Ckutit pnoca (ua Old hdmetX moat likely by AethH- 
wald, and the bet is supposed to bo Aldhclm a reply thereto. Ihese 
poems oro Tory favourable tpodmens of the Aldhehnkn style. 

Two direct Imitators of Aldhebn, Tatwb a^d EnseUna, come 
next under consideration. Both were men of Tatwb 

died archbishop of Oonterbcry b 734 and ^ IJim Jj ahnoat 
certainly Identical with Dwactbcrct, abbot of ‘Wecxmouth and 
J arrow from 710. Two colicctioofl of riddles b Intln hexameters 
by the** persona have survived. In that of Tatwb Ingenuity is 
prominent he makes the Initials and fin a l s t,f the first line of 
each riddle bto an acrostic of hexameters. That of Ensehios is 
supplementary to Tatwb i It makes up the forty riddles of 
the latter to one hundred, the number contained ^ AhPWm % 
collection, which had undoubtedly served at « model to both 
writers. St Bonlfaco (d. 7K) is the last noteworthy individual 
who can be claimed as a member of this school. He employs the 
short elght-ayllabled lines as the vehicle of im acrostic on the 
words Ntihardui vin fcUx and he writes a saries of enigmas 
on the virtues and rioes, b hexameters, b which the acroa tie b 
extensively employed. Some of hb letters, tc^ are couched b 
the true Aldhelmim style. Several of hb «n>t*pondenta, more- 
over and the authors of a good many fatten, not addressed to 
him which are neverthelejs preserved with hb own, bear the 
same stamp. Among them are three ot fbtt r abort poems b 
lMMliwr.ll 



fighUjUablvl metro. Especially noteworthy are * letter firm 
Lol and other* to an tbbom Ctmeburgn and an anonymous letter 
to an abbess and a non. 

Tbe Aldhe lmian aebool, with the tingle exception of EoaehJoa 
(HwnetbcrctX curabt* of men nurtured In the south and we*t of 
England. The two other greet men who remain to be ccraridered 
tie rcpreecntatirc* of the north. We bar© hinted already that 
the T jf tin culture of the northern Enghth waa more directly de- 
pendent upon Rome, than wua that of Cknterbary, with it* eastern 
flavour, or that of the west, where Odtio Influence may be sus- 
pected. Wo do not forget Aldan * work In the north yet that 
had bat faint effect* upon literature and the feet remain* that 
the ecccntrWUee and affyetatiun* of Aldhelm hare no parallel hi 
the work of Bede 


Bede b by for the greatest name which our period presents, 
fiko Uie later Alenin, be wa* of European reputation but h# 
owed that repatatiou to the sheer excellence of hi* book*, 
Aktrfn occupied a great and influential portion, and used the 
opportunities which It guro him with the beat effect But he ha* 
left no writing which wo rnlne much for it* own take. Bede, on the 
other hand, made an IntWlbie mark on the literature of anooeedlag 
centuries, and our debt to him con hardly be exaggerated. 

hot many hrea of great men bare been le** orentfal It *eeuw 
jwolnble that the longest joaraej he wrer took was from J arrow 
to York, and that the greatest crisis of his lxfo was the patlkcoe 
In 000 whkb decimated the monk* of J arrow He died to 735 at 
J arrow where, prictJadJj, hi* whole life of rixty-tbree yews bad 
been spent. The itorr of hi* la*t hour*, a* Cuthbert (afterwards 
abbot of Wcnnuoath and Jarrow) tcH* It to hi* femcm* letter to 
Cuthwin, b of onapproached benuty to ft* ktod. One ortbe latrat 
utterance* of the grant scholar la an Index to the tone and temper 
of the whole man. 


It fa tiw h* «V3, -If «o It *ews ^ to nry UaW'tbat I (Ml bo 
«° U nila when I ra iwt, fw-hWl w «t 
/ w* * W tow, sad ttrmrrrirs] Jodgo U« ortblovd 
tey Wa'wlfwa* Tk*U*-f«ta.u,U^fre*fa*thaad,f«-l»i«d my 
mstfa it^rm to behold nj Klnj Ghrfrt tn ILh besuty * 


Ora «od MB egoin tn, the U/o oT B edo been Notched, ud 
Ure keg tod rated Brt of U, vorki rerlewed uid dlraamd. Bj 
‘J* >**» >"««■ dwe than by Hummer In connection 
onn hi, admltabie edition of the JTufnry From thh BCrco we, 
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borrow the chronology of Bedo* writing* which wit) bo here *ei 
forth. 

To the period between GDI and 703 bekmg the tract* on metre, 
on figure* of *peech In Scripture, on orthography to 703, the 
«n*H work De Temporibna to 70S, the letter to Flegwtn on the 
id i ages. The metrical life of Cuthbert wn# written before 70S. 
In or before 710 fall tho common Uric* on the Apocalypie, AeU, 
catholic EpitilOy Lttlx, Saanei and two eregotlcal letter* to 
Accn after 718 tho hbiory of the abbot* of Wcarraouth and 
Jarrow and commentary on Hart about 720, tho proee life of 
Cuthbert and commentary on Gtnesis before 728, the book Dt 
Natorra Renan In 725, tho largo work Dt Tcmporwn Rations 
In 725 — 731, commentaries on Ezra and Kekemiak, and book* on 
tho Tabernacle and the Temple the Ecdesiattical II utoiy qf <Ae 
Eighth Race In 781 Retradaiiona on tho Acts and the lotto* 
to Egbert mn*t bo placed after this. For tho following work* no 
date can bo accurately fixed on tbo Holy Place*, question* on 
tho book* of King*, comm Ontario* on Prcrrrl*, Oantidct, the 
Bang qf Jlabattni, Told, the martyrology, homflk*, hymn* and 
n fow minor tract*. 

Tbo name* of these book* suggest to in, flrat of all, Bede* 
Indortry and, next, hi* wide range of Interest*. Theology no 
doubt, l* a dominant factor In the list, but we bare, boride*, 
natural adeoce, grammar and history nor I* poetry excluded. 

It I* not possible bera to do more than briefly characterise the 
man of his work*. Of the grammatical treatises and those which 
relate to natural science It may be said that they are, to a rcry 
large extent, compilation*. To Pliny and Isidore, hi particular 
Bode owe* much in tho book Do Eaton Renan. Similarly lib 
commentaries are often little more then caltneu of extr act* from 
the fbur Latin Doctor*. Probably the aupplementary comment on 
the AeU, called Eetraotatoona, Is one of the iru^t Interesting to 
c* of tho series, since It demonstrate* Bede ■ knowledge of Greek, 
and thowi that he had before him, when writing, the Graoco- 
T*tln copy of the AoU already mentioned, which Is now In the 
Bodleian. 

Tbo historical work* are, of course, tboae which dhtinguhh 
Bode shore all other*. There are four book* which come under 
till* head. Two of them may be rery shortly dismissed First, tho 
Harigroiofff We cannot be Hire how mnch of this, In It* present 
farm, I* Bede*, for It ha* been enlarged, a* was natural enough, by 
many band*. Tbo popularity of it is erideot from the fact that It 
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formed the hoik of recension* by Flora* of Lyons, Rntnma of 
Main*, Ado of Vienna, hotter of St Gall and Uauard. Kelt, 
the short work Jh Tanponbus, written in 70S. This consists of 
a. few brief chapter* on tie dirlrions of timo and the calcnlatkaa 
connected with the obaerrence of Easter and end* with a nay 
curt chronicle of the chief erents In the iix ages of the world’s 
history In 725, Cede expanded thi* little tract into a modi larger 
boot 2M Tewtporttui flariowe, and the chronicle of the six agra of 
the world with wbkh thli eoodnde* has been one of the moat 
Ear-reaching la It* influence of ab hi* work*. It •erred a* a 
model, and a* n source of information, to number! eta snboequeot 
chronicler*. "In chronology," «av* Hammer "Bode has the 
nKirmouj merit of being the first chronicler who gore the date 
from Quirt a birth. In addition to the year of the world and thoa 
Introdaccd the toe of the Dionysian era into western Europe." 
One ef the main topics of the book, the method* of crvkntvtlnj the 
date of Eaiter i* one which in t created the men of his day far more 
than oumVre*. A principal ttmoo for this lie* In the ncaroea and 
urgency of the controrcrtiea which long dl tided the Celtic, 
from the English, church on this sutyecL It wm* also one of the 
few which brought the mathematical aide of men a intellect* Into 
play la the aerrien of religion. 

The Eecteuuf iced History qf tht JEapfiifc Race Is, aa we know, 
Bedes greatest and best work. If a panegyric were likely to 
induce our readers to tarn to it for themsdres, that panegyric 
■honld be attempted here. Probably howorer a brief statement 
of the contents and source* of the fire boots wfll be more to the 
fttrpoac. The first book, then, beginning with a description of 
Britain, carries the history from the Infusion of Julin* Caesar to 
theycnr C03, after the arrir*] of Aogmtlne. Among the source* 
u*ed are Plrnr Botinas, Ororim, Ea tropin*, Marcefllnn* Come*, 
GOdaa, probably the Histories JJnUontasq a Passion qf St Alban 
arid the. XAft &/ St Ceraaas* qf Awxcrrt by Constantins. 

The second book begin* with the death of Gregory the Great, 
and cod* in G33, when Edwin of Aorthumbria was killed and 
Paulinas retired to Rochester 

it is in thi* book that the woederfal scene U described in which 
El* In Lorthuabria take* counsel with his nobles os to tho 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel a* preached by Paullnai , 
and hero occur* the tmforgetable simile of the sparrow flying out 
f 1 tio wl °kr night Into the brightly lighted hall end out ante 
into the dark. ^ 


tCC CM. V 
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In (fie third book we proceed m far u ML J D thfa aeetk* 
tfifl chief actor* are Otwuld, Aldan, Fwacy Ccdd and MTUrid. 

Tbe fourth book, be^fanfaj with the dmlfi of Detodedit fa M 
and ti« aab^oent nrriraJ of hi* tucamor Theodore, with abb? 
UadHan, deal* »itfi ereata to the year W8. The ct W Opra an 
Chad, TTHfrid, Etbclborga, Elheldreda, HDda, Oaedmcm, Ootfibcrt 
la the fifth and h*i book we hare tforic* of St John c 
Hercriey of (he rWon of Dryihdm, and oU*i* account* o 
Adamian, Atdfietm, Vulfrfd, tfio Idler of abbot Ceclfrid tc 
■h'cefitiR, Hnj of the I’IctJ, the end of the paschal eoctrorciy 
a atatement of tbo coodHkro of the country fa 731, a brid 
annnUdic fumitory and a ttrt of the authora work*. 

In the dedication of the Hittorj to Ceolwalfi king of ^orth- 
Umbria, Bede enumerate* the friend* who had helped him fa tin 
Collection of material* whether fir orol or written information 
The chief of thero were Albina* abbot of Canterbury, hothda 
a/tenranl* arrblAdrcp, who, among other thing* had copied docu- 
ment* pre w qred fa the arddrea of Home, and Daniel, bkhop d 
IVlochcricr Bede xacd to the fall, boride* hb opportarritW d 
InteTTOcrfc with the derpy and mcmki of the north who had 
known the treat men of whom he wnle*. 

It b alxnoat an impertinence, we fed, to dwell upon the great 
<paliti<* which the Hutory dlfpiaja. That afacerity of pcipaw 
and fate of truth are fewemeat fa the anthor’a tnfad we are alwaji 
irarc, with white nr ero* we may riew acme of the tale* wfaJefi h* 
record*. "Where be pm* a itory 00 merely beamy wrideoce, fa 
b careful to rtair the fact * and it may be added that where he 
haj accrw* to an original and authoritative document, be jin* W» 


reader the fall benefit of |L 

From the Uterarr point of view the book fa admirable 5 he« 
fa joo aficctatkc of karrnng, no eccentricity of Tuqdadary It 
roetm to u» to t* roe of the freat wa r tee* wHch Bede rendered 
to Frwifah writer* that be pare currency to a direct and itoP* 
tyttfa, Tbfa turrit t* in par* due to the tradition of the 
i tn .4 fa which he wji fauegfit up bot it fa to M. owncJtfflt 

^ , W«iTtatta£reda^rfU»I* £ ^ 1 ' f 

»o il2 ftwl ‘oiPtvrtb,iW l ’ryTO tomreBJlo »»* P*f- 

u * *** predY 1 l *Udi rear tare b~rv rriaa W« 

* C» TT„1-~< * wWjCT fa th>? Apk&**r 
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other (at Cambridge) in tome inch continental English colony u 
Eptercach. 

The two lira rf St Cuthbert and the Ut» o! the abbot* of 
IVeaimonth in d J arrow must not be forgotten. The last-named, 
based to wane extent upon an inonymon* earlier wort, has very 
p«t beauty and interest , not many picture* of monastic Efo are 
bo fane, to human and, at the came time, ao productive of re Terence 
and affection in the reader 

The two Lira of St Cuthbcrt are lea important In all way*. 
The metrical one m the meat considerable piece of verse attempted 
by Bede that in prow ia a not very eatufectory expansion of an 
earlier life by a lindufarne monk. 

Enough ha* probably been said to give a general idea of the 
character of Bede* atndiei and acquirement*. Nothing could be 
gained by transcribing the Hit* of author* known to him, which 
are accessible in the wort* of Plummer and of IfanitittS. There 
U nothing to make ui think that be had accesa to daaalcnl or 
Christian author* of importance not known to us. He quote* 
many Christian poets, bat not quite «o many aa Aldhelxn, and, 
dearly, doe* not take to much interest m hi* predecessor in 
pagan author*. 

The letter to Egbert of Terri, perhaps the latest document 
we po**ee» from Bede* pen, dcsems a special and separate 
mention. It la, in brief, a pastoral epistle and it girt* (what we 
could only gather indirectly from hi* other work*) the dearort 
evidence of Bede* Iirely interest In the religious life of the people 
at huge, and hi* wise and noble conception of tho dntic* of a 
Chriitian minister His advice to Egbert U prompted by * a real 
and tmawmdDg «pirit of humility and affection," nod It it 
thoroughly practical in it* state men t, aBke of the abuse* which 
need reform, and of tho means of reforming them. The suggestion* 
offered by Bede are there of a man at once spiritually minded and 
Tened fa the Aff air* of his time they are, mortorer based on 
an intimate knowledge of the history of the church with which be 
b dealing. Rarely a* he may hare trodden the regions outside the 
**Ib of hi* momutcrj, It Is plain from this letter alone that Bede 
may be reckoned a* ono of the most effective contributor*, by hi* 
*drtce and influence, to the spreading of Chmtnnity In northern 
England. 

No enumeration of work*, no accumulation of epithet* will give 
tho picture of a man* mind. And it l* the pereonaHtr or Bede 
which we come to regard with affection, when we hare read the 

6— S 
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book Into which be has Infuaod most al hk own character That 
book U the IJLtiery nod from the *tndy of It fair will rise without 
the feeling that Bede wu one of the boat of men. 

It cannot be maintained that the Influence of Aloedn’s writing! 
upon the literature of hk country wu Ttry important. A* n 
prodoct of the great *ehod of k enk, he does, indeed, beer witness 
to the admirable training which that school could furnish. The 
debt which the school* of Cbarka the Great owed, through Alenin, 
to Eogiaod must nertt be forgotten. ThU 1* the central fact, 
•0 far u England k concerned. In Alenin* career. HI* written 
work*, moetly produced on the continent, were not of a kind to 
affect very markedly the derelopment of literature and the 
ooodHke of England daring the period of Alenin* raldeocet 
abroad wu snch that EoglUh scholar* could make no me of what 
he wu able to Import The fact k that, rerj *hort ly before Alenin 
left England for errer the SoendlnaTkini had begun that desolating 
terie* of rmlda opon tlik country which ended by exterminating the 
learning and Uteialore of Northumbria and paralysed intellectual 
effort all error tha land. 

In an often quoted poem on the Mints of York, Alenin 
enumerate* the principal author* whose work* were to be found 
In the library collected there by Egbert and Albert Within 
a generation after the poem wu written, that library had ooosed 
to cxiit and ao had that earlier treasury of books at Wcorooeith 
which Benedict Bkeop commended la the last yean of hk life 
to the spedil car* of hk monk*. The end of the eighth century 
and the coene of the ninth *aw learning gradually obliterated in 
England, until the effort* of Alfred ruTired an interest in the thing* 
of the mind among hk countr y m e n . 

Had It not been for thk catastrophe we might hare found 
Englhh scholar* taking part with Alenin in the adaptiankt 
con tro l er »y or contributing to the rtrrkkre of the Ymlffot# which 
U aaodated with hk name. A» it it, the ninth century, to the 
hktorian of our Latin literature, k almost a blank. 

Alenin, to resume, wu not a great writer The clearest 
iodlcatiou* of hk general culture and hk tnanifbU actiritie* may 
perbap*, be gathered from hk numerous poems and hk letter*. 
Tbeae latter with some cf hk grammatical work*, were the only 
port of hk writing* which attained popularity in En gknd Hli 
control erikl book* are of leu enduring intereat it k firm to 
f*w to follow with Intelligent appreciation the dhpoto which be 
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ingtd with Felix of Urge! and ‘EUpendua of Toledo upon the 
qwntlcrn whether Christ, In ITU human nature, vru or was not 
to bo called the "adoptire" Sou of God The HtargJcsa works, 
tgiin— the bajnflitry ketionary and. sacramoutary— which made 
a deep mart upon the church life of the continent, are worts of 
compTUiioa As to the rerUon of the text of the Latin Bible, 
clear erldeiico that It was the work of Alenin la not jet producible , 
but the probability Is tctj rtrong that be was at least prominent 
if not supreme, in the undertaking. 

But, though the tale of Alenin's labours Is an Imposing one, 
It is the Intellectual stimulus which he imported, and the long 
line of scholars which owed to him its existence, that forms bis 
true monument He ranks with Bede as an insptrer of men but 
the rehlcle by whkh his inspiration was conroyed waa rather the 
mice of the teacher than the written words. 

With Alenin we doe© the list of the considerable authors who 
tall within our period. Bat there still remain some few writings 
of the eighth and ninth centuries which demand a word of notice. 
These cotrsht mainly of Bros of saints, rtoans, poems and 
dcroUooal litem turn 

The anon jm out lira of the abbots of Wearmouth and J arrow 
ai>d the life of Cuthbert by a Iindisfhrne monk — both ex 
tecrirdj used by Bede — bare been mentioned already The 
earliest life of Gregory the Great, to whkh an English origin Is 
attributed, should not be forgotten here. It Is discussed by 
Plummer in an appendix to the edition of Bedes History 

More important than this, from the literary point of slew, are 
the Ores of Wilfrid of York by Eddlus Stephanos, and of Guthlao 
by Felix. Both of these belong to the eighth century The 
former begin* in a way which may Indicate either indolence or 
modesty 00 tbo pert of Its author, who transcribes, with fow 
alterations and without acknowledgment, the preface of the 
anonymous life of Cuthbert. The reading of the life will pro- 
bably conduce to the most Evroarable interpretation being placed 
upon this proceeding for, unflinching partisan as he Is, Eddius 
make* cs think of him kindly Many a man would hare spoken 
much more bitterly of the opponent* of hi* hero , and, though 
Eddlus peraUtcntly and gallantly disguises that heros fault*, wo 
do not f eel so much that ho U a bad historian, a* that he b a 
wrongly faithful friend. 

Felix, the biographer of Guthlae, b flu- more picturesque In 
stjlo than Ed dint Unlike the latter, he has fallen under the 
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spell or Akllrclm. Ho has been faadnatcd, too, b y tin taka of Ibo 
demon honk* who Jaunted the lonely hermit of tbo fens, and has 
portrayed them hi language uhleh, whether directly or not, tu 
reproduced In Tcrna colar poetry not many generations later 

Okiscly connected with thcao biographies of mint* are the 
ririons of the next world. Several of them am reported by Bede 
notably tbo rid on of Fnroey, tbo Irish bonnlt, and of Ihythebn. 
Two more (one of them In a fragmentary condition) are preferred 
among tbo correspondence of Bonifaeo. like the life of Chrthbc 
these apocalypses had firm hold upon the popular imagination, 
and some of them appear In the horn Ike* of Aelfrfo In an Engliih 
dnm They owed their origin, it may be remarked. In great 
menaoro to thoJ)«i/ot77«a of Gregory and tho opocryphal Revelation 
(rf Paul — which latter as we hare aeon, waa known to Aldhdm. 
It Is poealbkt that the fkr older Hcrdation <\f Ptler may hare 
mnriTed In acme form accessible to the English church of the 
■erenth and eighth centuries. Erldeooo 1» not wanting to thow 
that an Italian npocaljpeo of the aorenth oentury, U»t of 
8t B* routes of Fhtoja, was studied In England not long after 
our period* 

In tbo deportment of poetry ll>e only considerable work which 
remain* to be mentioned U tl» poan of one Ethelwnlf upon the 
hlitory of a monastery the identity of which U not yet certainly 
fstabhihod. The house In qn cation was cl curly connected with 
IinSafunei, and Is thought to hare been nt Crayke uewp York. 
The poem 1* dedicated to Egbert, who waa bi*bop of IindMkme 
in the first quarter of the ninth century and li constructed on 
the model of Aleukia Terrified history of the mints of the 
church of York. It contains, among other thin g* , M aeocunt of 
a vistoo of the next world, similar to those mentioned in the lari 
paragraph. 

Of derutional literature, by which we moon more particularly 
collection* of fra jem and hymns for private use, there k fairly 
large quantity preserved in manuscript* which belong to the 
period under oon*i<lcr*tk»L The moat remarkable of these Is, 
perhaps, the Tolnme called the Book qf Cferac, now In the 
University library at Cambridge. Both CWtio and Spanish 
inficreccea hare been traced In many of the omnporitioM In this 
and other like works. Much light may eventually, bo thrown 
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by this of literature upon the intellectual, u well n the 
rcllgkrai, rorrotm dings of tho clergy and monk* of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

A not ineocridertble portion of the Latin writing* of those 
same centuries consists of documents connected with church law 
liook* called Tcnxiadwli exist under the names of Theodore, Bede 
and Egbert of York: and there are, beetles, canons of church 
eoundlB and the like. But theae hare really no claim to the name 
of literature, and a mere mention of them must suffice. 

Theae, then, are the chief remalm of the Latin literature which 
wxu produced in England before the time of Alfred. The period 
of greatest actlrity lasted, we hare seen, for about a hundred 
jean, from i_ix G 90 to TOO. It is marked by tho riae of two 
great schools, those of Canterbury and York, and by the work 
of one great scholar. The south of England produced works 
characterised by a rather perrerted and fendful erudition. It wna 
the north which gate birth to Bode, tho one writer of that age 
whose worts ere of first-rate ralue, and to Alenin, whose influence 
was supre me in tho schools of the continent. 

Hota to p. Tt. limy Brtfflrjr hx* poinUd <*t nbttriemi Refit* 1900, 

P- *>I) tint Oh flirt po«i> lx, aoti Ukrly idiramd to Hrfnntxl, cot HJLcIto, tod 
Oat Um filth b bj IxthDnld tod 1 1 InMii to cm Cha. 
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ALFRED AKD TUB OLD ENGUSTI mOSE OF IT73 
REIGN 

Tna reign of AlfralaopdrodlU chief glory from thoparonallty 
of the king. He had many titles to fame. Ill* character wu 
in* do np at »o many dlrerte element* that ho teemed, *t one nod 
the tamo time, to bo military leader l&w g tr er , scholar and taint, 
and theae dement* were to combined that the balance of the 
whole wat never disturbed. In tbo mind* of posterity Alfred 
lire* a* tho typo of an Ideal Engl bh i raw . 

In each of the deportment* of hh actlTlty the king'* work wu 
of permanent value. HI* efforts, Umogli euentially pioneer In 
character, laid a solid and permanent foundation for the tnper 
itrnetnre which wu to bo rnisod by hit mccetacm. At king, be 
rnled a portion only of modern England and left much to be com- 
pleted by hit descendants. Bat the central tong policy which be 
Inaugurated and tocccaafnlly realised— the policy of making Yfemax 
the mrclcTu of England 1 * expansion — alone made poarible the 
growth of an enlarged kingdom. Alfred ■ Heel* for Weatex re- 
fleet a large virion and much practical wisdom, and the nrign 1* 
u remarkable for it* educational m for It* political progrew. nk 
conception* were cosmopolitan rather than Insular Ho never lost 
right of the Importance of keeping hk kingdom In organlo relation 
with European drilbation — o kaeon atampod upon hit mind ever 
rince, in hi* early yean (OM), during the pontificate of one of the 
great cat of the popes, Leo IV ho had visited Rome and the court 
of Chariot the Bald. This virit made a vivid imp res s i on trpon 
Alfred* mind. Hb fldher ■ marriage with the emperor ■ daughter 
Judith, cemented rehtionthlp* with tbo continent trvl the 
insularity of Britain wu henceforth broken down. The import- 
ance for literature of thb em ergen ce from boktkm cannot bo 
ons- -estimated. Charle* the Great h&d gathered round him at 
Aachen a cultured circle of achokui and writer*, and had pro- 
moted a renascence of domical rtndy the influence of which wa* 
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rtfil pomrrfnl tn the days of Charles the Bold. Tbo illuminated 
MSS of the French court of the ninth century — the St Denli 
end Met* Bible*, the Pinlter and book of Gospels, In particular — 
are conspicuous examples of artistic ikUL After his accession 
Alfred looked to the Frank! nh empire for awfetauce hi his task 
of reviving learning In Wessex. At his reqncet, GrimbnW, * 
monk of St Bert In In Flanders, and John of Corbie came 
error to Britain, and were appointed abbots of Winchester and 
Arthelnty respectively The king diligently promoted scholarship, 
and himself undertook to translate into West Saxon recognised 
works In Latin proce. At tbe same time be Increased the number 
of monast erica awl reformed tbe educational side of these imrtitn 
tkms by the introduction of teachers, English and foreign. r Hio 
story of Grim bald’s rhrlt to Oxford and of the existence there of a 
community of scholars is, however, not supported by any evidence. 
The legend was Interpolated in an edition of Asscrs IaJ* of 
AJfrtxJ based an Parker a text, which Camden published in 
1003 — 3. No MS, or other authority, is known to support 
Camden s statement. The consequence of tbo educational and 
literary activity of Alfreds reign was to transfer the centre of 
learning from Northumbria to Wessex. The monastic) communities 
of Undhfarno, Eretham and Croyland had fostered echo la raid p 
in the north, and, In the seventh century Whitby hail produced 
Caedmon. In 074 Benedict Bbcop had built the monastery of 
St Peter at Wearmonth and, In 082, a second bouse at J arrow at 
both of which largo libraries were collected. The arts of glass- 
making, gold-work and embroidery were Introduced from the 
continent. Northumbria bad thus become “the literary centre 
of western Europe," producing scholars of the type of Bede* the 
master of the learning of his day, and Alenin, the scholarly helper 
of Charles the Great Bat with the appearance of the Danes began 
the decline of learning In tbe north. So much did scholarship suffer 
in consequence of tbo viking raids that, at the date of Alfred's 
accearioo, there was no scholar even south of the Thames who could 
rood the tmaa-book In Latin. The revival of letters In Wessex was 
the direct result of the king’s enthusiasm and personal efforts, and 
his educational alms recall Irreabtfbly tho work of Charles tho Great. 

The authorities for tho lifo of Alfred are many, but of unequal 
rnlue. Till own worts, reflecting os thoy do his personal 
character end convictions, furnish the most important data, the 
Chrtmtde and tho L\fs by Ajrct ranking next in value. Asaer 
a Welsh cleric, was, in all probability, educated at St David a 
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He had already been In common lent! on with Alfred regarding the 
defence of hi* momutory wboo ho wu summoned by the king to 
aa*ht him In hi* odnentlcral schemes. According to his own 
account, Ajwct arranged to *tay with Alfred for tlx months of 
ifinh year (pending the remaining six In Woles. II o became the 
king"* most intimate Wood and dill gently audited him In hb 
study of In. tin. He was oTrrotnally appointed bishop of Sherborne, 
and died aocne ten year* after the king. The anti ten tidty of 
Aaaer 1 book has been mnch dbpoted. Tho unique M8 nirrircw 
only in charred and fllegible fragments, but it U dcor from 
external eridence that Parker ■ edition (1674) contain! large 
editorial alteration* and Interpolation* from the .Lire* of Et Neolt. 
Formidable eridence In support of the gcnnincncu of tho original 
A tscr ha* been collected by 8 terenson and others. The WeJih *nd 
Latin form* and the acriptnral quotation! point to the early port of 
the tenth century and, at the aune time, attest tho Celtic nationality 
of tho author The chronology b baaed on a prim! tire reraion of 
tlie Chronicle, which the oath or mppleroect* by detail* which none 
bat an eye-wltnn* conld Imre supplied. Tho rerj Incompleteness 
of tho book b an argument against it* being a forgery It* abrupt 
beginning and con clod cm, and it* awkward combination of extracts 
from the CkrontcU with original matter may hare been doe to the 
choice of Frankish model*, inch a* Etnharta Life qf Charles th * 
Great or Thegan ■ Lift qf Ludtcig tks Pious. Assor • book hold* 
a unique poaition as "the carilewt biography of an English layman." 
Florence of Worcester la raloahle a* CD nitrating the genuine text 
of Aaaer, dnee he ignore* what was, apparently Interpolated. The 
later chronicler*, Simeon of Durham and W ill lam of Malmesbury 
throw occasional light on Incidents In the king* career, but, on 
the whole, are responsible far the growth of the Alfred legend. 

The chronological order of Alfr ed'* works la difficul t to 
determine. Depending, aa we do, mainly upon Internal eridence, 
there I* no absolute teat whereby to fix the priority of one work 
orer another Eridence of ttyle la notodoody nntn at w u r t hy 
There are, bowerer a few condderatkm on the huafa of which a 
genenl arrangement may 'be attempted, though scarcely two 
critic* are in entire agreement a* to the Anal order Of these 
oondderatbn* tho meat important fa ability to reproduce In W eat 
Saxon proae the spirit of the Latin original A oomparatirely 
doao translation b, In Alfred 1 * case, a dgn of the ■prentice hand 
fab latest work b marked by great freedom of rendering large 
Irraertk™. Some farther light h thrown cm the problem by the 
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character of the prefcm to the TOrtou boobi. The chrontdera 
are of little ojatitiLBce to the detenninaaon of the relotiio 
order 

The Handbook may safely be considered the earliest of Alfreds 
eompflsUom Unfortunately, no trace of the book Is now to be 
found, though Its existence b attested by external evidence. The 
drcnmrtaoccs o ruler which the formation of the Handbook was 
begun make It dear that It was essentially a commonplace-book of 
extracts from the Tetin Bible and the Fathers. Aaser to whom 
«u due tho suggestion that a book of this nature might be of 
service to the king, describes It as an assemblage of flosad i, 
culled from various sources. Those extracts Alfred wrote down 
hj Latin, In the first instance, and, afterwards, began to render them 
Into English. The first entries were made on 11 November 887, 
us taierabUi Martini * olemnitalc. William of Malmesbury 1 
refers to the common place book, quem patna lingua Handboe 
( Eneficindion ) it, manvalem librsm apptOaciL Further there 
is In Florence of Worcesters Chronicle a reference to certain 
Dicta refit AelfrexD, whereby the Handbook may possibly be 
meant There would, howeTcr be no justification for Identifring 
tho Dicta with the Handbook, were It not for the fact that 
Malmesbury uses the latter as an authority for the life of Aldhclm. 
It U quite coned ruble that Alfred Inserted among his notes on 
account of Aldhclm, with whose verses he was probably acquainted. 
But no Importance whaterer Is to be attached to Florence of 
Worcester s suggestion that the Handbook was a record of West 
Saxon genealogy It Is possible that neither chronicler is to be 
relied upon In this matter The formation of the Handbook 
was of literary Importance merely It afforded Alfred valuable 
literary training and indirectly stimulated him to try his hand 
at more extenslre translation. 

Ihe translation of Gregory sOuraPatforofi* nmy be considered 
the first of Alfred's Ufcmry works; properly so celled. Greta, 
raoli and Bovworth awarded first place to Boethius, but internal 
evidence is altogether in favour of the priority of the Pastoral 
Cbre. The decay of learning consequent npon Danish raids made It 
Imperative that an attempt should be made to revive the education 
of the clergy ho work of the Middle Ages seemed better adapted 
to enlighten the church than Gregory s treatise, designed to serve 
u a spiritual guide for the consdenco of the priest. In Horalta 
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of AnguriJne* wu an attempt to expound the thoali that the 
decline of the Homan empfro tm duo to other cutca tlmn the 
rise of Christianity and the neglect of pagan deUic*. 

Alfred > Interest In the work ofOrnahu layehleflyon the historical 
and geographical tide*, thongh he did not neglect to draw the 
moraL Ho aimed nt giving to the Engl is h people a compendium of 
universal history and geography handling his original with great 
freedom, tntrododrrg alterations and additions, omitting nrach 
superfluous detail and making original contributions of great value. 
The account of the geography of Germania la an Interpolation of the 
greatest Importance as a historical docnmcnL Farther the accounts 
of the celebrated voyages of Ohtbere and Walton Inserted In the 
volume were taken down from beamy The Norwegian, Oh there, 
had vojuged farthest north of all his contemporaries, reaching a 
latitude of about 71 16* Passing round the north of the Scandl- 
navian peninsula, he afterwards explored the White Sea- Not till 
IMS was this feat edlpsed, by Wnkraghby Ohthero afterwards 
made a vojnge south, from Halgoland to Haddeby in the Baltic. 
From thh point Wulfrtan set out to explore ths groat sea, which 
Oh there bad described as running for many miles Into the land. 
For a time he had Weodland on his starboard and the Danish 
Islands cm his port side. Continuing past the Swedish prorlnces 
of Blektng and fknalaod, ho reached the month of the Vistula. lie 
oatcred the Frische Half and sailed np the ETWng to Troso, haring 
aoccropilihed the royage In wjrm dnya On their return both 
r ojig e i s recounted their adrentnre* to Alfred, who gate them a 
sympathetic hearing. The narrative of Ohtbore must Kara had 
particular Interest foe him, for the spirit of dis eu r e iy which animated 
the Norwegian sailor was skin to that frit by the West Saxon king. 
Alfred had already farmed plans for the development of a nary, 
and wocM rtcdhy recognise the relation between the spirit of adren- 
tore and the maintenance of sea power Geographical conditions 
were largely responsible for the unrest of the Scandinavian. The 
Interior of Sweden was filled with dense pine forests and Norway 
was, foe the most part, a barren moor Hence expedition^ piratical 
or otherwise, and the growth of that lore for the een which Is 
reflected in the northern sagaa “He alone," says the Tnglb^a 
Saga, "had fall right to the name of sea king, who never slept 
under sooty beam and never drank at chimney corner* The 
narrative of Ohtberes voyage holds a unkfoe poeltico as the first 
attempt to give piprewdoo to the spirit of discovery It is, Lexldr% 
» OH* o^Dri, m. 
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good literature, and find* on honourable place In Hakluyts great 
Collection Of YOJBgOL 

Alfred ns too vise Id burden hi* boot -with all tho geographi- 
cal detail given by Orariu*. He confined himself to the eesentials 
of general geography omitting the descriptions of north east 
Africa and of central Alia and abbreviating other peianges. Tbe 
mistakes which crept Into hii version are to be ascribed either 
to lack of acquaintance with the district described or to a 
mbnnderatandlng of the somewhat difficult Latin of Orositts. The 
historical portion of the boot talc* original than the geographical. 
Alfred omitted a great deal, particularly In the section* dealing 
with domical mythology The atones of Philomela, Tantalm and 
Caligula had Utile to commend them, and were not Inserted In the 
translation. Many of the moralising* of Ororioa were left out, though 
a number were retained In a paraphrased form. Curiously enough, 
tome of the passage* definitely ascribed by Alfred to Ororin* are 
not to be traeed in the original. It is possible that, In inch cases, 
Alfred availed himself of material at yet unknown to ns. A more 
questionable proceeding li the omi*alon of details prejudicial to 
the reputation of Germanic tribes. The alterations and additions In 
the historical section are decidedly Interesting. There are the 
usual misunderstandings — the Identification of Theseus with the 
victor of Marathon, of Oarthnge with Cordova, and the fusion of 
the consuls lepWn* and Mud as Into one under the title of Ixjpldus 
Matins. WhereTor possible the king acts as Interpreter, aubatl 
toting, for example, English equivalents for the Latin names 
of British town* and English names of measure* for Latin. Tho 
description given by Orodus of the appearances of Connnodo* In 
the arena is reduced to the simple statement that the emperor 
was accustomed to fight duels- Alfred ■ Imagination play* around 
the details of the plague of frogs In Egypt — "No meat conld bo 
prepared without there being aa largo a qnantity of reptile* as of 
meat fa the vessel before It could bo dressed.” Cleopatra la de- 
scribed as placing the udder against her arm because she thought 
It would cause less pain there. Interesting account* are inserted 
of a Roman triumph and of tho temple of Janus. A side glimpse 
b often to be had of the king’s opinions, religious or otherwise. 
Ho enlarges on Sdpk> s love for the fatherland, concluding * he 
compelled them to swear that they would all together either Lre 
or die in their native land.” Hb admiration, likewise, b moved 
by the courage of Regains, to whom he devotee considerable 
i|ooe. Thus, Oroiius b of great value for the light It throws on 
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Alfred** rim meter lie Is shown to hare been a skilful geographer 
md an interested, if not a scholarly student of history 111* 
practice! purpose 1* dearly apparent- Ererywhere In dealing with 
history be entice roars to bring the historical fact Into ritnl rebtlcrn 
with current affair*. Tbo military ochleretncnt* of Greeks and 
Homans remind him of wars In which ho had himself been engaged, 
and his explanations of manoearres are generally based on bis 
own expert roce. Though tho hand of Allred U rery apparent In 
the page* of Orruitu, there is no good external authority for the 
authorship. The first to aaeodate hit name with this t ran s l ation 
was William of Malroostary' 

The translation of Bodes llistorta Ecdedattiea may be con- 
sidered rwrt The original b much lots freely rendered than b 
tho case with Oratmt — s fact which may hare been doe to the 
anthoritatlTe position occupied by Bcdos book. Tbo external 
testimony for Alfred"* authorship fa fairly tnart worthy la hi# 
Homily on Si OrtQory Aelfrtc refers to the Uitioria Anfffonm, 
“which Alfred translated out of Latin Into English " awl there U 
farther erideuce in the Cambridge MS, on Gut first leaf of 
which I* written, HUioricu* quondam /eat *t * Beda (alinutn, 
Alfred ttx Saxo tranMiuht tZZ* /jIh*. On the ground of certain 
Mercian characteristics In the text, bowerer Miller rent a res to 
doubt the Alfredtan authorship, and is led by the fact of certain 
omissions to fix tho locality of tho original MB nt Lichfield. On 
the other hand, Bchlppor bolds to the orthodox rlew and coctlders 
the argument* based on dialect to be unproTeu. The omission* In 
Alfred's Bede are rery considerable, mid no attempt is made to 
supplement the original with sen them annals. No account Is gl sen 
of the famous ecclesiastical contromsj which took place at Whitby 
— a fact which seems to Mlllor to confirm his slow that the translator 
was not a West Boxun but a Mercian, keenly aware of Scotch 
susceptibilities. Bede a accounts of tho groat figures of the early 
churches are retained, though the story of Adomnnn Is omitted 
In the Interest of hb narratNe Alfred omit* each document* ** 
letters from pope* and bishops, retaining only Gregory a first 
letter to the monk* and this in oral 10 olliqua. The finest pasmge 
In the English rerdon b the account of Caedmon, an 
piece of early prose, and Caedmon e hymn is Inserted In a West 
Saxon form, of ahtch tho original W to be found cmly in the 
Moore MS of Bodes Ulttory The style b frequently marred 
by orer-Etendnem. Latin eonxtructious are constantly Introduced 
1 C-U n#iTt» Xaffcna. tx, | US. 
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In «n dtnsnftcr tm-Engttili tuilcm, snd worts mo mrt hi mi 
nn-'EnglUh ten* u eqnlrikntl f or Ifltio term*. A pwroHwrlty 
of tho ityla b the omploroort of two F - n^llih terms to rejwewent n 
Ihtgle torm In tbo orisbul On the whole, the tnmsMcm CMiuot 
rmni tery high MBOog Alfred's works, ereo if It be riibtly wttii 
bated to Wm. 

There Is no extern*! midenee to enable u* to deride the date of 
Alfred! coda of law*. The historical Introduction, bated on the 
YwJffaU, thorn considerable Independence and cannot bo dated 
tctj early Tbe ccrm portion cf the code may be assigned, pro- 
rli {anally, to the close of Alfred i first translation period (c. 8S3X 
without, hewerer a ttaching much importaneo to Malmeabwy** 
statement that It was undertaken "amid the doth of arms 1 " The 
code la of a somewhat comporite character and has mmallj been 
arranged In three sections — the Introduction, the law* of Alfred 
proper and the law* of Inn. In hi* monograph entitled Tkt Ltgal 
Code qf Alfred ike, Grtttf, Turk points oat that this arrangement b 
not justified by the MSS. The Introduction consists properly of 
two pert*— the historical In trod notion baaed on tbe Mosaic law and 
the introduction proper Tbe insertions from the Mosaic law giro 
a uni renal character to Alfred’s code. They are Tendered some- 
what freely largo portion* of the Latin text being omitted and 
other portion* altered. One of the Mosaic law* ran as follow* 
"If a man shall dellrer tmto hi* neighbour money or staff to keep, 
and it be stolen oat of the man * b o os e, If the thief be found, he 
shall pay double. If the thief be not found, then the master of 
the boose shall come near onto God (or the judges X to see whether 
he hare not pnt hi* band unto his neighbour* good*'" This 
passage Alfred render* a* folkrws “If anyone entrust hi* property 
to hi* friend If he shall steal it, let him pay doable, If be know 
not who has stolen It, let him exenae himself" Another Mosaic 
!*w “If men contend, and one cmlteth the other with a stone, or 
witn his fist, and he die not, but keep hi* bod If he rise again, 
Wfd walk abroad upon Ms stati; than shall he that smote hfrn be 
qoit oriy be *haB pay for the lots of his time, and shall cans© him 
tobe thoroughly healed 1 "— has been ranch altered In Alfred’s 
twiion "If a man strike hi* neighbour with a stone or with hi* 

fist and he maT oewerthtle** go sbont with a staff; let Mm proride 

Mm a leech and do his work daring the time that he Is not able.** 
The Uw coocernlng the fireiborn— 1 ‘the firstborn of thy son* shall 
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tboa giro unto mo 1 natar»Hy find* no pbee In the West Saxtm 
code. Another alteration la the aobrfitntioo of two oxen for Are 
In the Hondo ordinance "If a man iball ateal an ox, or a aheep, 
and kill It, or aell It he ahall pey fire oxeo for an ox, and femr 
aheep for a thorp* ” A remarkable addition, Intended to counter 
act the acrerity of the Moaale code aa a whole, la that of the 
apoatolio letter at the clone of which Alfred contlnnca In hb own 
word*— "From this one law a man may kora how wo ought to 
judge aright He needa no other law-book* let him bethink him 
that ho do not to another what he would not bare done to himtrll" 
Alfred - * code U, aa we hare Indicated, of a com pod ta 
character He llnka himself with the church not only by hh 
lnaertkma from the Mosaic oode bot by hi* reference to "the 
many aynoda throughout the world and throughout England, after 
they had reeelred the faith of Chriet, 0 i holy Uahopa and other 
dlatlngnlibed ootmaeJlcri." Bone of the aynodkal law* racy hare 
been embodied In the Weat Shod oode. Further we find, along 
aide Alfred a own law*, tboae of Ine, of Oflh and of Aetbelbriht. 
The Mercian law* ascribed to 02a are, unfortunately loat, but the 
Kentish law* of Aethelbrihfc, the earlleat “doom*" we hare, 
though In a late copy can bo traced in Alfred - a code, where 
they hare been inserted In a reriaed form. Bede refer* to the 
original Kentish law* aa " written in English and atUl presorred. 
Among which, the king In the flrat place set down what aatb- 
faction ihonld be glren by thoae who ahonld ateal anything 
belonging to the church, the biabop and the other clergy" 
(n, D). The preen inaxe giroo to the church teems to bare 
appealed forcibly to the hlatori&n. Aetbelbriht a code la mainly 
taken up with the penaltiea payable for the I n fl icti on of poaonal 
Injuries. Hie compenactlou for the loa* of an oar is fixed, tariff- like, 
at Oa, of an eye at 60a, of a noae at Ba “If one man itrike another 
with the fiat on the note — 3a." Alfred carefully reriaed each of 
the pcrudtlca before inserting Aethdbriht a code in hla own. Hie 
law* of Ine date bock to the eighth cactory and are the earliest of 
West Saxon law*. They were more comprehend™ in character 
than the law* of Kent, but s e en, by Alfred* date, to hare reeelred 
large accretion*. Alfred adopted the derekrped oode of Ine ap- 
parently without injecting It to rerMoa. Bat bo connect* hla own 
particular code with the earlier ano in *och a way aa to make tha 
one icpplementary to the other. One of Ine'* law*, aa it appear* 
in Alfred"* text, ta worth quoting 
* s*. na, ta. 
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If * ru born * tre* l* • wood rod tt b mado efear who dM It, Ut bla 
par tb* full prmltj cl Cfa, brews* tlnki likf. If » mm ; f»0 mbj tows 
U »wwjd*odttbf(jondtmt,l#i him pay foe flimo with 30*; H* 

Med net w foe more, kwr*Trr many tk*y b*. fawoM the *» b an Wanner 
aod not * tM*L 

It b poerible that *01110 jwn elapsed before Alfred begun bb 
truulatkm of Boethius a D« Qo**olat {0*4 P\iU*opkia«- Awumlng 
that hi* energies bad been faSj employed daring the period from 
888 to 893 with hb mriy work, be eould bore bad little leisure 
for any no m undertaking before the year 807 Tbe freedom with 
which the whole cjf tUa new task b carried out point* to a late 
period and a mature method Boethha a book ranked among the 
moat characterhtlc product* of the Middle Agee. It* Influence 
on later litem taro ni Immense, and Is scarcely to be estimated 
by the n amber of translation*, rrameron* though they were. It 
was done into English, after Alfred* time, by Cbanecr and 
EUmbeth, Into German by Hotter, loto French bf Jean de Mean. 
An early metrical rcralon In Prorata! also exist*. The influence 
of Boethlo* has been traced in Btomdf It permeates Dante 
and Chancer The during word* of the Paradbo — “Already my 
desire and wifl were rolled, crcn u a wheel that moreth equally 
by the loro that mores tbo *un and the other atari “—owe thdr 
origin to the ConiotatloH 0/ PMflotopMy. Tbo book wa* written 
while the author wa* under sentence of death after baTing fallen 
into dUfarour with tbo Oatrogothlc king Ibeodria It b in the 
fora of a dialogue between Boothia* and Philosophy, wherein are 
set forth the consolation* associated with the con torn pla tire state 
of mind. The fhmotu dbsartatkrn upon fate and proridence b 
conducted with considerable aubtlety bat the atmosphere of the 
book b religion* rather than phBosophkal, and it b signally free 
from the tochnkalttie* of the school*. Bocthia* hark* back to 
the early Greek atand point of Plato, from whom he derires bb 
control doctrine of snbmbri recc**. The finite I* to bo realised 
only In tho aieolute, which b identical with loro, end loro b 
tralbed by faith. Tho Middle Age*, with thdr rirW scuta of an 
OTtmalfog fate, found in Boethlu* an Interpretation of life closely 
akin to tho spirit of Christianity Iho CtnuoIcUto* of PkUotophy 
aland*, by it* note of fatalbm and it* afBaftle* with the Chrirtbm 
doctrine or humDJty, midway between the heathen philosophy of 
Bajeca and tho Inter Christian philosophy of consolation repre- 
•ruted by Tboma* k Kempt*. Alfred’s religion* outlook had much 
In ccmrtKsi with the gentle philosophy of "the fat of the Roman*,* 
and Urn tromlaUon afforded him comMerablo opportunity foe 
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•df-exprowkrtL In aomo parage* the king Identifies hlmtelf 
■with tbo pbfloaopher and enlarge* on metaphyiical theme*. In 
other*, a* In the femora ■crenteenth chapter, bo reflect* on toch 
problem* u hi* duty toward* the state — 

TUi knwwtri, I Uwbb, lint the gmd sod rnujdenr of thh Wmpor*l 
paw*r fcorr* bmw pi t ta r 1 m* rrrwth, mor h«r» 1 loafed tnmut f*r til* 
•■rthlj klnj^cwtj bat I dwtird tool* tod maUrisl far tba mark wVVh I ni 
todarad to irart, U anler that I a If hi r fr t ac ui ty aal Btilutfj natni tha 
Oowar nlrasUd to raa. 

The rendering of Boethlo* I* dotct clcwo, end the addition* 
giro ft tmkjne character to the work. The spirit of Alfred* 
Terri on, naturally h more In keeping with Christianity th*n 1* 
the Noo-ITbIodIc doctrine of Boethius. There U definite mention 
of Ood *ixl Chrirt where Boethius speak* of * tbo good," or " lore," 
or * the true way " or " dlrine reason " tgaln, the English rerrion 
rulwtltate* " angel* for * (Urine substance.'’ The minor addition* 
are often Intcrwtlng. The lynx 1* "an animal that can aee 
through anything— tree* or eTen •toot*’* the parrot are “the 
cruel goddenae* who preside orcr the fete* of erery man" Orpheu* 
t» “an excellent good harper" Alfred'* Intereit In geography 
Induced him to supply the Information that w llrtna Thrdt U 
ritnated “In the north- w«*t of thli «irth,” and mount Etna in 
“the Uland of Scflj" But It I* In the expanded parage* that 
the chief ralue of the book conrirt*. The preface and chapter j, 
with It* Intereating account of the Latin author are wholly 
original. Chapter xrn, again, I* original, me for a few line*. 
Detail* concerning Boriri*, Itegnhr* and Seneca are faaerted, 
which are only partially translated, and the account of Cicero h 
a noteworthy addition. It wai a happy inspiration that led 
Alfred to reader the In tin — Ubi nrtne JltldU on a T'abridi 
mcaaUt— In the aplrit of a Teuton attached to hi* twthinwl 
legend*— “TYbere are the bone* of VT eland 1 " Ha U much Jn- 
tercated fas astrology and refer* more than once to “the add 
star" Sotnro. The reflaetlte pejaage* afford mo*t instruct! re 
tflurpao* Into the woridogi of the king* mind. They at* per 
moated by deep reflgfon* ferrotrr “It U," be write*, “ the expec- 
tation and fancy of fholi that power and wealth are the hlfbeai 
good but really it b quite otherwise." He reflect* on the ranlty 
of eorthly nmbltkm, * O glory of thl* world, why do mm f»W] y 
call thee glory, whaa thoa art not aof“ The literary be*oty 0 f 
the simile* dnpioywd by Alfred ha* been often noted. Prosperity 
r r t “Bka a-jaai of wind" blearing* flow from the *onroe 
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of bB goodne** "Eke watem from the tee." God is likened to 
a tteenman who peredres the oncoming of a storm and make* 
preparations against ft In an Important article, Scfcepe* raised 
the question u to how far Alfred’* Interpolation* were bawd on 
IAtln commeutarie* similar to that of Froumond, or upon echolfa 
*ach u are to bo found in the Munich MB. He pointed out that, 
in expanding Boethius* account of the giant*, who Incurred the 
wTath of Jnplter br aaaalling hearen, Alfred Introduced Nimrod 
•nd the tower of Babel. The hint for this aeon* to barn been 
dertred from the Munich MS. The famous s imil e of the egg— 
Thoa, fVirtoa* kin* of boats, thro**h *tron* ml*ht wtmdrrfuDy dl£»t 
«f*btbh <b* **rtk to firmly that aha fneBn*tit Mot cm *ny rid* new may aha 
rink hitbtr thither any mar* than aba rtf did. Y*t nothin* earthly 
nulalm her It U tquPy wry fer thb world to fill upward* or don vwmrtb 
hkwt to that which t* an rut, the yolk to In tha midst y*t fftWleth 

freely about tba «**. fto tUnds tha world fixed In Ua pla g e, whfla the airtwntm, 
(ha ptoy of water*, the »ky and tha atm* and tha ihtnfa* shall toot* ahoat 
day by day a* they <M km* ajp>— 

and the other simile, of the wheel, in which God la compared to the 
fixed axle round which the felly and spoke* turn, aro not wholly 
original bat, together with many other ptungca, *how the Influence 
of the scholia. It i» highly probable that much in Alfred’s work 
which ha* hitherto been looked upon u wholly original will be 
found to hare been board upon similar source*. The preface, cm 
the genulocne** of which towo doubt ha* been thrown, Inform* u* 
that Alfred wa* the translator of the book and that ho rendered 
hi* original “•ometfanes word for word, sometimes een*e for sense, 
a* bc*t be could amid the manifold occupations of hi* kingdom.** 
Thi* description of the king's method h altogether In keeping with 
that prefixed to the Pastoral Cart. It 1* worthy of note *W 
according to lYIDuim of Malmesbury 1 , Aoer had prerloudy glowed 
the iAtin for the king's benefit. In riew of thl* statement the 
Present translation was, for a long time, considered to hare been 
the first of Alfred 1 * undertakings. He nay hare intended to begin 
Bodhxas at an enriy period, but it is certain that the translation 
is we now hare it Is a late piece of work. The language has 
gircu rise to interesting problems. The two chief MSS, the 
Bodleian and the Cottonian, contain, according to Sleters, a 
large number of Kestlsma These are possibly due to a scribe of 
Kentish origin, the whole case being parallel to that of iJedc. 

Muth discussion has arisen with regard to the anthorshlp 
of the abltcratlre metre* which are to be found In the British 
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duaoura BIS of Bodhtm (Otbo A. Oh Tho younger BTS *1 
3xford contain! n proae rendcra of theao metre*. It i* generally 
iptd that the Tcra e r en d er ings are bated, not on the Iiitin 
llrtctly, bot on a "Wat B ax cm proeo rental. In the Britlih 
Museum MB the text It preceded by two prefaces, one of which 
l> io *111 tort tire tct*o the other in pro*©, attribute* the metre* 
to Alfred. Thomas Wright waa the first to doubt the king'* 
mthonhip of the metre*, bot hi* argument* hero been largely 
iltproTed. Lckht tu able to bring forward a more formidable 
can. While admitting the weakncaa of Wright* argument!, ho 
contended that the can for Alfred 1 ! authorship rati on an 
DMKnmtl bails. lie agreed with Ton Brink in the opinion that 
the preface ascribing the rent* to Alfred U Dot authentic, and 
maintained that the king, In attempting to render ht» own proao 
Into totwv wonld scarcely bare dong *o cloady to hU model u U 
the e^fL On the other band, Ilartinann bai pointed ont that 
Alfred'* iklll in proae argue* no fscfiftj in Tcrte-maklng. The 
two poena in Cura Pasforalit hare no more distinction than 
tho*e In the Brithh Mn»enm MB. Again, there aro certain 
axptwaJcmi in thii MS, not to bo found In the Oxford type, 
which definitely refer to paamja* In the Utter. The author of 
the Tune* appear* to identify himself with the author of the prose 
translation. On the whole, the qneriioo tnott be left open, though 
it would aoon that it re*U with thoae who deny the king*! author 
thip to establish tbehr caae. It U known that Alfred woi on 
euthu*b*i In regard to Old Engllih Terse, and it h not Impro bable 
that he we* well acquainted with the rer*e* of hi* kinsman, 
Aldhclm. A iplrit of emulation may hare led him to try hk 
hand at ranlflralkm. 

The West Saxon rerilon of Augmtinoi Soliloguta ftandi hut 
In order of Alfred’s tramUtloux, and considerable doubt has been 
expreand a* to it* genulneneaa Fanil, cm the grooud t w 
Alfred’! name does not occur in the preface, reject* It altqjetber, 
and find* jo*tffleation in the fket that the Ungoage b an Impore 
form or West Saxon. Wtllker, who formerly Idea tided the BolUo- 
gvbst with the Ucndbool, ccrakkn tbs book to he genolaa 17* 
point* out that the pre&ce in it* protect form U motlUted and 
that the twelfth century MS 1* too late to afford any eridenc© ta**5 
on style. Judging from the nature of the reference* to holy 
ordwi, the traiaUtioc appear* to bare been the work of a Uym*n 
rather than of a moot, and tba chwing -ronh, whether gamine cr 
not, attribute it to Alfred. Tba TocmboWy of the Sciilo^cki 
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has much in common with that of Alfred 1 ■ Boethius and 
there mre do*e resemblance* between the two work* In thought 
and style. Borne of the original pe*ages seem to hare been 
directly based upon translated portion* of Boethius, and original 
passage* In both work* sometime* correspond closely Alfred 
wn* attracted to Augustine by tho nature of his theme. 
The Latin work is a treati*e on God and tho soul, in which 
m uch *pace is deToted to a dbrawion of hnmortality the 
tramlatlon b undertaken quite in accordance with Alfred 1 * 
customary method*. He reader* the first book somewhat cloeely, 
but paraphrases the sense and make* a few addition*, in 
dulgtng hb taste for simile Id a comparison between the sonl 
at rost In God and a ship at anchor, and discoursing at length 
on the change* that take place in nature, on the likeness between 
God and the ean and on tho relation between king and subject 
Book h be render* Tcry freely He d brasses the problem of 
immortality from an Independent standpoint, ■ bcliofe thine own 
reason and belloTo Christ, the Bon of God, and beliere all His 
taint* for they ware trothful witnesses, and bcliere thine own soul 
which ercr declares through reason that she i* In thee." Book m 
b baaed on another source, Augustine s Dt Videndo Deo, supple- 
mented by passages from Augustine s Da Cimtate Dei, G regory * 
Moral* and Dialogue* and Jeromes Oommaitarf cm Lvhe. 
The dialogue form b continued for some time, though tho 
source* do not justify such an arrangement The spirit of the 
wbolo translation b doeply religious. It b a logical dbraaskm 
of the nature and fotnro of the sonl. In which Auguitinos 
dialectic* are rejected in farour of common-sense reasoning. 
There b a natural connection between the SoWoqtaa and 
Boothia*, iloce It* central theme had already been suggested in 
the closing page* of the latter It ha* already been thown that 
the prefaco to tho Pailond Cart b in the nature of a general 
Introduction to Alfred* translated wor k* the preface to the 
Soliloquies may be considered an epiloguo— the king'* farewell 
to literature — 

lB*lh*TTdTnepcl«M*d:prei**»dUriiDdh*wE«f«re*th c f tU too^ 
aklth I fSDcId btodb, iftd bow*b-U*ib*n t*d bolt-Ualw* for **eh of the 
Uik*whlehIw«»«piUi of wndertihlnff tb* Umt weo.1, ufuul crratl 
tw tt i*it I ***» »ot ho™ with • *mt harden, tbxt> U pteunl too net 

ti brtwjr iH On woodhwn*,«*« If I rooMhan *wtl*a it. Omwhbml 

J* w wwethbff which I M*d«l it heme. Thwwfew, I wdttM mty bm who 
, iUi nd Wi wmnT whttjc*, lh*t b« direct hhwulf to Ibi nm wood wb*r» 
I nt Lb* prot*, md Hat hi proewrw for hhmclf non, md load U* w*cjoca 
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wUb Ulr (hit U *»T » frit w»D,«Bd bjmt » 

be— i, md m*nj • towm acid iwsll tbrr« r— rr Oj »»d pc— «f ally both »fert*r 

>od rarmw m I L_»t» *ot doo*. 

With this parable Alfred doses Mb literary career 

The Utcrntnre of the reign for which the king was not directly 
responsible owed at least 1U inspiration to him. In the mormv 
terle* the work of producing MSS vent forward with greet actlrity 
but the *eribos were engaged In merely copying out books they 
did no original work. It had been customary, bower or, for the 
monk* to keep records of erects of ou tst anding importance. 
Three monastic records were of the briefest possible kind, de- 
signed to aerre merely bj landmarks In the peunge of time and 
not a* hbtoriml surreys, bet In these casual and unsystematic 
notes Alfred pcreelred the nucleus for a larger surrey of West 
Bazoo history Tbo change In the tone of the Ckrotudt has been 
ascribed to Aetbelwulfs reign, bet It Is probable that Alfred 
was respocatble for the systematic rc rial on of the earlier records 
bock to Bengasi and Ilorsa, and his connection with the OAronfd* 
Is possibly referred to in Gai mar’s Edorie da Exgla, though the 
al fusion U somowhat obscure. The Qkrvnidt, as known to us, b a 
highly composite piece of work, and It consiiUtdTtriaus recensions, 
the relations between which hare been carefully worked out by 
Earle and Hammer 1 The original nucleus belonged to Winchester 
the capital of the West Bazon kingdom. The Aifrodian Torsion 
come* down to BOS only at which date the tint hand In the MS 
rerjes, and of this portion Alfred may bo supposed to hare acted 
assoperrlaot 

From a historical point of riew the CTironfde was the first 
national continuous history of a western nation In lta own language 
from a literary point of riew it was the first great book in English 
preaa. The account of the yean BD3 — ^ U one of the most ririd 
In the whole of the annals. The struggle with the Donas and 
the great series of campaigns extending orer the whole of the 
•oath of England are described in detail At one time the king 
la at Exeter while Anthebred, the eeldoeman, h occupied ou the 
Berern, the struggle extending north aa far as Yoric and Chester 
Alfred's military and nan! reforms are enlarged upon, the 
king's briffiant exploits, and hla care for the nation a well being, 
inspiring tha annalist with the spirit of a historian. The whole 
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nam«r» i» & mwttrpitra of Old En^lib pro*, fall of rf^onr 
and Ufe. 

The VT«t Saxon translation of Gregory's Vlalopva and it* 
iiaptmllcm directly to Alfred. The unthonhlp of the translation 
has certr been called in question both Asaer and William of 
Malmesbury attribute It to Werferth, bishop of Worcester, who 
undertook the task at the kins’* bidding. The book is partly 
in dialogue form. Gregory i* found by hi* deacon, Peter, rittteg 
*in a solitary place, Tery fit for a tad a nd melancholy dis- 
position." The stories, which Gregory proceeds to tell, terre to 
rdlare M* mind of its weight of thought The monk, Hartlnlua, 
Impresses the sign of the cross upon a hearth-cake with a motion 
of the hand a tweet fragrance miraculously arise* from the grate 
of count Theophanins bishop FriguHtuma turns the coune of 
the Serohlo by marking out It* bed with * rake. Book n It 
exriuritely deroted to St Benedict. The collection was an 
attempt to complete the accepted Urea of the aminta by a recital 
of miraculous deeds performed In Italy Towards the end of the 
book Gregory leare* Italy and tells the story of 6t HcnucnegUd 
and his brother king Recarede. The preface. In the Oxford and 
Cambridge MSS, Is the work of the king and Is tlm* of particular 
Interest — 

I, Alfred, by Gad’s aiue, fflgatlled wHh lbs llfl* of Idmr bar* petrel red 
*»d ofl*tx Ifiierat fro** tb* wwjlmff of sscrad kcofa, that ws, to whom Osd hath 
so mn*h wwWiy brotjor bats particular used to btwiW* sad soMn* 
•w winds to Qm dirts* trw la th* aMst of worldly cares | ueordlo*ty 
1 bewnght my frlthfal frfesdi that they woold writ* dem oat of hob 
books coocCT otag tb* crfnele* of tbs saint* tb* fedbratny aarratVr* j lb*i I. 
stnosthewd la nry mlod by adinocdtloe asd Jots, ffilytt opoa spirits*} 

IbJocs la tb* mblit of t*y worktly tam 

The MSS of the IhnlopTJU hate gircD rise to interesting 
problems. The Cambridge and British Museum types are closely 
related and stand apart from that of Oxford. From thlt fret 
Krebs deduced the theory that the Jhahyfvc* were translated on 
two separate occasions. A more careful comparison of the MSS 
ha* shown that they are aHtkriTed from a single original, of which 
the Oxford type represents * rerised rerrion. 

Tho West Saxon Jfartyrofopy max be ascribed to Alfred’s 
refen. Cockayne *u of opinion that the oldest MS— that In the 
British Museum— dale* from the ninth century It Is noteworthy 
that tho mint* referred to belong either to the period preceding 
tho king s reign or to the reign Itself Another proof of the age 
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of tho collodion fa the fact tlmt under 5 August Oewntd fa described 
u buried at Barths oy though hfa body ni moved to Gloucester 
soon after Alfred 1 * death. The story of St (16 November) 
soem* to bare been derived from tbo east. The Leech-Loot attest* 
Alfred 1 * rehUloo* with EHaa, tho patriarch or Jenualon, whoa* 
rule extended from 607 to JW? The llartyrology U incomplete, 
bat it extend* from 31 December to SI December 

Alfred i literary reputation caused a number or other work* to 
be ascribed to 1dm for which there fa no trustworthy evidence. Of 
these tho most important fa the so-called P taller William of 
Mtlmcsbory make* a statement to tho effect that Alfred began 
a translation of the Psalms, bat wo* nnablo to complete It — 
Piallcmm trmrfkrrt afftrcaw ru> prrvta pari* exjiteata 
vtvcndl fincm/edt' Curiously enoegh, an doventh century MS 
tn the Blbllothtqne Natloualc at Pari* contain* an OH English 
proae Tertian of tho first fifty pselrm, followed by an allitoratlTO 
renfcu of the remainder II — cl). MTtilkcr eonjocture* 

the prose portion* were baaed on tho work of Alfred re- 
ferred to by William of Malmesbury Each psalm I* preceded 
by an introduction, In which aro *ct forth tho drcumstancas 
under which the pwdm was written. The translation fa free, 
and tho method of rendering one word by two fa frequently 
resorted to. In this latter respect the prose Ptalltr resembles 
Alfred 1 * Bedt and Pastoral Card The alliterative portion* 
in the Pari* MS were probably Introduced to supplement the 
defidenefas of the prose version there can be no doubt that a 
ocanplcte alliterative Ycrrkm of the Psalm* was In existence when 
the prose was undertaken. 

Alfred ha* been credited with a coHoetlcm of Prot-erin In 
metrical form. In favour of thfa there fa not tho slightest evidence. 
For centurle* he must have had some reputation a* a philosopher 
and an anonymous collection of maxims would naturally be 
associated with bis name. A treatise oo Falconry and a trans- 
fa tioc of Aesop* Fables have also been attributed to him, bat for 
neither of these fa there any evidence. 

Alfred's literary achievement fa of Immense importance. The 
prominence given to the vernacular during bfa reign mode It 
posrible for English literature to develop on Us own Hoe*. Ho 
was wise enough to limit himself to the work of translatioo, sines 
he had not, apparently great creative genius in letter*. Bat the 
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effect of his choice of models wu* to introduce a large Latin 
element into Old English proao style. Compared with the abrupt 
and ragged style of the king Cynewulf episode in the early part 
of the G\romd< s, Alfred’s prose is that of an accomplished writer 
compared with later prose, it Is largely tentatlre. It was not 
tin til nearly a century later that more definite rceulta were 
achieTed when Aolfric took op the task left Incomplete by the 
"West Saxon king. Apart from the historic estimate, Alfred 
has some personal claim to recognition aa a proae-writer HU 
original passages, howerer ranch they may owe to uncfiacorered 
sources, embody his own personal courted on*, and afford a remark 
able proof of his ability to Inform with life the materials at his 
disposal. In literature, personality is of the utmost importance, 
and Alfred is one of the most personal of writers. He is the 
embodiment, not only of the Intellectual, but of the spiritual, 
thoughts of his time. His writing* constantly re real his aspira- 
tions after troth, and, cron In the Lares, there Is a definitely 
religious tone. “I hare wished," he writes in BortAttw, “to lire 
worthily while I Ural, and to lea to to those who should come 
alter me my memory In good deeds." And, In the language of 
the Inscription on the monument erected to his memory at 
Wantage in 1877, ho “found learning dead, and he restored It 
education neglected, and ho reTired it." 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM ALFRED TO THE CONQUEST 


It teem* pmnbtfbio to treat the year 90 P when king Alfred 
died, u the dividing Hoe between the earlier and later period! 
of Old Engllih II tern tore. According to this claadfleatlon, nearly 
all tho poetry oompoeod In till* com tr y before the Norman con- 
queat would toll within the first period while the balk of the 
proeo writlngi In tho vermicular would be Included In the aecond. 
It wo*, bxleod, during the tenth and eleventh eenturioa that our 
language In ita Old Kngikh atago attained its highest develop- 
ment aa a proee medium. The droumatancea of the time were 
unfavourable to the production of sustained poema. This may 
be owing to the gradual break-up of Old En gl lih tradition 
and to ti»e Influenca of another German to literature, then at Ita 
height, In the Engllah court. The chief poetical fragment* that 
have aurvlvod from theee yean deal with contemporary evunta, 
and aeani to be the outbreak of emotion* too atrong to be sup- 
pressed. 

like feel Inga find their expression alao in tho proee literature 
of theae centuries, which saw not only tho riae of the Weat Saxon 
kings to foil mastery over England, but also the rictoriea of Dane 
and Norman, and the quenching of all hope of English rule over 
England until the conquered tho old abaorb the cooqueron. There 
wsa sosrcely a year during this period in which the baraaaed rulera 
of the kingdom could aflbrd to lay oakie their arm* though, 
during the time of comparative quiet between the dmth of 
Aetheliian and the ai'.usrirsi of Aetbelred, England took an active 
part in the monaatlc revival which wma a marked feature of 
contemporary European hiatory In theae time* of struggje, letter* 
and learning found, for a time, their grave, and long year* of patient 
atruggle w e re needed to norite them. 

Tho gloomy tale k nowhere better told than in the (Jkronid*, 
which, written in rimpie la n guage, alone marki for more than half a 
ce n t ur y the continuance of literary activity in KnghmH 
1 B*» »oU ■■ p. ui 
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The beginning of the Ghrov&d* fa usually ascribed to the influence 
f Alfred, and it continud for two and a half centurfe* after that 
tog's reign, king after the last English king had been slain and the 
Id tongue banished from court and school. Its principal recen- 
;cra‘ diffe r from one another not in the main story, but In the 
ttenticm given to various details, and in the length to 'which they 
re carried. Owing to the number of hand* employed In its 
ompcwltion, the literary merit la very unequal aometimea the 
ntriea oonatet of a date and the simple statement of an erent at 
them wo find passages of fluent and glowing narrative, sa In the 
coord of the war filled yean from 911 to 924. The period from 
>25 to 976 la rery bore, and such entries as exlrt relate mostly 
o church matter*. It H boworer within this time that the 
wind pal poema of the Chrtmtda are inserted. Under 991 la 
told the atory of Antal's raid at Mai don in which Byrhtnoth fell 
[ n the yean 976 — 1001, the CKrotnde is of extreme interest, and 
the Timli for the year 1001 are very fuIL Some tim e about 
the middle, or towards the last quarter of the eleventh century 
the present recension of tho Winchester chronicle was transplanted 
to Christ Church, Canterbury and there completed with Canterbury 
annals, passages being Interpolated In Tariouj place* from begin 
nlng to end from the chronicle kept at St Aoguattoes, Christ 
Church library haring been provkroaly burnt Before this, the 
notice taken ol Cuntertrarj erreuta was so extremdj slight that 
wo do not even bear of tho murder of archbishop AelfhCah (St 
Alphego) by tho Dane* 1 The MS known as Cott Tib. A. ti 
seemi to b»Te beet originally meant to serve as an introduction 
to farther annals, which, however, were never written and it 
U, apparently, a copy of tho original Abingdon chronicle (I tael/ 
a copy of the original Winchester written at Abingdon), which 
did not reach beyond 977 The MS under consideration b shown, 
by a mass of internal and external evidence, to hare been written 
about 077 tho year to which its amtuls reach. It may fitly be 
called tho iXorier Abingdon chronic! e to distinguish it from the 
longer Abingdon chronklo referred to below, with which It has 

1 Tb« Wlotfeartn o* VuVn titroaVi*, la lb* ol Ccrp*j rVrtrtl CoIUf*. 

CmnhiUfn ti* »b*rtcr AUmfifon (CcU. TCu A. n)i tha kcj« At^pl-w 

(Oort.Xik B. ijj tb* Er«*h*» ot W«t»*Ur cimmltk (Octt. TIA. B. r*h 

P»**rtot**jk cluoiriel* (Bol L*ai SJ6). 

• Th* netnthm «ni«r notk* U * «cyy of tb* apical tbnxdcfr, .V.^V 

kn» W *1*0 Un »CW cf t bm crfA*l lUlfiWi Arrc rlrt. ElSM CM ((TMTMrl 
Ttt. 1. n, md Ttt. a I, o» to S3*. lUtaraHjr it 4oa« not huerpenta lb 

ll«Tt±m ebroaiti# bet tminiLfce* ■ liod cj arpu&U j^r.^Uli._ Lrom tot— #11 
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modi In common 1 , both, for dimple, bodily insert tlio Mercian 
annals (sometime* called the chrtmido of Aethelflaed). Theso 
extend from 003 — 025, and tell, with some detail, of the warlike 
fait* of the Lady of Mercia. It may be noted, in pairing, that tbeie 
Mercian annals occur in the ao-calkd Worcester chronicle*, where, 
however they are distributed, with some omisrioos, amoogit other 
matter Tbe*e Mercian nmol* are of the greatest Interest, both In 
origin and history Tbeir chronology dlEers considerably from that 
of other chrtmidea Pcrhapa the original document, or boom? copy 
of It, in which they were contained, is to bo traced under the 
record Orxnuca duo Anghea in the Oatalogi retires Itbrorwat 
EotiUnai Dandtni, where we alio find the record of Eljtlde* Boo 
in the same place. This at ooce suggests to tu the existence 
of theae annals in a book of Aethelflaed, tefflng of her fight for 
English freedom. Tims, the inscription and record bring tu into 
close connection with what may well bare suggested and stimulated 
the heroic poem of Judith* 

The (lonffrr) Abingdon chronicle h so called bocaote, from Its 
references to the affairs of that monastery, it is supposed to hare 
been written there. This longer chronicle is not expanded from 
the shorter nor the shorter extracted from the longer Both haT e 
a number of independent annals np to the very year 077 where the 
cotnmoc original ended. It may be surmised that the author of 
the recension under notice found the original Abingdon ready op 
to 077 (when the troubles consequent on Edgar s death may bare 
accounted far many things), and farther anrmls op to 1018 , to 
which he nude later additions. The MS tells of the election of 
Si ward, abbot of Abingdon, as archbishop of Canterbury in 1044, 
the appointment of Acthchtan as hi* successor to the abbacy 
Aethektan ■ death in 1017 and archbishop SI ward's return to the 
monastery after hi* retirement from o ffi ce in 1048. 

In 80S, a copy of the southern chronicle was sent to a northern 
cloister and there was rerlsed with the aid of the text of Bede » 
EccUsUuticai History There seems, also, to hare been a northern 
con t inuati on of Bedes History and, from this, were wotbd into 
the chronicler's text annals from 737 — 800. Fifteen of these annals 
are wholly and sixteen pertly Northumbrian. That these annals 
were taken from some inch source seems to be proTed by their 
being found also in other works. The chronicler then foil owed 
southern sources until 004 when he began to weave Into hli 
text the book of Aethelflaed, mingling with it southern and 
l fWtTfcB,s. 0*tt. Tii. B. n 
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northern record*. From B8S— 102S, bo returned to hi! Ahtogdon 
tot u eq. After this be * tract out on hi* own Hue. From the 
original thro created wa* copied the extant MS commonly known 
a* the Worcester or Erothxm chronicle 1 which ahowi especial 
acquaintance with the midland* and north. The dose connection 
between Worcester and Tort U abown by the fbet that the arch 
bishop of York la mentioned ahnply a* “the arch blah op." The 
chronicle ahowa strong feeling on the subject of Godwin a outlawry 
and In erery way support* that nobleman. Alone amongst the 
chroTiIdea It tell* the aad tale of the battle of Halting*. Ho 
original, from which the shore chronicle wa* copied, teema alao to 
hare been the basis for that patriotic Kentish chronicle, now loti, 
which wa* the chief source both of the Peterborough chronicle op 
to 1123 and the recension known aa CotL Dom. A. vm, % 

The Peterborough chronicle* is the longest of all, extending to 
the year 1164. In 1118 , the town and monastery of Peterborough 
were destroyed by a torlble fire, which left standing only the 
monastic chapterhouse and dormitory, and when. In 1131, the 
rebuilding was completed, the annals contained In this chronicle 
were undertaken to replace thoae loat In the Are. They were 
baaed cn the Icwt Kentlah chronicle, which moat hare been for 
warded to Peterborough for that purpose. This original Kentlah 
chronicle li foil of patriotic feeling, and show* great knowledge 
of southern affairs from Canutes death, the burial of Harold 
Harefoot (the record of which it alone rightly tell*) and the 
r Iking raid on Sandwich, to the feud* between Fn g tU b and 
Norman* in the rdgn of tbe Confeasor It relate* count Eustace s 
broils with tbe English at Canterbury and Dcrrer and the flight of 
orcbblihop Itobext,learing his pain am behind him, an annal recorded 
with dangerously schismatic glee. Tbe scribe had lired at the 
court of William tbe Conqueror and bath therefore, seen the face 
of the great enemy of the EngUth. Tbe entries for the tenth 
century are rery meagre bat from Wl to 1076 they are much 
follef and contain, among other contemporary rec or ds, the story 
or the ra rages of Hero ward. Towards the end of the chronicle, 
which is written in a somewhat rough and ready manner, occurs 
the famoca paWLgc, often quoted by historian*, telling of tbe 
wretchedness of the common folk daring the reign of Stephen and 
it* dril war*. 

From the last Kentish chronicle Is deriTed the recension known 
»» F or Oott Domitian A. thj 2, seemingly written by one hand 
1 CoU. fib. It nt 
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in the twelfth eerrtary and of Interest because of Its mixed uw 
of Intin and Engihh. In this It indicates the approach of the 
employment of Latin tta the general literary Tchido of EnglH] 
enltnra There Is greet confusion in Its bilingual employmenl 
of Intln and English sometime* English is the original and 
Latin the copy at other times the process I* reTcraod finally 
in some pawages, Latin and En glish become ludicrously mixed. 
Trro other recensions exist as mere fragments one, of three 
damaged leases, in a hand of the elerenth century Is bound 
op with a oopy of Bede ■ EccUxxulkal History 1 and the other’ 
consists of a tingle ke£ The manuscript to which the former ol 
these fragments belonged was edited by WbeJoc In 1044 before it 
was consumed in the Cottonian flra 

Tb* Mknrtnff t*bU sdsnled firm Flrmunwr shows th* rsUOaSM af the 
tsHwm MM to aarii •tber, tha wxlast MBS Unfl toJVmtsd bj initial WU*r*i 
(M |M TfbAw lw 
(A) Ttl wchastor OHatnal Ablaydon 
(B) (riwrfff) ihlflai (0) (/—gw) liifagdoo Ofiyt— 1 T Toretwtor 

L ost Kawtlah (D) tVewcestar 

Lost snlar^sd Kswtlah (F) II 8. Ootioo Dam. A. Tin, S. 

(E) Peteibos»i#h 

The OkrotrfdQ la of inestimable ralne as an authority for the 
hhtory of the time. The impresrion it lea Tea on the reader 
k one of almost unrellered gloom. Records of harrying with 
fire and sword occur on almost erery page, and, whether the 
English ealdormen or the Danes "p o ssess the place of slaughter' 
the wild lawlessness and the contempt for human life which pre- 
Tafled during the greater part of the period are plainly risible. 
Sometimes the chronicler displays Utter Indignation at the mis- 
gur e min ent of the country as when he teCi how Aetheired ard 
his eeldormen and the high Titan forsook the nary which had 
been ooHoctod with immense effort by the people and “let the 
toll of all the nation thus lightly perish." Bat the entries are 
usually of an entirely impersonal kind the horror and desolation, 
the fiery signs In the bearer) and the plagues that befell men and 
cattle upon earth, are recorded without comment such misfortune* 
were too common to call for special remark In the days of the long 
struggle between Dane and Englishman. 


Oott. 0*u B. n, a. 
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It to» already been mid that this portion of the Chromda 
contahn sereral fragment! of Terse . Those wID be noticed later 
Here, It may, horrerer, be remarked that some passages, written as 
prose, are based an song* -which hare been Inaerted, after acune 
iBght modification, by the scribe , and, towards the end of the 
Peterborough chronicle, there occur aome long stretched of rhythmic 
proa© almost akin to the ring rerwe of the people. These may be 
either a development of the loose rhythm of AelfHc’s pro*?, or may 
poaulily, result from the incorporation of ballads and their reduc- 
tion to prose. The subject is, however, «tHl too obscure to admit 
of any rer y definite statement on thli point, and most of what has 
been «ald on this subject seems far remoTed from finality 

From thfa brief description of the manuscripts of the Chimudt 
we moat turn to the homilists, who showed especial rigour between 
060 and 102a The development reached In style and in literary 
tradition ii at once apparent it had Its origin, doubtless, In the 
religion* reriral of the tenth century, which emanated from Flenry 
and was Wen tilled In England with the name* of Dura tan, Aethel 
wold and Oswald, the “three torches" of the church. 

At the beginning of the tenth cen t ury English monastidsm and, 
therefore, the state o! learning In England, were In a deplorable 
condition, from which all tho efforts of king Alfred had been 
unable to lift them. There were religious bouses, of course, but 
most of these seem to bare been In ths condition of Abingdon 
when Aethel wold was appointed abbot — “a-piac© in which a little 
monastery had been kept up from ancient days, but then desolate 
and neglected, cooshtfng of mean boil dings and possessing only 
a few hides." To the influence of the Benedictine re fmmeis 
we owe much of the prose literature of the tenth and elerenth 
centime. The great bond thus knit once more between English 
literature and the literature of the continent ensured our share In 
what was then Bring of cimlcnl and pseado-oUerical lore. 

>Ylth the accosriou of Edgar (Djt>) bettor times dawned. On 
the death of Odo, Dunstan became archbishop, and, to 901 Oswald, 
Odot nephew, wan consecrated to the see of Worcester His 
appointment was followed In PC3 by that of Aethel wold, abbot 
of Abingdon, to the see of Winchester and the three bishops set 
about a rigorous ecderiartkal reform. During the reigns of 
Edgar and his sons no fewer than forty moeavtenes for men 
wen, founded or restored, and these wers peopled chiefly by 
monks trained at Abingdon or Winchester 
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in the twelfth century, and of Interest liemure of Its mixed ure 
or Latin and EngUda In Urti it Indkatre tin approach of tbo 
employment of I a tin M Iho general literary xehfcle of Englbh 
culture. There b great confti'kra in it* bilingual employment 
of Lilln nod Eng tii h *ra>eltine* English h tbo original and 
Intln tbo copy, at other time* the proof's U reremd finally 
in some pawnges, Latin and Engl! h bcawno ludicrously mixed 
Two other rcectttkmn exist ns mere fragments one, of three 
damaged leares, In a hand of tbo eterentb century b bound 
up with a copy of fiedfti Crrfr/iastrreJ f/wfory 1 and tbo other 1 
consists of a dnglo leaf Tbo manuscript to which tbo former of 
thewo fragments belonged waa edited by NYbcloc In IG 14 before It 
was consumed In the Cottonian fire. 

Tfc* fWItowtec UU< *Isp<fd frrrtn rtwmrrxr «bo*i U* trUiinw *f (k* 
nri«D> KBS to Hrti otbar, tW rtUnl HSS Ufa* (adkated try hJtUl tttUni 

Origin) TVlochesXer 
(A) ifwSrrter AUnyi on 

00) (sJUrtcr) AUnidoo (0) (Irnfftr) AUarhm Orfgtwot I SVcrVcr 

L o»t Kratbb (ft) tVcrmter 

L*rt «alamd Krttbk (I*) Sis. CcUoo Dotn. A. tin,*. 

(O IVtcrWaagti 

Tit* ChnynMi U of Inestimable raluo ai an authority foe the 
hbtory of tbo time. Tt* Imprarion It leave* on tbo render 
k cue of abnoat unreHered gloom. Ucconb of liarrying with 
fire and sword occur on almost or try page, and, whether tbo 
Knglhh ealdonnen or tbo Danca “poreef* tbo plnco of slaughter" 
the wild lawlessness and tba contempt for human Hfo which pre- 
vailed during tbo greater port of the period are plainly risible. 
Sometime* tbo chronicler displays Utter indignation at the mis* 
got e m i n ent of the country ss when ho teds bow Aethelnd and 
hk ealdomsen end the Ugh witan foraoot tbo nary which had 
bean collected with lonncooo effort by the people and “let tbo 
tod of all the nation thru lightly perish." Bat the entries are 
usually of an entirely Impersonal kind the horror and dewJUUoo, 
the fiery signs in the beaten and tbo plague* that befell men and 
cattle ofxm earth, are recorded without comment such misfortunes 
wore too common to cad for special remark In the dajs of tho long 
struggle between Dane and Englishman. 


* Orta Oth. XL n, a 
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It has already been said tint this portion of the Chrrmid* 
contain* soreral fragments of Terse. These will be noticed later 
Here, it may, bowerer be ranarked that some p«sfitfl» writtem “ 
prose, are baaed on songs which hare been Inserted, after tome 
■light modification, by the scribe and, toward* the eod of the 
Peterborough chronicle, there occur some long stretches of rhythmic 
proae almost a tin to the rang Ter re af the people. These may be 
either a dorelopment of the loo*e rhythm of Aelfiric'a proae, or may 
possibly remit from the incorporation of bollads and their redac- 
tion to prose. The ruhject b, hover er, still too obscure to admit 
of any rery definite statement on thl« point, and moat of what haa 
been said on this subject seem* far remored from finality 

From this brief description of the manuscripts of the Chrorudt 
we most turn to the homilists, who showed especial rigour between 
900 trxl 1020- The derelopsnent reached in style and in literary 
tradition is at once apparent It had Its origin, doubtless, in the 
religions rerlTal of the tenth century which emanated from Fkcry 
and was Identified in England with the names of Dunstan, Aetbel- 
wold and Oswald, the “three torches " of the church. 

At the beginning of the tenth century English monastidsm and, 
therefore, the state of lamilng in England, were In a deplorable 
condition, from which all the efforts of king Alfred had boon 
unable to lift them. There were refigkrus houses, of course, but 
most of these seem to bare been in the condition of Abingdon 
when Aethelwold was appointed abbot — “a place in which a little 
monastery bad been kept op from and cot days, but then desolate 
and neglected, consisting of mean buildings and possessing only 
a few hides." To the influence of the Benedictine lufm m a s 
we owe much of the prose literature of the tfnth and el e Tenth 
centuries. The great bond thus knit once more between English 
literature and the literature of the continent ensured our share in 
what was then firing of d&atiad and pseudo-classical lore. 

With the accession of Edgar (059) better times dawned. On 
the death of Odo, Ihmstan became archbishop, and. In 001, Oswald, 
Odos nephew was consecrated to the see of Worcester Hb 
appointment was followed in 063 by that of Aethelwold, abbot 
of Abingdon, to the ace of Winchester, and the three bishops set 
shout a rigorous ecclesiastical reform. During the reigns of 
Edgar and his sota no fewer than forty monasteries for men 
were founded or restored, and these were peopled chiefly by 
mode* trained nt AWngdoo or Winchester 

ill cn. TO. f 
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The mcnt famous acbool of *11 was that founded at Winchester 
by Aethelwold, ooe of the mart diitfnguUbed of tho popiU of 
Dmatan, and hlm*elf an ecthtubutlc teacher who did not *eurn 
to ci plain the difficulties of Donat a* and Priwdan to tho postulant* 
and other youthful fret} center* of tho Booed krlioo aehooL Tb* 
moat Important of hi* aebolar* w Aelfrle, tho grcatc*t pn*e 
writer In tho rernartilar before the Conquest. 

The Inhabitants of tho newly restored moctarteric* naturally 
required imtroctkm In the Bcnedktln* rule and to thl* necewlty 
b duo the Tenlcm of the rule which Aethelwold drew up under 
the title Rejfvtartt Concordia AvgUcat hat ion it Monaehonm 
SancUtHomainmqv.Cs In tho begloufog of thl* ba stated that tho 
work had tho sanction of the king, and that It waa framed at a 
conned at Winchester The namo of the writer U nowhere gism, 
and, wore It not that Aelfric, la hi* Letter to tkt Monts qf 
EjnwAam, *ay* tlvat the source of hla Information U bishop 
Attbclwolda Dt Cmneivdint and q notea long powge* from tho 
Rcpviaris (erldeully tho same work), we ahoukl be Ignorant 
of the authorship* 

Bat It wm* not enough to mult I ply eople* and commentaries 
of tho Unit In iMln. Many of the newly admitted portuUnta 
and notice* were quite Ignorant of that language, and, therefore, 
king Edgar farther entnoted Aethelwold with the taak of 
translating the RuU Into English, ghing him. In acknowledgment, 
tho manor of Bouthbome, which be assigned to the newly restored 
monastery at By There are aer er al MSS containing an Obi 
EngTbh rcrakm of tb* Bale, and. In ooe of them* It la followed 
by a historical aketeh of the nmcaads reriral of the tenth cm lory, 
which rco wui t* Edgar"* *hare In the morement, lib rcfocndlng 
of Abingdon and hla command to tranalate Into English the Bale. 
SchriJer think* that till* tractate 1* by th* author of the foregoing 
rerskm of the Bale but, alnee the writer call* hhn*df ercrywhere 
“abbot," and not "bishop," If It b by Aethelwold, be moat bote 
made It between WO the your of Edgar’a aoce**k>o, and 003, when 
bs became bbhop of WlndsneLex 

It b possible that the JUicHmg lltrniUct, no called becacao 
the MB k preferred at BUckEng Hall, Norfolk, were also duo 
to thl* religion* reriraL They are nineteen In number hot acrcra! 
are Incomplete, and *omo are mere fragments. Tbo earlier 
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bomffia are ■ muema , property *3 called but the later are largely 
nanatiro is character, and are based an legendary source*. 

Tbs style of these bomfllra stands midway bet wren the style 
of Alfred and that of Adfrio it if mare developed than tbs 
one, more prim! tiro than the other it if rode, vehement and 
homely more bid nigra t of legend and show* tie primitive lor* 
for irdtatir# the syntax la clumsy and the vocabulary often 
archaic. On tie other band, the treatment if eocurtimea very 
pry tV*l t (hon gh tilt characteristic appear* rather in fimiie and 
metaphor than in rhythm of structure. “The redneaa of the rose 
gUtter* in thee, and the wbitenea of the lily shine* in thee," aaji 
Gabriel to Mary and Heaven If pictured at a place where there 
“b youth withoot age , nor it there hun ger nor thirst, nor wind 
nor ttorm nor nub of water*." Tie palm brunch in the hand 
of tie angel who announce* to tie Virgin her approaching death 
(s “ bright at ibe morning iter," amd tie Lord appear* to Andrew 
with a face “like that of a fair child." Equally poetical are the 
passage* that deni with more aombre theme% such as docansday 
the lamentation of tie lott at tie harrowing of hell and the vitkm 
of St Pan! of the aonli dinging to the rilffa from which the devil* 
•ought to drag them away Mom* ha* pointed out that there 1* 
a good deal of rttnUarUy between this fast passage and the well 
known line* In -Sees nt(f which describe the *rimy groves" which 
grew above the abyss where Greadd had hi* borne. But exactly 
rimflar description* are found In all other rerrion* of thb aged 
legend 1 Aelfric, it la tnj^ rejected the legend 00 critical ground*, 
hot the coming centnriea were to see It become the basis of a 
masterpiece of the world’s poetry Comparisons of these Old 
English legend* with their sou r c e* and cognate branches lead 
to the coochwfon that the poetic dement which wma inherent in 
them could scarcely be destroyed altogether however poor the 
translation might be. 

The probable date of these homilies fa towards the close of 
the third quarter of the tenth century they refer to the universal 
belief, based on a misunderstanding of the Talm udic 
praraffing throughout the Her datum q/ Si JoJui, that the year 
1000 would sec the end of tho world , and one of them, the 
oerenth, contains a statement to the effect that It waa composed 
la 87L This date cannot be accepted a a indisputably that of the 
whole collection the passage may be an Interpolation, and. 
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moroorer there b nothing to proto that all the bomlBe* were 
composed at the seme time, or by coe writer 

Darios these yean Aelfric was growing up In tho monastery 
school at Winchester The exact year of bb birth b not known, 
bat, at bo himself tells n* that ho spent many yearn aa a popfl 
of AethdwoM, who died in Ml, we may perhaps pat tho date at 
aboat AM. It b worth noticing that, b hli Life of Si Sviik**, 
Aelfric dcscrtbei with aoroo detail tho translation of tho reik* 
of that mint to tho restored cathedral at Winc hes te r and, m thb 
took place In 071 be was then, probably a postulant. Wo know 
that bo ww a priori, and orer thirty yoors of ago, when, la DG7, 
bo wu aent to tbo abbey of Oerno tn Dorsetshire to Instruct 
tho brethren In the Benedictine role, that U to wvy when be wai 
norko-ntaricr of Cerne abboy 

It was soon after this that Aelfric composed Ida first bomlltc*, 
b two series, each of which his a Iotln pTrfsce addrowed to 
Sigcric, arcbbbhop of Canter bo 17 A a Rlgeric ■ year* of office 
extended only from 080 to 005, and aa ho woa absent In Rome 
daring tbo first two or three of thc*e yean, tho hornfflea were, 
probably, composed between the yema 000 and 005. Tho second 
sorbs b more cxnctly dated by a reference In the Latin preface to 
tho Danish attack 00 Southampton b 001, ao that we may assign 
the firat collect ton to tho years 000 to 003. 

In add! tbo to tho Latin preface*, tbero Is prefixed to eech 
aerie* a statement b EngBah composed moth later probably alter 
1018, recoenting the reason* which had Induced the author to torn 
then from Latin into tho r e rii acular In the first, bo explains that 
be has done it for tho aako of nnlcarned men, who, especially at 
thb time, when the end of the world U approaching, need to bo 
fortified against tribulation and hardship and, remembering the 
injunctions of Christ, Aelfric beliered it to bo his duty a!*»o to 
teach the ignorant Tbo English preface to the second ■erica b 
much shorter simply stating the authors reasons for dl riding 
the homilies into two books, and firing the sources b general 
term*. 

According to tho original pba each collection wm to consist cl 
forty sermons, and each was to corer the whole of the church year 
the second treating of such Sondajs and foest-dayi as were not 
mentioned in the first. Bat neither b the manuscripts nor b 
Thorpe's edition doe* the number of homUIe* correspond with this 
scheme for whUe the first scrio* contain* forty the second has 
forty-fire, of which tbs last six do not beiccg to tho original 
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coDcctJoc. This pre* only thirtr-nine bnt, if tire tiro wnwra 
for mid-Lent Sunday are counted separatory, ire *n\n at tb© 
proper number The two perk* were designed to gW© alternate 
sermon* for tbe greater fc**t-d*J», the fint series bdng dmple, 
doctrinal and halractire, the second disenrshm, historical and 
tnore elaborate, with much nurraiire 1 

A Ifkn njrti the subject* of the term on* are appropriate to tbe 
day* for which they were Intended, there fcj also an attempt to gire 
a large torrey of blbUeal and eccJedartlcal history Thai, tbe Cr*t 
botnfly of the first aerie*, Ik Ormtvme, treat* not only 

or creation, but relate* tbe rtories of the M, tbe flood, the 
dhperaol of tongue*, the potriareia and the Moario law Then 
tbliow* another De KataU Xhwkin i, which gires the life of Chriat 
from ITU Wrth to Hi* ascension. The second •eric* treat* more 
particularly of the hhtoT7 of the apcstlee, the origin of tnoniuftic 
life, the foundation of the English church under Gregory tbe 
Great and It* eipanaloc in tbe day* of St Cuthbert- Tbe didactic 
dement b Ice* pronounced In the second part than in the first, 
and, while the first part seem* to hare been intended for tbe 
testtuctloo of tbe Ignorant in the primary facta of their bdief, 
the second i* deToted mainly to tbe exposition of tbe teaching 
of the church. It l* In thl* second teriw that we find tbe famous 
sennesj on the Eacbarirt which, owing to the difficulty of exprewdng 
In the unaccwtomed English tongue tbe tmdereloped and indefinite 
standpoint of the period, ha* led to much coutroreray based on tbe 
mistake of reading into the tenth century the Ideas of modern 
thwa. The reformer* fare ns our first editions of thl* sermon in 
the form of coo tro rer af al pamphlet*. 

The chief sources of these sermons were, ts tbe homOirt himself 
toll* m, the wtwfc* of St Augustine, St Jerome, 8t Gregory Bede, 
Bmangdo* and Hanna FBnter regard* the homlHet of St Gregory 
«* the grwmdwott Additional source* are AJcuin, Gregory of 
Tour* sod Unfair*, the Vitas Potncm. of R&trusnna, and many 
other*. The English song tm St Thorn* be dW not use, and he 
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rejected Bt Pauls widen in favour of Eoglbh works on St Peter 
and St Paul But all theae are treated tctj freely, and, although 
A el Eric was often hampered by the Inadequacy of tire language to 
eiprom abstract bleoi, liij aPBl m a teacher b repcdaUj visible in 
the 1 oddity with whkh he explains the mjitCTie* of their reBgkm 
to bis ignorant andleoce. 

The treatment, throughout, is highly poetical aDItcratloo 
abounds, and ten of the homtllea are in a rhythm identified by 
Hnenkel and Trautmonn m the four beat Terse of the Old High 
German poet Otfried, tboogh the reality of this Iden ti Gcatloa is 
doubtful These are the homines on the Faarioo, the intention 
of the ctrrw, Joshuas vietoriea, Bt Janies the Just, Clement, 
Alexander Bt Martin, St Cuthbert, Irenaens and that on lore. 
Of the three senses of Scripture, tire mystical b most delighted in, 
and symbolism Is prominent Similar feeling and outlook U 
reflected In mewt Middle Engll h IwmlUea. That, the dead skins 
In which our first parents were clad after the fall betokened 
that “they were tlrec mortal who might hare been Immortal If 
they had kept that easy commandment of God." Such a use, in 
the lemgtlti to which it was then carried, although faithfully 
reflecting the Id ms of the early and subsequent centuries of the 
Middle Ages, is it nil nod to tire modern mind, and to the modern 
reader Aelfric’i Imagination is better seen In the tender and 
pathetic pesnges dow-riHng the slaughter of the Innocents or 
the solitary sojourn of St Cuthbert on the bland of Iindisfarne. 

A cl He’s next works, though equally significant at his teal aa 
a teacher, wero maeh less ambflloca They consisted of a la tin 
grammar a Latin English vocabulary and a Latin colloquy or din 
iogue, intended to Instruct the notices at Winchester In the daily 
speech of the monastery The Gratnntar like so many of AelfHc'i 
works, has two prolace*, one in English and one in iAtin, the 
former explaining that the book U based on the greater and level 
Prbdan, to the end that, when “tender boys" hare mastered thi 
eight parts of rpoech in the grammars of Donatos (the shorter 
of which was the general medieval text-book), they may proceed 
to perfect their studies both in Intin and English whho the latta 
tells how the grammar was undertaken after the two books ct 
eighty sennom, because grammar is the key to tho tmderstandlrn 
of thoae books. He Insists, also, on the fiset that the malntecana 
of religion depends cm the encouragement of learning, and resnimh 
his readers of the evil yean before Dunsfarajuki Aethelwold, whn 
there was senrody an English priest who could write, or even read 
a Tati a letter. 
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tmrigncd, but attributed to Aclfrlc on tbo ground of #tjle and 
diction, were probably composed *oon after the I*rtt qf (Ac 
Bainlt. These arc a tr&nriatloa of the Uexxxmcron of St Bttfl, 
and a terrira of tbo D*T cwtponbua of Bede. The former which 
b a •ermon oo the mix day* of creation, tbc fall of the angel#, the 
day of nwt, the eipoUlon from Paradlao and tbc atonement of 
Christ, b by do means a literal trwalatlou, bat U portly original, 
and portly dcrired from Bede* Cbwiawwfary cm Genesis. It U 
found In the bo«t MSS, refer* to former a cr m o M and baa A el Ho* 
loo*o alUtcraUre rhythm. It tbow* a doao resemblance to tbc 
rer*l cm of D* T cmporHut, which, a* the compiler dUtlnctly atatea, 
b not to bo conridcred a homily It K Indeed, a *deotific treatbe, 
adapted from Bede, bat allowing much Independent learning In the 
matter of aatrenermy the entry on the fcart of the eirromcblon 
tolling bow the ancient ycar-ayitcm* began and wero reckoned. 
It b elmort certainly Acffric a, and waa, probably, written between 
POZ and W5. 

So far all Aelfrtea wort* had been of either a boraDetic or an 
od c a tO ool character bat now at tbo rcqueat of tho co Woman 
Aethelweanl, ho embarked tome a hat reluctontly oo the [aik of 
rendering tbo •eriptare* Into the rernaenlar For Aelfrlc had 
already *pent the best year* of bh life In the aerrlco of tbo chnrrh 
and education, bringing nearer to hi* people tbo truths and aonrcea 
of their roDgkm and morality He wa* now In ndranerd middle life, 
and felt keenly that these labour* withdrew him from farther ttudy 
and from tbo contemplation of tho mpcru atttrol, toward* which hb 
ago, profearioo and, fcboTo all, tho gila ro sa itato of earthly affair*, 
that aocmed Indeed to foretoken the end of the world, now drew him. 
At the came time, bo bad a man of homiletic material ready and, 
at a ttmo when acaree anyone coaid read, he felt that the IMng 
rofee of the preneber ahoold be mainly used with the people. 
Hence, we And hb rerrion of the Bible ewcnthlfy meant to be 
preached rather than read be wrote for thowe who abcuM teach the 
a ■ yet unlettered people. The rerriem waa Intended to bo of the 
nature of a bomDy and waa not meant to be an accurate rerrion 
of Holy "Writ. Nam* Bata, gcncologir* and difficult paa*ngca were 
left out. 

AdfHc* principal adderement hi thb department m editing 
the pempbraie of tho flrit *CTeti books of the Bible. It b certain, 
howoror that hb hand b no* to be traced throughout In the 
prefatory letter which be addreeeed to Aothelweard, be mninda 
hb friend how he had add that he need not labour any further fa 
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In & fragmentary flute In the IUomlf MS but Afrawm taw 
ibowu that an Old English version of tho story contained In two 
MSS 1 ha* all tho characteristic* of Aelfric* style. Moreover 
It contalm many podagra parallel with other* In hi* preface to 
the Old Testament. 

A boot the year 096, Aelfric wu asked by Mdxtp VfutWgo 
of Sherborne to eompoae ft ptwtond for him. It b written In 
the bfabop * name, and, after a abort preface addrrewd to WultJg^ 
admonishing Mm to reprove hir clergy more frequently foe their 
neglect of the ocek*la*lI«l canot^ ft treat* of celibacy dcrlcal 
dutfra, nyood* and the Benedict toe rule, ending with a warning 
agufrwt clcrtaJ attendance at Iyfcewake*. Thi* conclude* tho flr*t 
part, Tho eccood U entirely conc er ned with tho rile of tho 
pmonctlfied and the proper length of tlmo foe the reservation 
of the ■ocrament, and expeemrw tbo «dib Tfewa that Aclfric 
lad already advanced fa the botttZica, bawd upon St Aagmtfno 
(probably the Emarraiio In P*alm xevili), through tbo famoo* 
IUtramnni, oj^>onent of r*#ehn»liu Itadbertiw, abbot of Corbie. 
It thru ihowi Aelfrfo iw a keen follower of contemporary 
**dence” abroad. Arlfrfe aided, aeeralngly agalwt ftadbertn* 
bit opinion* are nowhere exactly reflected to-day thoegb tho 
obeenro Angrrrtlnbn •'spiritual,’’ rendered fa English 'gtUtBce," did 
the good aerrico of giving n* edition* of him In the rixleenlh 
century when be wa* quoted by Foxe and othera It U an 
anaefaoutan to fmpote any ftilly developed modern opinion to 
tb* tenth century 

About the nine time mo*t bo dated Aelfric ■ Adeict to a 
Spiritual SffHt trnmlalcd from fit Baair* work with tho tame title. 
The author I* not exprowly named, bet, from Internal cridenee, 
wo know that ho wa* a Benedictine monk, and that be had already 
written abent Basil. It rpoak* of Bt Buff* Hr ram eron hi aJ- 
mo*t the very word* Aelfric n»od earlier it contain* ptwngw 00 
Bt B**H closely res em bling *ocne In tbo InterroQationtt &pt- 
mHH Prctbjrteri and, Indafiro of the preface. It I* competed In 
AelWd ■ >00*0 rhythm. The in^eiU the admonition of a spiritual 
fathsr to hi* *on to lend a righteoo* life. 

In a manuscript to tbo Bodleian’, trailer the genernl beading 
Strmotut Lmpi, occur* a homily On tit Krrt\foid g\JU qf tk* 
Holy Gkott, which, owing to It* presence to that manuscript, 
wm* formerly aacrfbed to WulTtUn. But that AdMc eom- 
poaed a homily on this subject wa know from hi* own rtale- 
O*!* OSriWi CWL »C* ai CMt CXk.B.1* MotaK 
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Beride* these Lnlb work*, Jo the Drat year of hi* office m 
abbot, Aelfric wrote an Englhb letter addressed to a thane 
called Wulfgrat, "at Thnandcm," a piaeo which ha* been identified 
with Umlngton, about thirty mile* from Ejnaharo. It begin* with 
a all lino address to Wol/gewt, In which Aelfric refer* to former 
Engttah writings, lent to tho thane, and to hit promise to lend 
him more. Since be call* himself abbot, and dneutn 1000 Wolfgwt 
feU Into disgrace and lost all hb poesesriooa, being rjppbu tod bj 
Eadric the femota traitor the letter waa critically written In 
1005 or 100 a 

It wa* probably two or three year* after this that Aelfric 
composed hi* treatise cm the Old and the Now Tc* tamer l * — Dt 
Ytlcri et dt Koto Tetiaiacnto. It begin* with a kmg address 
to Slgfcrth or Slgwcnrd, a thane bring at Dtttheakm, the modern 
Arihalt, *h!di b only twelro mllca dirt ant from Eymham. AelfHc 
begiw by laying that STgferth bad rery often a*ked Mm for 
Ertglbh book*, but that he would not grant hi* reqoeat tM the 
thane had prored hi* alnccrity by good deed*. Bat, rioce be li*d 
complained to Aelfric that ho could not obtain hb work*, the 
abbot bad written thi* especially for him. The tractate, which l* 
baaed on Bt Aoguatlne'i Di Doctnna Ckritiui*n, b. In inbetonce, 
a poymbir Introduction to the content* of the Bible, and fall* into 
two part*. Tbo first, on the Old Testament, b especially ralnable 
because, In the conrae of hb summary of the rarioo* book*, Aelfric 
girt* the portico bra to which wo bare already referred, ft wem lng 
hb translation* from the Bible. The second part, on the New 
Testament, begin* with tbo story of John the Baptbt, trenU of 
the foor Gospels, the Act* of tin Apottiet, the epistle* and the 
book of iZerefati'o* and, after certain allegories, acme word* on 
the dntk* of the throe itatlon* of life, worker*, praying folk and 
fighters, and a description of the capture of Jerusalem by Tito*, 
end* with an admonition again** the Teutonic habit of setting 
folk to drink bejond their measure — a natho pleasantry which, It 
•com*, Blgfcrth bad enden roared to impose upon Aelfric when 
rial ted by him. 

It wa* to the same noUoman that Aelfric, about the iome time, 
addressed hb letter on the celibacy of tho clergy for Slgfcrth 
entertained among hb household an anchorite who affirmed that 
the marriage of mara-priert* (ua. full prieata a* distinguished from 
* procat**," a generic name Including deaoooi and minor order* 
aa well) wa* permbsihle. But Aelfric, though loth to differ from 
thb * good friend,” if he were a God fearing man, cock! not refrain 
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from pointing out tint the earlier mage of tie church required 
celibacy from all the clergy and the letter b m prolonged argument 
on this theme. 

Aelfric ■ but important work was a pastoral letter written for 
WoHktan, who, from 1002 to 1023, ni archbiihop of York, 
and, till 1016, held also the tee of 'VYorceater being thns a 
neighbour of the abbot of Bynsham. It Min Into two part*, 
of which the Aral ipeeks of the three periods of the law and goes 
on to the theme already treated in the letter* to YTolfiigo and 
fifgferfh. Tire subject of the marriage of the clergy" It reriewed 
from a historical standpoint, and the letter further admonishes the 
clergy on the celebration of the Eccharkt, a* their great ftmrtfon, 
and treats of the soren grades of holy orders. The second part 
deals with the use of the holy oils and the administration of the 
last sacraments to the dying. Maas was not to be said In 
laymens house*, nor churcbe* used far worldly purpose*. The 
work must hare been composed after 1014, since it contains a 
quotation from Aethdred’s laws of that date and, probably, before 
1016, when Wullatan a connection with Worcester came to an end. 
The epistles were written in Latin and translated into English 
by Aelfric himself, at Wolfstan s request, in the following year 

Aelfric s life was now drawing to a close. The exact date of 
his death is not known, bat he died, probably soon after 1020. 
IEs last years were passed In time* not faronraUe for literary 
work. They were erentfol year* for En glan d, for they wit n e s sed 
the Danish sack of Canterbury in 1011, the murder of St AIpbege 
by the Dane* at Greenwich, the flight of Ae the I red before Sweyn, 
the strife of Edmund Ironside and Canute and Canute a final 
triumph. 

Aelfric was not only the greatest prose writer he was also 
the most di s tin guished Engli sh- writing theologian, in his own time, 
arid for fire centuries afterwards. Yet he was In no sens e an 
origi nal t hink er his homilies, as he frankly states, are borrowed 
from otbezt, aad in th em he reflect* the thought of the west, 
espedally the teaching of St Augustine its great Father ID* chief 
object was to oonroy to the simple and unlearned the teaching 
of the Fathers and in this he was pre-eminently successful. If 
Dunstan and Aethelwold first kindled the flame, It waa Aelfric who, 
through dark years of strife and warfare, when mens thought* 
were absorbed by the pressing anxieties or their dafly life, kept 
the kmp alight and reminded them of spiritual Meals. Hit 
influence Luted long after his death, as b shown by tho many late 
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from pointing ant that the earlier usage of the church required 
eelibocr from ell tin der^y and the letter is n prolonged argument 
on thii theme. 

Aelfric b lait Important work waa ft pastoral letter written for 
Wolfs tan, who, from 1003 to 1023, was archbishop of Tort, 
and, till 1010, bdd also the *ee of Worcester bring thus a 
neighbour of the abbot of Eynsham. It fall* into two pert*, 
or which the first speak* of the three periods of the law, and goes 
on to the theme already treated In the letter* to IT nlfsigo and 
Slgferth. The subject of the marriage of the clergy 1* rerlewed 
from a historical standpoint, and the letter further admonishea the 
clergy on the celebration of the Eucharist, a* their great function, 
and treat* of the * 0 Ten grade* of holy order*. The second part 
deal* with the u»e of the holy oils «nd the administration of the 
last sacraments to the dying. Mim was not to be said in 
hymens houaee, nor churches used for worldly purposea. The 
work must hare been composed after 1014, since it contain* a 
quotation from Acthelmfa law* of that date and, probably before 
1018, when Wulfotan a connection with Worcester came to an end. 
Tho epistles were written In Latin and translated into English 
by Aelfric himself, at WnUktan a roqueet, In the following year 

Aelfria * lifo was now drawing to a close. The enact date of 
his death is not known, but he died, probably toon after 1020. 
Ills last yean were passed In time* not Jaxourablo for literary 
wort They were exentfol yean for England, for they wituewed 
the Danish nek of Canterbury In 1011, the mnrder of St Alpbege 
by the Danes at Greenwich, the flight of Aethelred before Sweyn, 
the strife of Edmund Ironside and Canute and Canute a final 
triumph. 

Aelfric wm not only the greatest prose writer he waa also 
the moat distinguished English- writing theologian, in his own time, 
and for fire ccntorie* afterwards. Yet be was in no sense an 
original thinker hi* homilies, a* ho frankly states, are borrowed 
from others, and in them ho reflects the thought of the west, 
especially the teaching of St Augustine it* great Father ID* chief 
object wa* to cenxey to the simple and unlearned the teaching 
of tho Fathers and In this he wu* pre-eminently successful If 
Dunst*n and Aetbelwold first kindled the flame. It wa* Aelfric who, 
through dark year* of strife and warfare, when mens thoughts 
were absorbed by tho prewing anxieties of their drily life, kept 
the lamp alight and reminded them of spiritual ideals. His 
fofiuence lasted long after hii death, a* h shown by the many late 
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them while Adfric loves what ha* some philosophy In it, for erven 
hh simplicity fa often profound. In * word, WuUatnn Is a judge 
and legalist, Aelfric a con tempi* tire student 

Thi* difference in tone fa explained partly by temperament, 
partly by the circumstance* of their lire*, Aelfric, following the 
quiet industrious routine of duty behind the shelter of the abbey 
wall*, heard only the rumour* of the ttrife that raged without 
Wnlfetan, abeorbed in practical, political life, waa brought face 
to face with the anguish and the practical need* of the time. He 
wa» already bishop of Worcester when, in 1003, be wwi appointed, 
also, to the ace of York- In 1014, be **i*ted In tho compilation of 
the law* of Aotheirod, drawn up at the iynod of Eyraham he 
died cm 28 May 1023. Thu*, his period of office coincided with 
that of the moat disastrous and devastating invasions of the 
country 

It 1* extremely difficult to determine exactly which of the 
homllfa* In the Bodleian 1 are really Wulftrtans Owing to the 
superscription at the beginning of the first Bio in&pivxt 
lermonet L*px, all were ascribed to him by Wanley Napier baa 
pointed out, however that this heading was, probably, taken from 
another manuscript of the archbishop's sermons, which were copied 
Into a mfacdlaneou* collection containing many other*, of which 
the authorship fa uncertain, or certainly not hfa. Of the fifty three 
hoenllle* In tho Bodleian JIB, only five are indisputably by Wulfstan. 
There are the two Immediately following the superscr i ption, dealing 
with the Bible story , and with the cathollo faith* next follow* a 
sermon* of which only ports are by 'Wulfstan, and which Napier 
rejecting the passages be consider* unauthentic, ha* divided into 
four portion*' on the Christian Ilfey on Christ * death, on Christ 
a* the true friend and on the duties of Christiana Then come* 
the farrvoos Address to the Englith*, and, hat of all, a abort 
exhortation 1 with the superscription Scrmo Jjvpt, on the duty of 
Christian*, full of metrical fragment*, which can bo separated 
from the context and show sign* of sung verse united by alliteration 
or assonance. Of the remaining homfliee, some, which occur In 
the same onler In varloui manuscript*, are, possibly by Wulfstan 
many such as tho paraphrase or the poem tailed Be Dome* Doepe, 
and The Addret* qf the Sonl to the Body must be entirely rejected 
while other** appear also among th* BhcDtng Bomiha or the 
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nginturriptu of hb writings, hum of which date from the twelfth 
cent ary and If It bad not been for hi* faithful, trxxWt labour the 
dlffitulUra of Lenfraoc and Anselm would havo been oTen greater 
than they were. 

A* be himself tdb or, bo took Alfred for Id* model, but. Id 
ease and grace, hb atjlo far aarpowe* that of hi* great predeemeor 
Both Aelfrie and IS nlfrtan write and translate In a free atyle, bet 
It Ij do longer the gnardplng coUoqutali'tn of Alfred. Englbh bad 
become a literary language. poUihcd in the ek>Uter* with long 
u*e a* a vehicle for translation and original work*. Id the dofateri 
Latin wa* atTLl a tiring language and, bencc, Latin constructkxa 
became common. The woeadty of baring to rxpre« difficult 
Idco* In a fora intelligible to Ignorant men helped Aelfrie la hb 
choice of word* and la hi* effort after 1 oddity while, with the 
Instinct of a true teacher ho refused to bo led astray by the 
ciampJo of Latin aynlax and preferred simple cowiroctlcu*. 
Unforttraatdy aa time went on, be deferred more and more 
to the preference* of hi* audience, and delated hU prose 
by throwing It Into tbo rhythmical alliterative form jwpalor 
with the vulgar rerimpa It *u frit that a more pom poos 
rhetorical ityle than that of ordinary * perch should be n*ed In 
treating of aolcron theme*. Howercr that may be, the later 
florid manner which AelfWc affected la the Sat*U L*tyt, and 
In aorno of hb other treatise*, b distinctly Inferior to that of 
the first two acrica of bomtflea. HU proao is *ccn at ita brat in 
rimplo narrative, and, to appreciate tire dUBcultira under which 
he laboured, the bomDlra on the EacharUt and on the Creation 
(both phBoaophle mlject*) thoold be read together Tho fir*t 
b confnaed and complex, compared with the flowing ea*o of the 
great Father upon whose work It was laiacd and, obrlocd/ tbe 
language waa not, at thb time, equal to abstnawe metaphysical 
apocolatlon. The eecood, which deals with a rim pier * object, b 
dear and com prebend re. AelfHc show* power In hb treatment 
of pothoa u well aa of philosophy when both are rimple a* may 
be aecn in the hoodUra on tho Holy Innocent* and on the Creation. 
But, whatever hb theme, be U always logical and perauadTe and 
the nreri rrauwoshfow**" of hit taeihotk ewpectany tfiktingufehea 
hb Hcnnon* from the fiery denunciation*, and the direct, atrenuou* 
language, of hb contemporary and friend, archbbhop W qlfrtan, 
who gora to tho point without any of the abstract moral blag to 
be foond In Aelfrie, Vr nljjtan deHrera hb OhrUtlnn doctrine aa 
a statement of facta, and hb phraao* hare a legal *m?rV aboat 
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them while Aelfric lore* what has some philosophy In It, for wren 
hl« simplicity ii often profound. In a word, Wulfitan Is a Judge 
■nd legmlki, Aelfric a contemplative student 

ThU difference in tone is explained partly by temperament, 
pertly by the circumstance* of their lire*. Aelfric, following the 
quiet industrious routine af doty behind the shelter of the abbey 
Trails, heard only the rumour* of the strife that raged without 
Wulfitan, absorbed in practical, political life, was brought face 
to fkco with the anguish and the practical needs of the time. He 
was nlrefuly bishop of Worcester when, in 1003, be was appointed, 
■In, to the see of York. In 1014, he aadsted in tho compilation of 
the laws of Aethelred, drawn up at the synod of Eyrabam he 
died on 28 May 1023. Thus, his period of office coincided with 
that of the moat disastrous and derastating invuriortfl of the 
country 

It Is extremely difficult to determine exactly which of the 
homilies in the Bodleian 1 are really Wulfitan a Owing to the 
sup e r B c ripti oo at the beginning of the first Uxa indpiuni 
temontt Lupx, all were ascribed to him by Wanley Napier has 
pointed out, however, that this heading was, probably, taken from 
another manuscript of the archbishop b sermons, which were copied 
Into a miscellaneous collect! oo containing many others, of which 
the authorship is uncertain, or certainly not his. Of the fifty-three 
horn files in the Bodleian MS, only fire are indisputably by Wulfitan 
There are the two immediately following the superscription, dealing 
with the Bible story , and with the catholic filth next follows a 
sermon* of which only parts are by Wulfitan, and which Napier 
rejecting the passages he consider* unanthentic, has divided into 
four portions' on the Christian life, on Christs death, on Christ 
as the true friend and on the duties of Christian*. Then come* 
the famous Address to tha Engluk and, fist of all, a short 
exhortation’ with the superscription Eenno Lvpt, on the doty of 
Christians, foil of metrical fragments, which can be separated 
from the context and show signs of sung verse united by alliteration 
or assonance. Of the remaining homllk*, some, which occur in 
the same order In various manuscripts, are, possibly by Wulfitan 
many such as the paraphrase of the poem called Be Dome* Daege, 
and The Addrtu of 0* 8<rrd to the Body must be entirely rejected, 
while other* 1 appear also among the BUddtng nomlhe* or the 
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wort* of Actfrfc. It 1* noteworthy that the homtttw reform! to 
■bore as pcmiUy by V oLTilan are tery similar In phraseology 
to the Old English law* drawn tip at the round! of Eynihatn In 
1014 and, a.n wo know from hk own statement that \i ulfrtan was 
reeporalblo for the l«Un paraphrase of three statute*, U l* probable 

the English Tcnion wu bln aba 

Or the fire lwmMre which can certainly bo ascribed to WnlNtan, 
tbo mo*t perwerfal k the one entitled la the Bodleian MS Scrmo 
Lvpi ad Anglo* quando Lkmi maxxme peruendi aunt ms, quod 
fit it in die AetXdrcdi rrgu, to which another MS adds more 
explicitly that thb was In aano wuRatwio ei ‘11 1 oh 1 * carnation* 
Domini nortri Jem * Ckruii, and another In nnno nUUsitno Win 
But it b, Indeed, applicable to any year In tho 111 Cited reign of 
Aethdml Tbo Tices, ctII deeds and cowardice of the Laglidj 
are scourged with a beary hand the Englhh are likened to tho 
Britons whom they hare turned out, and are threatened with tho 
aim fata. The archbishops passionate patriotism breaks forth 
In the burning words with which he describes the desolation and 
demoralisation of tho peoplo, scattered Hire frightened sheep 
before the onset of the heathen, without a single loader to rally 
them to resistance. Villages are destroyed by Arc, the new 
minster* are stripped of their holy things father Is turned agnlnst 
ton and brother against brother eren the and cot hood or thane 
and thrall becomes loooeood In this time of nnirenal disintegration. 
And, like boom Hebrew prophet, Wolfatnn refuses to belie to that 
tho Almighty would hare laid so beoTy an aflUctloo open an 
Innocent people ho sees In the crimes of tho nation the cause, 
rather than the effect, of tho long strife this ctH ha* come upon 
them for their sins they hare proroked the wrath of IIooTcn, 
and, unless they repent and reform, a worse erfl shall befall them. 
Bat there Is still ream far penitence, and the sermon ends on a 
gentler note 

•Let sa creep t* Ctrtst," mjn On pree< kn "ssd nil ipoo IT(m *». 
rfladntfj with tismUln* hearts, ssddeserre IB* »*rry: Ut osiers God sad 
Bis Wws, sad faUWaHy perform what oar ipcoan precoWJ far as st sot 
Iw pti M Ia4 os order rifkUy ear words sod oar deeds, sad keep faith with 
ooe saothsr wilhasl fuOe, sad f rro eaa t ty thlak spen Us araai Jadjaist 
list swells as sH | sad protact oarsalm ayaJaat the flsmhir Ora ef hstt] sad 
let m sere far owraslrea tha story and tie Joy wHeh God has prepared far 
these whs do Ilk will oa earth. 80 G ad bdp as. 1 * 

Hero and there are traces of metrical character aoroettme* 
aaaosuuit, sometimes alliteratlre, which may hare been part of 
some peeahnktio folk ballads cm England's downfall. 
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■Woltrtao * style Is much more rehement than that of Aelfrtc. 
He is jweacher rather than teacher appealing more to the amotions 
thtn to the reason of his bearer*, fertile In concrete Illastiatloos, 
and avoiding the subtle symbolism in which AeifHc delighted 
TTl* sentences, though not deficient In lucidity are re*y long 
synonym b beeped cm synonym and clause upon clause yet the 
chanting whk of rhythm Is always preaent epithet* are balanced, 
and the effect fa often heightened by the uae of antithesis. Bet, 
M might be expected from one wboee life wu 10 much absorbed 
by the admlnVetraUcm of public dMn, hi* style b that of the 
rhetorician rather than of the philosopher 

In addition to the bomillea already mentioned, several isolated 
tract* of the some nature by unknown author* Burrim. Among 
theao may be noted the Life qf St Outhlao and of *)< Sxcxthun, 
the former translated from the Latin of Felix of Groyhmd, and, 
on the ground that one MS is In the same handwriting a* 
AoIMcb Fentateuch* often attributed to him the latter a mere 
fragment, also supposed by rune scholar* to be his. There are 
also the Life qf St Ncot, and qf St Mary qf LfpJV<> which may 
poadbly, be bU 

Another renowned contemporary of A el Me waa the monk 
Byrhtferth, wboae writing* are chiefly concerned with mathematic*. 
Ho lived about 000, arid U *aid to have been a pupil of Abba. 
Leland say* b* wa* called Tbomeganua. He sectrm to hare known 
•ome of Drmstan’i earlier disdple*, and to hare lired at Canterbury 
for a time. Hb reputation aa an English writer rest* on his 
Uandboe or Enchiridion, a miscellany p r efe rre d in only one MS* 
It begins with a descriptive calendar and then follaw short 
treatise* of a mathematical and philological nature. After these, 
come three theological tract*, on The Age* qf the World, The 
Looting qf Satan and The Seven Sine. The collection conclude* 
with two bora Ok*, one entitled Autmontfio Amur \oet \a/reondhc 
m irnrjwnj*, and tbo other on the four cardinal xirtuea. Tbcaenaon 
on the loosing or Satan seems to Indicate that It waa competed 
towards the dose of tho tenth ten tury and this date U corroborated 
by what other Information we possess about the author* 

like Aelfrie, Byrhtferth waa a product of St Aethelwold> 
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monastic reform, bet fa 1 a adentlfic leaning* differentiated him 
remarknUr from the greater b«nlll*tA. 

Owl Jc* three horn Hire and tdentlEc treat !v*> there were com 
posed, during the tenth cent err three EnglMi rmlon* of the 
Goapeb, known an the limit Lime, Itushworth end Wert flaxon 
glome*. The Ieitin text of the tindlsfrirne Gospel*' contained 
in a magnificent mannvripl, adorned with beautiful tllaminattai*, 
was written aboat the year "00 and It wm not till at leant two 
hundred and fifty yean later when it had been mooted to 
Cheater le-Street, near Durham, for mfety that the Interlinear 
North Northumbrian gta* waa addeil by Aldred, a priest of that 
place. The gkut give* many variant English equivalent* for the 
L/itln word*. Aldred bitnrelf liowerer reetjn to bare written only 
the latter part of the glm«, that beginning at St John t, 10 In 
a new hand, lltoogh the enrlier portion wa*, probably made ttmler 
hi* nperti ion. The glow V* of tho greatest importance frwn a 
philological point of vk*r ahree It li our mort valuable authority 
for the Northumbrian dialect of the middle of the tenth centarj 

Equally Intcreatlng ore the Enshwocth Gospel*’ The In tin 
text, which differ* very allglitlj from that of the LindbfknKi MS, 
wei, perhapa, written In the eighth centnrj while the glo*w date* 
from the second half of the tenth. It fall* Into two dlrtlnct 
portion*, the tint of which, in the dialect of north Mend*, wm 
written by Fannan, a priert of II are wood, *oren mOc* north -cart 
of Leeda. Thl* portion, which include* the gospel of St ilatlhcv? 
and part of chapter* I and ii of St Mark, begins an a glow, and, 
later become* again a glo^*, bat. In the main, It b a fairly free 
rental of the Latin text The *ccond port, in a dialect which 
ba* been called Booth Northumbrian by LlndolOf, wa* written by 
Ownn, and ahowa, tery atranglj tba lnflncnce of the LJndk&nie 
gloreca, which mu*t b*Te been before the writer a* he worked, 
ilnca he often goe* artray from the Latin text to follow AklrwTi 
Tertian. It reerra probable that Fannan, who waa a good Lrtln 
■ebolar had made hb gk*» aa fir a* St Hark 11, 16, when the 
Iindbfame MS came Into hit band*. Do then entreated the task 
to Oran, who wni a (eat accomplished Ifngubt, and who, whenever 
he waa confronted by a difficulty resorted to the LindWarno glow 
for ita eolation. It may be that Farman choao Ownn aa one know 
lag a dialect closely akin to that of Iindbfarne. 
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Hot also exist* In *ix MSS a Wert Saxon rental of tie 
Gcwpela, -which, owing to a not* to one MS 1 — epo Ae^fncas $cnpt i 
hmo librtm in monarttrto Bo&kynio ft dcdt BrihtuxJdo prt- 
pGttto — iti formerly ascribed to Aelfric of Eym h a m . If wo 
tnppow this Brihtwcid to be the tame ea the bUhap of that 
name, who held the tee of Sherborne from 2005 — -1048, aa he U 
her* called prtpotxltu, we may conclude that the Corpus MS 
was written befcre 100 G. It certainly bdong* to the flrat quarter 
of the derreoth century and l* not of Aelftic't authorship, for It In 
no wise agrece with hi* description of hi* own work on the Hew 
Testament He tells ns that be had translated piece* from the 
Hew Testament, bat this t* «. fall rent cm. The other MSS are 
later, and one of them, in the Cambridge University Library, con- 
tain* also the apocryphal GofpdL of Nicodctma, which provided 
legendary material for later mecHeTsl homilists and for the growth 
of the Arthurian legend in respect of J o*eph of Arimnthaee. 

The enriy Christian legends, indeed, and, more pertlcnlariy 
inch as mark the continuance of Jewish tradition* and tho gradual 
diffusion of Christianity in the east, loan to hare had a special 
attraction for English writer* of this period. There are two 
legends connected with the Holy Rood-one with the growth of it* 
wood, the other with the history of tho cross after the crucifixion. 
The legend of the Holy Rood itself is the *ame as the original 
story of Cynewulf's poem. It will be remembered that St Helena 
w*s reputed to bo of British origin. 

The oldest Engli s h version of the legend of the growth of the 
wood is found In a M3 in the Bodleian (343), which contain* also 
fifty-one bomflle* by Aelfric. The man uscript date* only from 
the twelfth century bat, as the other contents are copies of 
eleventh century original*, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
crow legend also was composed at an earlier period. This theory 
Is borne out by the language, which Kapler considers too archaic 
for the twelfth century From a Uterary point of view, as well a* 
l&Sulstically, the version is of tho greatest Interest, as showing 
the development of English proee. In Its original eleventh century 
tom, ft represented, per ha pa, the best tradition of the literary 
West Bor co language dcrekped In the do liter*, and the grace and 
ease of the story show considerable mastery of the art of narrative. 

The theme ultimately depends on the Jewish legends eon 
tamed In the Bool of Adam and the Booh qf Enoch, and it had 
«ri«fa*Dy do connection with Christianity story frequently 

1 O-T* Cfcrf*5 Ckmi^V, to. 
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occur* Id medieval literature (*-«, for Instance, la the South I* mgluh 
Legendary *jk! the Cnrtor Jfom/iX and a brief outline of It may 
therefore, be glTeu here. Unfortunately the earlier port of the 
legend In It* Latin form, treating of the hbtOTy of the rood to 
the thno of Mow, U mlwlng In tho English text. The story 
*hapc* Itself an follow*. Adam being on the point of death. Fro and 
Seth go to Paradise to ask tho guardian angel for the healing oQ 
of life. Seth, aa fallen man. Is denied entrance to PamiD»e and, 
Instead of the oil, the angel glee* him three pip* of cedar cypr es* 
and jrlno. When Seth return* to hi* father bo And* Adam 
already dead ho place* tho three pip* under Adam* tongue, 
and, God haring given Adam* bodj to Michael, It U buried by 
tho four archangel* In Paradise. Tho pljw fructify la tho ground, 
and from them spring three rod*, * hlcfa remain green tfll the time 
of Mora. The Old Engtlih renkm begin* at thk point and tells 
bow Motes, haring led the Children of Israel error the Red Sea, 
lies down to rest, and. In tho morning, find* that three rod* h*ro 
sprang op, one at hi* bend, and ono at each ride. With tbeso 
rod* ho makes sweet the bitter waters, and tho ho*t continues 
It* Journey to Andda. Hltber Darid, wb«n the legend represent* 
a* contemporary with Mow, i* sent to demand the rods, and It I* 
re coaled to him in a riidoo that they betoken the Trinity 1 He 
carries them to Jenna! cm, where there 1* a pit of water so Utter 
that nooo can ta*to of It. The rod* are placed In It, and they Join 
together Into a mighty tree, tho growth of which Is marked by 
direr rings. After the death of Da rid, Solomon attempts to nso 
the tree for the building of the Templo but, owing to tho fact that 
it continually alters In length, thk proves impossible, and it remain* 
on touched within the sanctuary Finally when tho Jew* seek for 
a tree on which to crucify Christ, they remember this rood, and 
use part of It for tho erra 

The legend of the finding of the cross by 8t Helena (* entirely 
Chriitian In origin, and is cognate to the rerekio In The Golden 
Legend or Jacobus a Voraglne, and In the Bolkndist Acta Sanc- 
torum for the fourth of May and it is tho snnwi theme a* that 
treated so beautifully by C yn ewu lf Jn H» EJene. 

An important legend cjde, to which attention ha* recently 
been drawn 1* that of tho letter sent from Heaven on Sunday 
observance. It la found In Old English In funr of Wulfatan* 
homilies, and in two separate Terakma (C.C.QQ. 1*0 and 103). 

On-™-Q* tedari Cmdrm Um* mi Pi™ < 
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Of the legend* printed bj Cockayne, that of Jamnre and llambrea 
his quite n modem “psychical - flarour The foci of It* being 
a mem fragment, and breaking off when just about to become dull, 
tare* It In the ere* of all krren of gh oat- tales. 

In wHiH tlrm to other legend* of a sacred character them are 
other* of a more worldly nature, the moat remarkable being the 
(suppositious) Letter /root Alexander to Aristotle 1 The Wonder* 
qf the East * and the itorj of ApoUomu. i qf Tyre* The fint two 
are dcaeiy connected with the eastern legaid of Alexander the 
Great, which had taken *hape before the Chrirttan era in a work 
known na the psevdo-KaUisthenes, which wu* trarabted Into Latin 
before 340 by the *o-caHed Jnlini Valerias. The two Alexander 
legend*, as we hare them, are rery faithful translations from Latin 
originals, each cltapter of The Wonder t qf the East being precoded 
by a copy of the text on which it i* founded. They are important 
In the history of literature aa pro ring the interest taken by the 
ed neater! clergy of the elerenth century in the Latin legend 
cycle*. Rather later than these two worts, and abo of eastern 
origin, b the Old English reralon of Apollonius qf Tyre, of which 
only half 1* extant, a renlon of the same theme as that treated 
lu the 153rd chapter of Ocsta Romanorxm. It teD* of the 
wooing of the king of Antioch * daughter by ApoHonlo* of Tyre, 
and how her father to prevent her marriage, required her ruitor* 
to solve a riddle or to be beheaded. The early appearance of thl* 
legend in the rernaeular 1* eapedally interesting, aince Gower’* 
rerikrn of the rtory in hb Confetsxo AwuuUis prorided the theme 
for Pendts qf Tyre. The presen ce of three legend* in Old Fngikh 
b peculiarly rigulflcant a* Indicating the on-coming flood of foreign 
literature. Hitherto, the prieat had been the story teller after 
the heroic mhutrehy of earlier day* had passed away henceforth, 
the light a- touch of the deliberate tale-teller wa» to be heard 
in English. 

From these we most tnre to crtnrfder the qnsrtsderotiB-c 
▼urt* of thl* period, which hare all been printed by Cockayne 
in hb Leedidoms, Woricunning and Starerqfl in Early England. 
A* might be expected, they hare little literary raloe, but are 
extremely interesting from a historical standpoint, *Jnce they 
throw many Tshtable aide- light* on the ms n n ai a and social 
coocDUon* of the time. Cockayne* collection begin* with the 
ZferianitDs that po**e* under the name of A pul ei ns, a work 
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■tatln* the rarkmt HU for which each plant If * remedy It 
appear* In four MSS, the 00c printed by Cockayne 1 dating 
from tho firtt hair of the cl c Tenth century Following thl* 
U an Engtbh tcthIoti of tbo ifedtema dc tfwa</nrpe<fi6*J of 
Scitm Placid at, about whom nothing U known, which describe* 
the rariota kinds of aalmnlt and the mo of their bodk* fa 
medicine. 

Eton more intcrating It the leech- book fa Coek*yno a aeeood 
rolome* The author wa* eridenUj acquainted with the Greek 
and Iiitin authorities* on medicine, for tbo work la foil of their 
proscription*, and Hello*, patriarch of Jerotalcrm, U mentkoed M 
haring aent todi preacriptkmi to king Alfred. 

Loatlj Coekayoo printed fa Ida third rolome two cclleetloni 
of mtaccUaneotu recipe*’ and a number of prognwtlcuilons, inter 
prctatlona of dmuns and a horologium* The fir* 1 collection la 
extreme! t Intereetfag cm account of tbo heathen rotor© of many 
of the preecriptioaa, which require for thdr efficacy the repetition 
of charms, Borne of thcae are mere glbberith, fa which, bowerer, 
fragments of Greek, Irvtfa and Hebrew may bo traced other*, 
■uch a a tbo celebrated charm agalnat tho atitch, ahow clow con- 
nection with BcnndlnaTlan mythology whUo fa tome, inch ai the 
damn to bring homo atraying cattle, thero U a enriout mingling 
of Chriatlan nomeodatur© and heathen mpentltlon. AD these 
work* are deeply tinged with poetic feeling and tho dealre to 
propittato the power* that dhtribato ttorm aryl inrahin© b rbiblo 
throughout. The date of the*© eotnpodlloua b not known, but 
moat of the manuacripta belong to the dorenth century 

From tho foregoing arn te y of Englbh pmoe Uteratnro during 
tho ele tenth ce n t ur y It U dear that tbo language had at t ai ned 
cowlderable doTelopment aa a literary medlora In tbo hands of 
AeJfrio Its Tocabalory became lea* eoocrete, It* conttrndion* 
more logical, and, though It wu *tfll kcu to beat adrantago fa 
rimplo narratlro, it waa moulded by him with fair aocctaa to 
phlioaopMc requirement*. But, fa tbo year* that followed the 
Norman eooqneat, tho derefepment of Englbh pro*o met with a 
groat check, and four hundred ytaj* dajsed before th* retnaealar 
wui again employod with th* grace and floeocj of A citric. 

The decline of Old Englhh poetry cannot bo *0 directly 
attritmted to tho Norman conquest. Durh^j tbo comae of the 
tooth and eJerenth centuries the ch*rical rhetorical metre bad 
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ulrmdy begun to deteriorate, raid to* being gradually replaced 
by tie rung metre 0 ! the popular beilad. For the whole of our 
period wo bare only two great poena, the fragment of Judith 
In the Beowulf MS end the East Anylian poem of Byrhtooth • 
death at Motion. Both poena deal with the ttroggle against the 
«mw foe and both mre ta the wIUtmtlTo rhetorical metre. Judith 
contain* a fair number of lmea which are undoubtedly dear type* 
of rang Time, each a* Is found in the thirteenth century in 
Layamon a I) rut The Battle qf hlaldon el*o contains two much 
alike 1 The adoption of thl* metre, which, although andent, here 
exhibit* what are practically its fint known traces tn Old English 
literature, 1* carried to much greater lengths in the poems em- 
bedded In the Chronicle and *ome obaerratlons upon this new 
metre, called the "rung’* or four beat tor, as oppoaed to the 
dedamatory or two-beat metre of the older poems, will be found 
In an appendix at the end of the volume. 

The flirt poem in the Chronicle occur* under the year 037 and 
celebrate* the glorious victory mm by Aethelrtan at Bnmanbcrh. 
It b a markedly patriotic poem and ihorra deep feeling it* 
brilliant lyrical power, and the national enthuriacn evident 
throughout, hare made It flunflhr tn one form or another to 
all loTera of KngUih verae. Great care was taken with the metre, 
which Is the andent rhetorical Une. 

Under the year Ota another poem In nUlteratlve rhetorical 
metre occurs. It cothItU only of a few Buts, and It* subject is 
the liberation of the five boroughs, Ldceeter Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Stamford and Derby “which were formerly Donnh, constrained 
by need In the captive bonds of the heathen," by Edmund, son 
of Edward the Elder It ha* little poetic ralue but it is dli 
tfeguhbed by the tame intense patriotism a* the Ttne* on the 
ba tt le or Bnmanbuih. 

The first poem in rang Terse contained in the Chronicle Is that 
for &S9, on the accession of king Edgar It contain* f o r tj nine half 
Hoe*, m a ki ng twenty four and a half foil lint*, connected, of which 
only about eight *bow aHheratlotL The line* are connected tn the 
earlier form of rimde** rhythm, not strictly alliterative, though 
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staling tbo various till for wbkb rath plant b m remedy It 
appears In four MS 3 , tho one printed by Cockayne 1 daUnj 
from tbo first half of the eleventh century Following thl* 
h an English verdcm of tbo J/rdteina dt (pmlrtptdiVm of 
Bcitoi PUcidn% about whom nothin; U kocrro, which describe* 
the various kind* of animal* and tbo 00 of their bodies hi 
medicine. 

Etch more Interesting U the leech booh In Cockayne ■ record 
volume* The antbor m evidently acquainted with the Greek 
and Latin authorities on medicine, for tbo work b full of their 
prescription*, and Ildlna, patriarch of Jenmlem, b meutkmed a* 
bating rent such preecriptkmi to king Alfred. 

Lmtiy Cockayne printed In hi* third volume two eoUeetlcmi 
of mJaceUanccu* tedpea* and a number of prognostication*, inter 
pretaUcm* of dream* and a horologium* Tbo lint collection b 
extremely Interesting on account of the beetben nature of many 
of tbo prescriptions, which require for their eflkngy the repetition 
of charm*. Some of theae are mera gibberbh. In which, however, 
fragment* of Greek, Latin and Hebrew may bo traced other*, 
inch a* the celebrated charm agahurt tbo stitch, show ckse con- 
nection with Scandinavian mythology while In tome, such u the 
charm to bring homo *irajfng cattle, there b a eurioui mingling 
of Christian nomenclature and heathen superstition. AD three 
work* are deeply tinged with poetic feeling and tbo de*lre to 
propitiate tho power* that distribute storm and tuwhlne b ritfbl* 
throughonL Tho date of thews com pod Ll oca b not known, hot 
moat of tho manuscripts belong to the eleventh century 

From the foregoing survey of Englbh prree literature daring 
the eleventh century it b dear that the language had attained 
considerable development aa a literary medium. In the hands of 
Aelfrfc Its vocabulary became lew* concrete, ha conrtruction* 
more logical, and, thoogh It was still teen to best advantage In 
simple narrative, It vu moulded by him with fair toccrea to 
phfloaophic requirement*. Bat, In Hie year* that followed tho 
Norman conquest, the development of English proae met with a 
great chock, and fonr hundred year* elapsed before tho vernacular 
waa again employed with the grace and fluency of Aelfric. 

Ho decline of Old English poetry cannot be to directly 
attributed to the Korean conquest. During the coarse of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the riaadml rhetoric*] metro had 
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already begun to deteriorate, and tu bring gradually replaced 
by tbe rung metre of the popular ballad. For the whole of our 
period we hare only two great poems, the fragment of Judith 
in tbe Beowulf MS and the East Angibn poem of Byrhtnoth a 
death at Maldon. Both poem* deel with the straggle against the 
pnw foe T>d both are in the alliterft-tlTC rhetorical metre. J ttdi(h 
oontalm a fair number of line* which are undoubtedly dear type* 
of song Terse, meh ai U found in tbe thirteenth century in 
Laramon a Brat The Battle qf Holder* also contain* two much 
alike 1 The adoption of this metre, which, although ancient, here 
exhibit* what arc practicallT Iti fost known trace* in Old Enghtb 
literature, U carried to much greater length* in the poem* em- 
bedded in the Chrvnide and aome observation* upon this new 
metre, called the "sung" or four beat Terse, as opposed to the 
declamatory or two-beat metre of the older poems, will be found 
In an appendix at the end of the rol tune. 

The flirt poem in the Chronicle occur* under the year 037 and 
celebrate* the glorious victory won by AetheUtan at Brunnnborh. 
It U a markedly patriotic poem and shows deep feeling Its 
brilliant lyrical power and the national enthnsksm evident 
throughout, have made it familiar, in one form or another to 
all lover* of Engttih verse. Great care m taken with the metre, 
which is the andent rhetorical line 

Under tbe year 012 another poem in alliterative rhetorical 
metre occur*. It consists only of a few lines, and Its subject is 
tbe liberation of the five boroughs, Leicester Lincoln, Lottingbam, 
Stamford and Derby "which were formerly Danish, constrained 
by need in the captive bonds of the heathen,* br Edmund, son 
of Edward the Elder It baa little poetic value bat it b dli 
tingulihed by the same In ten*© patriotism as the venes oo the 
battle of Bnmsnbarh. 

The first poem In sung verse contained in tbe Chronicle Is that 
for P59 on tbe secession of Hrtg Edgar It contains forty nfr>^ half 
line*, making twenty four and a half foil Unee, connected, of which 
only about right show alliteration. The lines are connected In the 
earlier form of rimrie** rhythm, not strictly alllteTaUre, though 
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MBOtanc? !i sometime* found. Metrically It Is oar br*t perrm-d 
example The theme U the p coajicr l ty of Edgar bow hb wb« 
rnlo w ■$* honoured far and wide, bow bo ertaUi bed pc*co In tbo 
land and bow be wa* rewarded br God with tbo wfflhig rubtnbslcm 
of ting! and earij. Of ono fault, bower ct say* tbo chroolder 
bo vu too often guilty trunclj that bo lortd foreign *in and 
enticed out linden Into bis dominions. Tbo poem ends with a 
prayer that Qod not bo more mindful of tbo king a rlrtnea than of 
bU erU deeds, and that they may shield Wa tool from barm t» Its 
kmg journey beocc. 

Tbo delight of tbo Ecgflfb in the peaceful nilo of Edgar U 
■till further abown bj a poem In tbo old rhetorical nsetro wblcli 
b Tariously giren in tbo different recension* of the Chron*d( 
under tbo year* 0/2, 973 and 074, and relates tbo coronutkm of 
Edgar Tbo Peterborough chronicle has aoin© Unea which bare 
been written as tctoo, l>ot acawloei seem* to rabo liuormotmi 
able difficulties. It can only bo scanned on the aiwamptloo 
that we bam an attempt to combine two strew* Unea with four 
strews rhythm, oe an attempt to pot a ballad Into tbo form of tbo 
■higher" poetry They tell bow king* came from alar to do 
homage to Edgar and bow there was no fleet so daring as to 
threaten bb dotalnlons, oe boat so strong as to ruTago tbo land 
whOo bo ruled otct it. 

Another Interesting ballad poem, on the tremble* caused by 
Aelfhera and other rebels In tbo reign of Edgar's 100 Edward, 
b found in tbo MS known m Cott. TVh. H. it It b of 19 half 
Unea or 9} foil Unea. Tbo linking system aeemi to bo mostly 
affileraUon, Irat rimo and asaownco show thcmselrea moot dearly 
where alliteration become* abaest or weak, aa in 


and 

and 
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Tbe rerae fa sung baHad-rcrae, and tbo alliteration what would 
bo called irregular in rhetorical rerfa. It U uncertain, whether 
what teams an opening Terse really belong* to the song. 

The murder of Edward son of Edgar at Corf e cg eat, b 
related in a peculiarly distinct! re poem, whkh U quit* dearly In 
tang Terse, and ihowi trace* of atrophic arrange ment . Some Unta, 
powibly show the earliest Engtkh aoren-beat rer*o soow line* 
bate, obrionsly been lengthened, and the bat six printed a* teiwa 
do not scan a* inch, being, poariblj only rhythmic proae added 
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afterwards. They are exactly like the irregolar line* on Edgar* 
death. Probably the chronicler took a popular ballad or ballads, 
broke it up, and attempted to destroy it* *mg-*ong character by 
the addition of end rene*. This, end the strupHc character of the 
criminal or original*, would account for it* metrical variety and 
uncertainty In several place* we meet with half line tag*, gene- 
rally trfoctrfc, ocee certainly in foil tetrameter. Tbe poem de- 
clar e* that no worse deed than the murder of Edward had error 
been committed among the English since tbe invasion ofBntaln 
men murdered bun, hot God glorified him and he who wa* before 
an earthly king U now after death, a heavenly saint. Hli earthly 
kinsmen would not aTeuge him, but Ha heavenly Father ba* 
avenged him amply and they who would not bow to hh n living 
now bend humbly on their knee* to Ha dead bone*. Thru, we may 
perceive that men t plana are aa naught before God"*. The words, 
“Men murdered him, but God glorified him," are alii tern tire, and 
seem file a refrain and the whole poem fat, metrically one of the 
meat Int creating of the aerie*. 

'There t« a long Interval before the neat verse*. which tell of 
the »lege of Canterbury, and the capture of archliibop Aelfhfah 
(Alpbege) in 101L They consist of twelve half Ene* of sung verse, 
and are, eridentlj a quotation from acme ballad commemorating 
theae chanter*. They lament tbe impriaonment of him who wa* 
entwhUe bead of Christendom and England, and the misery that 
men might now behold in the unhappy dty whence first came 
the Joys of Christianity There are aome <£fBcultie* in scansion, 
and the variant reading* tn certain MSS 1 though they mn be 
restored to something Eke proper metrical harmony show what 
mishandling these tongs underwent when written down by the 
•erfbe*. 

The metre of the next poem is much better preserved. It is 
of the sumo Layamon sung vene tvp^ but show* a regular 
tmiou of each two half Ene* by rime and awwcance. 'Where this 
Edls, we con at once suspect that the scribe has tampered with the 
original version. Some iMonancce can cnlv be ecmtb-eattem. It* 
subject U the capture and cruel fate of the aetheBng Alfred, and It 
slmwia strong spirit of partisanship against Godwin. ThisIsJcdop 
to by the prose aooount telling how Alfred came to Winchester 
to See bis mother bet was hindered and captured by Godwin. 
The poetn relate* how Godwin scattered Alfred's followers, kEBng 
•*ne> and Imprisoning others, and how the aetheBng wa* led 
‘ c*tt.na.B- tT iod b*il iA>d. ca. 
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the entire orerthrow of the Aitjrians, tho return or the conqueror* 
with thdr booty to Betbulia, and Judith ■ pralae of the Almighty 
for the triumph of her stratagem. 

From this sketch of the poem it Trill be teen that it Is 
dotdj allied In theme to those of Cynewulf and his school, and 
thll led to the assumption of Ten Brink and others that It was 
composed Id the early part of tho ninth century A dose in- 
Twtigathm of Its diction by Gregory Foster led him to place It 
a century Inter nod, 1£ as he think*, it wma composed to com- 
memorate tho reliant deed* of Aetbelflaed, the Lady of Mercia, 
who wrested the fire borough* from the Danes, It was probably 
written about Ola But nothing can be said with certainty on the 
subject, 

A* poetry, this fragment itaixli in the front rank of Old English 
literature, with 2Jeoiru[f and Elent arid Andrea*. In wealth of 
synonym It is equal to the best poems of Cynewulf while the 
co rat ruction of the sentences i * simpler and the nanatbre, in 
eowequetKe, loss obscure. An impression of intensity is produced 
by the heaping or synonyms in momenta of stress, as in the prayer 
of Judith, and In the fierce lines which describe the onset against 
the Assyrians while a sense of dramatlo fitness is shown hi the 
transitions, the dlrtrions of tho canto* and the preparation for 
each great tdrentare. The tragedy is afire, and tho actors play 
their parts before our eyes. 

Tho patriotic feeling which probably gate rise to Judith was 
certainly reipomdble for the second great poem of oar period, the 
Battle ttf Maldon, sometime* called Byrhtnoth • Death. Tho 
manuscript of this poem 1 was destroyed by the Cottonian fire 
bat it had, fortunately been printed by Hmrne In 1723, and It is 
from his text that our knowledge of the poem is derired. It 
celebrates the death of the great eoldorman Bjrbtnoth, who was 
connected by close ties of kinship with Aethelmaer, the friend of 
Aelfric it was, indeed, partly by means of legacies left by him 
that Aethelmacr was enabled to support so generously the monastic 
retire], and it is, therefore, fitting that be should be commemorated 
by one of the finest poems in Old English. In the poem before 
til be stands out as the Ideal leader of men, admirable alike in bis 
derotke to his king, his simple piety and his sense of respond 
Wfit j towards his followers. lie died as became a member of 
the race that thirsts for danger 1 almost the last of the warriors 
of that time who maintained the nofile tradition of the days of 
1 Oti.1. Ul. f[i * t 15. 
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the Sun fa the first quarter of the teeth century It fan beeo 
attributed to Caedmon bat It* uso of rime and the character of 
Its language la* led some critic* to place the poem oomparatiTely 
late. The use of rime, howerer, U no ctracJutlre argument. It 
recounts, fa rigorous language, the deed* of the Apocryphal 
heroine, and dwell* especially 00 the way fa which ber deed 
stirred up the timorous Jewi to more courageous patriotism. 
It b noteworthy that Aelfric hlmaelf had written a bomBy m 
Judith, to teach the English the rirtue* of wabtance to the 
Danes. Thh homily must haTe been written earlier and, perhaps, 
It Influenced the writer of Judith to choose her a* a national 
type fa the fight for God and fatherland. The poem, as we 
haTe It, begin* at the end of the ninth canto canto* X, XI 
and xii ore pre*erred fa foil, bat the earlier part of the poem 
b entirely wanting. Thb la**, bowerer b the lea* to be regretted 
since the remaining cantos, containing the criab of the story are, 
probably the finest of all, and deal with a complete episode, to 
which the fragment of canto ix, telling of the faith of the heroin* 
and tlw faritatton to the feast of Holofames, *erTtti aa introduc- 
tion. Canto x describe*, with all the delight of Old English poeta 
fa inch pictures, the banquet in the Assyrian camp, the deep bowl* 
of wine borne along the benches, and the shoots and laughter of 
the rcrellera. Darkness d es ce n d*, and the warrior* bring the rnaldm 
to thdr master t tent OreiTctne with wfae, he fell* Into a deep 
(lumber and the heroine, with a supplication to he* Ten for help, 
draws the sword from it* (heath. 6J*e hale* the heathen toward# 
ber by hi* hair and smite* twice with her weapon, till bb head 
roll* upon the floor In canto n, we reed how Judith and her 
maid steel from the camp with the head of II ol of erne*, and return 
to Beth nib, where their kinsmen are wafting for them cm the 
waD. As soon a* the two abroach, men and women hasten to- 
gether to meet them, and Judith bW» ber serrant tmeorer the 
trophy and exhibit it to the warrior*. Them, with passionate 
word*, ihe exhort* them to attack the camp, to bear forth shield* 
and bueklert and bright helmet* anxrtg the foe. Bo, at dawn 
of day they set cut, the wolf and raYen rejoicing in the tumult, 
and the dewj feathered eagle ringing hi* war-song aborts them, 
tb<Ar sudden onset on the camp disturbing the enemy 
with mead. The next canto relate* how this terrified Assyrian* 
hasten to tell thdr leader of the assault, and bow, when they find 
only hi* dead body, they * sor ro wfully minded, cast down thdr 
weapon*, sod turn, sad at heart, to flight.’' Tbo poem end* with 
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the entire orerthrow of the Assyrian*, the return of the conqueror* 
■whh their booty to Bcthulia, and Judith* prabo of the Almighty 
for the triumph of her stratagem. 

From thi* sketch of the poem It will be teen that it t* 
clc*ely allied in theme to those of Cynewulf and hi* tchool, and 
thl» led to the assumption of Ten Brink and othen that it *u 
corn posed in the early port of the ninth century A dcse in- 
vestigation of It* diction by Gregory Foster led him to placo H 
% century later and. if as be t h in k *, It wa* composed to com* 
memorate the valiant deed* of Aetbelflaed, the lAdy of lierda, 
who wrested the fire borough* Grom the Dane*, It wu» probably 
written about 618. But nothing can be *ald with certainty on the 
•object. 

A* poetry thl* fragment (stands in the front rank of Old EnglUh 
him tore, with Bcmrutf and Elrat and Andrea*. In wealth of 
synonjm It Ib equal to the best poem* of Cynewulf; while the 
emu tract! 00 of the •entencee l* simpler, and the narrative, in 
consequence, ie*» obscure. An Impression of intensity b produced 
by the heaping of tyuonym* in moment* of atrea*, a* in the prayer 
of Judith, and In the fierce lino* which deacribe the onset against 
the Assyrian* , while a *euae of dramatic fitness U shown in the 
transition*, the dirblon* of the canto* *nd tho preparation for 
each great adieu turn. Tho tragedy b alive, and the actora play 
their port* before our eye*. 

Tbo patriotic feeling which probably gave rise to J whih vu 
certainly responsible for the second great poem of our period, tbe 
BaUlo of Matdcrn, aometime* colled lijfrktnothi Death. Tho 
manuscript of thb poem 1 arcs destroyed by the Cottonian fire 
but It had, fortunately, been printed by Hearne Jo 1728, and U is 
hum hi* text that our knowledge of the poem ia derived. It 
celebrate* the death of the great eoldorman Byrirtnoth, who wa* 
connected by close ties of Unship with Aethelmaer the Mend of 
Adfric, it wa*, Indeed, partly by mean* of legacies left by him 
that Aethelmaer wa* enabled to rapport *0 g en erously the monastic 
revival, and It b, therefore, fitting that be should be cctometoorated 
by one of tbe finest poems in Old English. In the poem before 
u* ho stand* out a* the Weal leader of men, admirable alike In hi* 
deration to Id* king, hi* simple piety and hi* tense of mponri 
bOlty toward* hi* follower*. He died a* became a member of 
tho race that thirst* few danger* almost the last of the wamora 
of that time wbo maintained tho noble tradition of the days of 

1 Oih. k. m. TmiI*. I/ui r IX 
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Alfred. In ltw than twenty jear* after thl* date, the chronicler 
telk a pi Ufa) ttorj of dhridona between the*© who lhocld hare 
united to V»d the people to ba tt l e, and of forced payment of the 
thamefol tribute which Byrhtnoth refoaed. 

It wu in the year Ml that the Northman Antnf failed with 
ninety-three akipa to the coeat of England, mad, after harrying 
Btone, Sandwich and Ipawich, came to Maeldtme (now Slakkra) 
on the banki of the rircr P&nta or Blaekwatac. The atream 
dbidea here Into two tranche*, and, learing their ehipa at anchor 
in on© of them, the Danea drew up their fbroaa on the intarrenlng 
piece of lend. The poem, the beginning and end of which are loat, 
open* with the direction* of Byrhtnoth to hi* mm, and tell* bow, 
after marshalling hk troop*, he exhorted them to atand firm, 
taking hi* place among the band of hi* Immediate follower!. At 
that moment there appeared on the other aide of the stream the 
riling herald, who aaid that he wa* sent by the icemen to 
annouooe that, If Byrhtnoth would buy off the anaault with tribute, 
they would make peace with him and return to their own land. 
But Byrhtnoth scornfully rejected the offer faying that he would 
Hire tribute, indeed, but it should be the tribute of the aharp tpear 
and the and eait aword, and their only booty would be battle. With 
this in r— i;r be bade hi* men &d ranee to the edge of the stream 
bat, owing to the inflowing flood after the ebb, neither army could 
reach the other and they wafted in battle array till the tide* 
going out. Then Byrhtnoth, oTurwecuinglj daring, treating too 
much in Ida own strength, allowed the enemy to croaa by the 
bridge (probably one of stepping-atonea which would be oorered 
at high tide), and the fight became fierce. “The time bad come 
for the feted men to fell then wa* a tumult raked, the rartn, 
eager for carrion, bererod in the air and on earth wa* a great 
07 " On w a y aide HI the beroea a lrfnanan of Byrhtnoth wa* 
wounded, and, at last, the brare earl hbnaelf wa* tfafn by a pokoned 
■pear With his hat word* he exhorted hk men to reaktanee, and 
died oom mending hk acral to God. True to the noble tradition* 
of the heroic age, Aelfnoth and Wnlftnaer chared hk fr** and ftB, 
hewn down by the heathen beride their lord. Then eowartk began 
to flee and aeek tafety fn the woode, forgetting the taare word* 
they bad tpoken whou foaiting in the mead-ball But Adfwine, 
the aon of Aelfric, ibouted to thoae fleeing, reminding them of 
their t vVf and declaring that none among hk race ahould twit 
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op by Offlv and Ihmnere and the warrfon advanced to a fresh 
attack. The appearance amongst the defending rank* of Aeechere, 
aon of Eeglaf, a Northumbrian hostage, is of prat interest, u it 
(Mon, for a moment, to gire ns a vivid glance of the political 
trouble* of the land. The poem ends by telling henr Godric 
exhorted hi* comrade* and fought fiercely against the heathen 
tUl he, too, felL 

This brief outline may perhaps, giro some Idea of the greet 
Intereat of the poem, whose erery word la filled with deep hatred 
against the marauding foe, and with dignified aotTow for the Iota 
of belored friend*. The Terse h as noble as the deed and instinct 
with dramatic life. In It we eee the heroic feeling of the earlier 
national poetry full of the Teutonic theme of loyal friendship and 
warlike courage. And not until many hundred* of year* hare cfapaed 
do we find It* equal In tragic strength. It is from this stirring 
uarratire, from Wullstan a address to the English and from the 
bitter record* in the Ckrontde, that we realise the degradation 
of tho country during the unhappy reign of Aethelred. 

Tho remaining poem* of our period in the old alliterative 
metre are of a didactic character Among them may be mentioned 
the VcnoJogitnn or poetical calendar which b prefixed to a 
version of the Chronicle* It b an Interesting metrical surrey 
of the pro g re ss of tho year, with special mention of the saints' 
day* obeerred by the church, preserving some of the Old Eng lis h 
names of the mouths, such as WeodmonaB (August), TTOnterfylleB 
(October) and BiOtmocaS (November), and. retaining truce* of 
heathen time*, though the whole b Christian in basis. It* value, 
u poetry, depend* cm the tender feeling for nature shown In inch 
passages as those which describe the coming of May tranquil 
and gentle, with blossoming woods nod flower*, or winter, which 
cuts off the harvest with the sword of rime and snow when all b 
fettered with frost by the best of the Creator to that men may 
no longer haunt the green meadow* or the flowery fields. 

Of mere literary value b the poem entitled B* Dome* Dorpc* 
a free version of the Latin poem De Die Judieti, by tome tcholara 
ascribed to Bede and by other* to Alenin. The 157 line* of the 
kdin original are expanded to 304 by tho translator whoac 
imaginative gilt U especially visible In the way be enlarge* on a 
hint from his source. The opening paasage b extremely beautiful 
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It tells how u the author tat kraely within a bower in a wood, 
where the streams mtrnmnrd among pleasant plants, a wind sud- 
denly aro*o that stirred the tree* and darkened the sky, so that hit 
mind was troubled, and be began to ring of the coming of death. 
Ho describes how be wept and lay upon the earth, beating hk breast 
for sorrow, and he calls npon all his follow shiners to confess their 
■ha with tears and to throw tbomBelvee on the mercy of Christ, 
Then oomec another highly hnaginatlre passage, describing the 
terrors that will foretell the second ad rent. “Ah the earth 
■haketh, and the hills also quiver and foil the gates of the 
mountains bend and melt, and the terrible tumult of the stormy 
sea fearMlj frights the minds of men." Then the Lord shall come 
with hosts of angels, the sins of all shall be revealed and fire 
shall consume the unrepentant The poem ends with a passage, 
partly borrowed from the Latin, on the joys of the redeemed 
They shah be numbered in heaven among the angels, and there, 
amidst dusters of red roses, shall shine for ever. A throng of 
rlrgin souls shall wander there, garlanded with flowers, led by 
tlial most blessed of maidens who bore the Lord cm earth. 

The tra ns lation Is ooe of the finest in Old English. It is far 
more powerful than Its la tin original, and many of the most 
beantiful p a— g as are new matter put in by the Old Engihh 
translator for ex a m ple, the lengthening of the opening te lling 
of the woodland sosne, the section on the terrors of judgment 
and hell, and the whole passage describing Mary leading the 
flower-decked maiden throng in Heaven. 

In the same manuscript occurs another poem to which its 
editor Lomby, gave the title of Lor and which be aearibed to 
the author of the previous poem. It has, however none of the 
imaginative power of lit Do* ms Daege, and consists simply of 
eighty hnos of eihortatory verse addressed by ooe friend to an- 
other bidding him work, fear God, pray give alms and go to 
church in oold weather And, ul na e the length of life is unknown, 
and the enemies of man are ever at hand to a— H him, they most 
be routed by earnest prayer and meditation, and the abemksmiaot 
of all bad habits. The low poetical worth of this piece would soom 
to show that it was not by the translator of B* Doma Daq/*. 

Kezt follow in the manuscript some c u ri ou s v erses , of which 
each lino is half In Latin and half in Tin gtish, and which were 
formerly also attributed to the author of Bt Dome* DMff*. The 
poems, however difler to much In merit that this theory must 
CTWtolrdy bo rejected. The further theory that the Invocation 
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Be Domes Daege 


of taint* in these Terse* show* that it era* Dot br the anthor of 
lie Dopie* Daegt it, bowerer, scarcely sound, foT it ditreganl* 
am temporary theology aDd orerlooki the lirgibh Tenet in praise 
of theVhginldded by the translator of that poem. Hence our 
truest warrant for attributing the* tows to a dlihrent author 
lie* ratiwr in the beauty and dignity of Bt Data Daege. The 
fcymn In (jneetioo ii in ingenious piece of trickery, like nuj a 
Prorec^nl poem of later date. It open* with a prayer for Gods 
mercy oc the reader, and then goo* on to speak of the Incarnation, 
ending with an hiToeaticm to Mary and Urn fidnta. The** yertet, 
howetcr are of inestimable ralue metrically tines they show, by 
their Latin ©quIralenrU, the tiro-beat character of the rhetorical 
retae, Jrat os Old German poem* ahoir, by their far greater 

length in the Latin portion*, the four-beet. character of Germanic 


King Tcrae. 

More Interesting are the elmrenth century metrical rend on* of 
the Pmhns, in a manuscript In the BibUotMquo Nationale. Thii 
MB contain* only Psalms 1 to cl, but Bouterwek dbcoreml further 
fragment* in a Benedictine office, whkh partly fill up the gape, 
and point to the existence of a complete metrical version of the 
Psalter in Old English. Taken altogether however thin Bene- 
dictine office U merely a heap of fragment*. The translation l*, 
a* a rote, good, when play 1* given to lore of nature or to feeling* 
cotumc® In Old English poetry An Isolated Tendon wrists of 
Psahn I hi Kentis h dialect 1 which an* formerly supposed to 
belong to the eighth century but which l* shown, by Its language, 
to be two hundred jeon later It was not, apparently, one of 
a eerie*, but wo* complete in itself being rounded off at the close 
by a short hynm-llke postage on David % sin and bii atonement 

A gloomy poem on The Grave, "For thee was a house be tit 
Ero thou wait born,’* etc, written in the mnrgtn of a rolnme of 
bcmlllca in the Bodleian 1 and known to all reader* of Longfellow 
and many beside, need not detain us long. It is, probably of later 
date than any of the poem* already referred to and show* rigo* of 
tho coming metrical change. 

Lost, thero must be mentioned a poem on the city of Durham, 
which, though not composed within our period, l* the latest in 
the cl art cal rhetorical metre that Is known to exist, and is, there- 
fore, most suitably described in this place. One Tendon* was 
printed by Elckes in his Thesaurus (1703 — S\ and another copy 
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ocean at the close of 1 marmacripi of the lltrtoria £ edttla 
IhatHmmns of Simeon qf Durham in the Unireriity library, 
Cambridge. The poem, 'which contains twenty long line*, Me 
Into two pert*, the first eight describing the dty on the hill, 
surrounded with steep rock*, ginflod by the strong flowing rlrer, 
foil of many kind* of D*h, inti eoTirooed by f u re rt* in whose deep 
deli* dwell coon tie** wild be**ti , whfl* the last twelte tell of the 
wonderful relic* presermd there, memorial* of Outhbert and 
Gnrald, Aidon and Kadberg, EadfHth and bishop Aethdwold, 
a* weD u of the famous writers Bede and Bo Wl, which, amldrt 
the Ttaicntlon of the faithful, * waited in the minster the dooms- 
day of the Lord It U this catalogue of mints which enable* in 
to fix the date of th© poem, for the translation of their relic* to 
the new cathedral took place in 1104, and the poem follow* doaely 
the oTder of enoroeratlou found In Blmocm of Durham • description 
of that ceremony 1 Although it Is written in a strained ardmUtlc 
attempt at Wert Snxcm spelling, yet we catch many dear glimpses 
of aoath-ewtem twelfth oeutnry phonology in Its faulty attempt* 
at correctness. 

After 1100, Kugttah poetry oeeaca to axbt for nigh a hundred 
years, although fragments remain to bear witness to that popular 
tarse which wan to keep in the wort midland* sod north some 
continuity with the old poetry — for the sung rhythm tverrer died 
out amongst the eummou folk, and roeo rrrer and anon to such 
songs ss that of The Pearl, to hendo lays of Arthur Alexander 
and Troy and, In our own days, has been retired to the rhythm of 
the mystic ChmtabeL 

Engjiih proae was wrecked foT many a hundred year Centuries 
elapsed before Aelfrie bad his equal again. 


1 Opt**** *• IChseaOi ei T r «»i htl w fW i *. C WlUn rf C»p. th. 



CHAPTER Till 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Trrf Norman conquest of England, from a literary point of 
T I<rw did not begin on the antmnn day that saw Harold 1 * levies 
defen ted by Norman archer* on the slopes of Serdac. It began 
aith the year* which, from his early youth onwards, Edward the 
Confessor, the grandson of a Norman duke, had spent In exile In 
Normandy and with hi* intimacy with "foreigner*" and its 
Inevitable! consequence*. The in rail on of Norman favourites, 
which preceded and accompanied hi* accession to the throne, and 
their appointment, for a time, to the chief place* in church and 
state, led to the tightening of the bondi that bound England to 
the Roman church, and pored the way for the period of Latin 
influence that fob erred the coming of VTUlkmi, Lnnfxanc and 
Antrim. 

The development of the old reroacular Dtenituro waa arretted 
for nearly a hundred and fifty year* after Haatlng* and, a* the 
preservation of letters depended on ecclesiastic*, professed acholar* 
and roonaitic chroniclers of foreign extraction, the literature of 
England for practically a couple of centarie* is to be found mainly 
In In tin. Happily for England, her connection with the continent 
became inti mat e at a time when Paris, "the mother of wisdom," 
wa» about to rise to IpteHectcal dominance over Europe. 

Of the national Ternacular literature of France, at the tl™ of 
the Conquest, little waa transplanted to English soil bet, in the two 
centuries that followed, the cultivation of romance, aided by 
"matter" that had passed through Celtic hands, flourished exceed 
ingly among the Anglo-Norman peoples and became a notable 
port of English literature. 

The development of Old English literature, as wo hare said, 
was arrested. It waa by no m e a n s, aa some haro urged, lifeless 
before this break In Its history and speculation would bo futile 
aa to what might have been it* future, bad there been no Norman 
conquest Where ao much has been loot, there U no safety in 
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sweeping gmeruHsatiortt, beaed upon what fa left An a whole, 
the erld ono o which we po«em chows Old English literature 
to bare been richer than that of any other European natk® 
daring the period of it* moat active life, and, though there 
iru, apparently throughout CJirlstian Europe, a lowering of 
lettcri, in which England shared, during "the gloom and Iron 
and lend" of the tenth century, yet the lain pa of kerning and of 
literature, though low were not extinguished In thla bland. It vaa 
the age of Dnnstan, a lcrrer of ballads and musk and IHuminated 
mWmlt and predcra* Jewel* and letter*, a learned aatot, a dreamer 
of dream*, a worker In metal, tho reformer of Gfastonlwny, a sta tee- 
man and teacher who “filled all England with light" It was, as 
we liave soen, the age of Aelfrk, in whoae hands Old EjiglUh proee 
bad been fluhlanod from the condition tn which we find It In the 
early days of tlte GhromeU, and in the day* of Alfred, into an 
lmtrmnent cepablo of expressing different kind* of thought In 
way* of llghtnee* and strength. And it was tha age, certainly 
of The Batik qf MaMan and of Bnmanburh, and, posriUy, erf 
Judith aba Old English poetry had prored lUelf capable of 
expressing with notable aptitude, and with grave seriousness, the 
nobler slew* of Ufa 

A period of warfare with the Dane* follows, during which 
monasteries llko that of Oerae, in Dorset, are sacked, and litera- 
ture wanes but there fa evidence that the national spirit, fostered 
by the beneficent rule of Canute, was strong in England In the 
days preceding the coming of the Conqueror and It Is bat 
reasonable to assume that this spirit would not bare withvod 
away and beoesne a thing of naught, had Harold won, instead of 
lost, the battle of Hastings. The main stream of its literary 
expression was dammed at that time, and portion* of It were 
turned into other and, so far as we can now *ee, into better 
because more varied, ebannefa but, when the barriers were 
gradually broken down, and the stream regained freedom of 
action, it was not the source that bad been r Hally altered — this 
had only been changed in ways that did not greatly modify Its 
main character— but, between altered banka, and in freshly 
wrought-out chcjmeb, the old water* ran, invigorated by the 
addition erf fresh spring* 

Into what the folk-songo, of which we have faint giiorm wings, 
were about to develop, had there not been an Inte rre gnu m, wo 
know not but the literary spirit of the people, though they were 
crushed under their Sen-man masters, never dkd out it had little 
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or do aeelstance it first from the aBen lettered dasww end, when 
It rerirod. It to “with a difference." 

Then had not been wanting aigra of some coming change. 
Already, In pre-Ccnqueat day*, there had been a tendency to seek 
tome “nenr thing." A growing seoso of the existence of Trtmdcr 
fhl thing* fa the east, of which It wi desirable to bare some 
knowledge, hid led in nnbiown Englishman to translate the story 
of ApoUcn i** q/Tfrt into English. The nmrreDom deeds of the 
Lhtt of the Saint* had already prosed that 1 taato for ftstcoing to 
itortf*, if not, 1* yet, the capacity to tell them with coodotra 
literary art, grace and ni In existence. And, In addition to 
thh, wo learn from the lift of book* acquired by Leofrfo for Exeter 
cathedral, sixteen year* only before the battle of Hi t ti n g* , that 
the lore for book* and learning which had Implied Benedict 
Bbcop and DnmUn had by oo mean* died out, of aoroe sixty 
rolamea, miny were in English and one Is the famoo* “mycel 
Engllao boo" “of many kind* of thing* wrought In re i a c, " from 
which we know much of the UtUe we do know concerning Old 
English literature. 

The facility with which Englishmen adopted whit Norman* 
had to giro wo*, hi some measure, due to the blood relationship 
that already existed between the two race* Scnndxnarian sea- 
farer*, mated with women of Gaul, had bred a race po«e*sing 
certain feature* skin to thoee of the Tectonic inhabitant* of 
England. It wa* a race that, becoming “French,** adapted Itself 
rapidly to it* new surroundlnga, soon forgetting It* northern home 
and tongue, and, when ft was m a st er of England, farther barrier* 
between race and race were soon broken down. The Norman con- 
quest of England differed altogether from the English conquest of 
Britain. The earlier conquest was a pr oco w of colonisation ami gare 
the land an almost entirely now population, with entirely new 
thoughts and way* of looking at thfag*, taro in the borderlands 
<tf the “OeWc. ftfagt" the later brought a new gorert&og, and 
then * new trading elan, and added a fresh strain to the national 
blood without supplanting the mas* of the people. Intermarriage, 
that woaid begin, naturally enough, among Norman •erring-men 
and English women, spread from rank to rank, rcccirfag It* 
ultimate sanction when Anselm crownedilatDd* sj Henry’s queen. 
Soosmt or later tbo Norman, whether of higher or of lower degree; 
adopted England « Ufa cesmtry, spoke, and acted ft* an English 
man and, before the Great Charter that la to say a hundred and 
fiftj years after the battle of Hasting*, when the French homes of 
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Normandy and An}ou i*d been kut, tie mixture of the Irrradlng 
race and the conquered people m approaching completion. The 
more itolkl natire bad beoi toothed "with “finer fondoa" and 
"lighter thought" the pa torn! melancholy of the OH Engli*h 
spirit bad been wedded to the gaiety of the Norman and England, 
“ merl Ingdand,** In due *ea*m wa* recognlaed to be 

a **1 jrwl Usd, tck wane *di Uaie b**t, 

lot hi tb* or. md« erf tb# world* ** *1 t» Lba weatj 

Tb* w* r*th klw *1 *b**t*, b* flood Mtna jU( 

Of feral hH dorr* tk* l»n dual*— bot# Wt be lk*n gj U 

Of foie of tb* **1 t»* load, a* to* hath Way* r*tl» 14 

In language that IrreaUtlUy recall* the “fortrea* built by Nature 
for hcradf," the “happy breed of men," the “little world," the 
“ jrreckra* atone set In tha allrer ace," the “ bleaacd plot, thl* earth, 
thla realm, thla England," of Shakespeare. Bo It came to peaa 
that, though, aa the tmmedlale reault of the Oouqueat, Nonnan 
French became the exclotlre language of the rich and courtly 
noble* and ecdoelaatica, knight* and priest*, and Latin the 
excludm language of kamlug — the conduit* thu* formed tending 
ineeitably to trouble the bolated water*— yet the language 

In Ik* ecaatry pi* ex, 

Whrr* tk* old jd*in tna* k*T» rorj tic**, 

A »d lb* i«af fair mikltm 
Q«kt ayna, 

and among the arrrft, and the outlaw* In the greenwood, and 
“lowe torn" generally, waa the unfotbMden, ereo If untaught, 
Engl tab of the conqu e red race. And, contrary to the expectation, 
and, perhapa, the dectre, of the goreming dan, ft wa* thla 
language which, hr the end, prerafled. 

The gain to F.nghih literature that accrued from the Nonnan 
oooqnest far three direction* b to great aa to be obriau* to the 
moat auperfldal obaerrer. The language wa* errrWdiwi by the 
gaturaBaation of a Bomance rocabolary method* of exprtaako 
and Idea* to be expressed were greatly multiplied by the Incnnlon 
of Norman method* and Idea* and the came of acholarabip and 
learning wa* atmrgthened by the coming of acholara wboae repet* 
tlon waa, or wa* to be, European, and by the UnV* that were to 
bind Pari* and Oxford. 

In a l«* obrfcm way It gained by the oon*oqucnt fnterooum 
with the continent that brought our wandering aeholai * into 

l <Hamlk^.*rfO»kx*«r-»Dlx«b W r^*. 
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connection irith the wisdom of the rart. It li not to be forgotten, 
for tniixrxe, thmt, for three or fonr hnndmtl jran, tiat li to raj 
from about tie ninth to about the twelfth century, Moh&m- 
madsnkm, under the role of enlightened caliph* In the east and in 
the went, f catered learning and promoted the study of the liberal 
art* at a time when many of the Christian kingdom* of Europe 
were hi Intellect nal darkne**. Hanm *r Rashid was a con tem- 
porary of Alenin, and ho and his successor* made Baghdad and the 
dtle* of Spain centre* of knowledge and tfOTchouse* of book*. 
The Aristotelian pHlceophy which had a commanding influence 
cttct the whole of the religious thought of the west during the 
Middle Age*, wn* known, prior to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, chiefly through Latin translations based upon Arabic 
renlon* of Ariitotle , and the attachment of the Arab* to the 
itndy of mathematic* and astronomy U too well known to call for 
comment Our own connection with Mobammadan learning daring 
the period of its European predominance 1* exemplified in the 
perwon* of Michael Scot of Robert the Englishman or Robert de 
Ratines, who first translated the Coran into Lotln of Daniel of 
Motley East Anglian astronomer scholar of Toledo and Importer 
of books and of Adelard or Acthelard of Beth, who, in many 
wsnderingi through eastern and western lands, acquired learning 
from Greek and Arab, who translated Euclid and who showed his 
lore of tho quest for knowledge in other then purely mathemati- 
cal wajs in hii philosophical treatise D* Eodan el Dirmo, an 
allegory In which FhflocoemU, or the Lust of the World, disputes 
with rhllo*ophla for the body and acral of the narrator 

The Christian learning of the west received freiii Impetus In the 
middle of the elerenth century at the hands of Lanfranc, who 
made the monastic school at Bee a centre famous for It* teaching, 
and who when he came to England, to wo rk for church and state, 
did not forget hit earlier care for book* and learning, It was 
coder Lanfranc* direction that Osbcrn, the Canterbury monk, 
wrote hk Ike* of earlier English eededastka. of St Dunstan and 
St Alphcge and St Odo and be gare generously to the building 
of St All an s , a monastery which, under the abbacy of Lanfranc ■ 
well belated kinsman Paul, encouraged the spirit of letters in 
't* specially endowed tenpiorutm, and so led the way to the 
coarerstou of annalist into historian dust rated in the persou of 
Matthew Paris. 

A cocridesatlou of the wn tings of lanfranc hhnsdf f*n* outride 

oar proriuce they consist of letters, commentaries and treatises 
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an co cUo rcssial theology Prior to hh appointment u arch- 
bishop of Canterbury Tenfr aao had been mainly respoorible for 
the refutation of the M spiritual" rienrm concerning the Eucharist 
hdd by Berengarfua, -who, following In the footstep* of John 
Bootm (Trigena) opposed the doctrine of Beol Preeeoeo. Lanfisne ■ 
disputation helped largely to strengthen the unlrerml aocept 
Tire of the doctrine of franj T, ^ M>,nt ^ iftrm throughout the Homan 
church end, a* the chief officer of the English church, In the 
yean of Its rmo ration rmder William, hi* influence ooold but tend 
toward* placing English religious life and thought and, therefore, 
English religions literature, more In harmony with the religions 
system of Europe. 

Lan franc's successor In the aee of Canterbury sms Ids fellow 
countryman and pupil, Anselm pwbap* leas of a statesman, but 
a greeter genius, a kindlier natured and larger-hearted man and a 
more profound thinker A» one of the greatest of English church- 
men, who fought for the parity and liberty and rights of the 
English church, wo may claim Anaehn as English, and we may 
rejoioe at the place given him In the Pamdlao in the company of 
BonaTtutnra and John Chrysostom and Peter "the doTourer" 
of books, but thf consideration of his writings, also, fells rathar to 
the historian of rellgtoua philosophy Inasmuch, hnwerur as the 
result of Anselms tight against kingly tyranny led to the Charter 
of Henry I and so prepared tbs way for the Great Charter that 
followed a century later be most be mentioned among thoae who 
took part Id the of ^gland. 

Use reflection in English literature of the gradual ocratruotlon 
of this now England will be seen more dearly when we hare pawed 
through the Interral of qtdeaoenee that prevailed in reroacnlar 
letters after the Oanquest He Utemture of church and state 
and scholarship was tor those who knew Latin and the flteratare 
that followed the breeders was for those who were taught French 
the struggle for supremacy between native and all so tongue* was 
fought oat and, when the first writers of Trend tioo F-ngHsh 
appear It is seen that the beaten Bocnanoo has modified the con- 
quering Teutonic. The early days appear to be days of belting 
step* arid curioos experiment and, naturally the Imitation of 
foreign model* seems greeter at first than later wbsn the natnrali 
sntlrm, or rather the blending, is nearer completion. Even the 
mannucript* of these early dayi, in thsir oomparatiralj simple 
character show that the v ernacul a r b in the condition of a “poor 

relation." Writers hi English were at school under the new masters 
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of the hind, whcne cycle* of romance, Including modi that was 
b o r ro we d from the adopted country and, therefore, much that 
was easily amlm listed, afforded, both In reapect of form and 
of matter, cicehent material for translation for many a year 
until, In fact, the clipped *105* had had time to grow again. 

Aw before hinted, we do not know the extent of what we loat, 
and we cannot, with any adrantage, proceed far on the road of 
aesthetic comparison between old and new We most be content, 
therefore, to recognise to the foil the gifts of theNorman race, and 
thewe were not confined to the malting of literary English. For u 
an outward and risible sign, «H11 remaining In many placet to 
testify, with the atrengthesiing of our literature, to the change In 
art that accompanied the change in blood, an d that gam express! cm 
to the change In thought, there stand the bandings erected 
throughout the land, as William of Malmesbury said, "after a style 
unknown before." 

After the axe camo the chisel and thi» change of tool, which 
helps us to follow the itepa that mark the dorelopment of 
Anglo-Norman architecture, may symbolise the dorelopment of 
language and letter* in England under Anglo-Norman kings, a 
deTelopmwt that had begun yesn before the Conqueror had 
landed. When Inflections had been well nigh lopped oQj and 
the language had been made mare copious by addition* to Its 
o rnament al rocnbulory the new "smiths of song"— -whether 
gracele* minstrel or ascetic priest — were able to giro more 
adequate expression to the work of their hands and to branch out 
Into leas lmltatire way*. They wero beating out the material In 
preparation for tbs coming of Chaucer 
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LATIN CHRONICLERS FROM THE ELEVENTH TO TUB 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 

Op ill tie literary rocnamenta of the remarkable revival of 
learning which followed the earning of the Normans, and which 
reached It* acntth under Hairy II, the greater, alike In bulk and 
In permanent Lntoreat and value, b the YoTnminoqa man of Latin 
cluranldee compiled during the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 
So ample U the wealth of thb chronicle literature, and ao full and 
trustworthy la lta presentment of contemporary a/klr*, Uiat few 
period* In our hbtory atand out In such clear and minute relief aa 
that of the Norman and Angerln klnga Pricde*rrir*the*e docu 
meet* are to the modern litterbin, they are fer from being, aa a 
whole, the colourleai record* which concern tho atudent of political 
and oonatltntlooal movement* alone. Many of them may hare but 
little charm or dbtinctlon of atyle, and may appear to be nothing 
better than laborioualy felthful register* of current erentn. They 
all, howerer after their quality and kind, bear the mark* of a 
common twpirattoo, and the meanest chronicler of the time felt 
that la yr npflhig the annal* of hit own country he waa working In 
the tnuBtian of the great hbtcrbn* of antiquity Some few of the 
chronicle* axe real literature, and lhcrw that their writer* were well 
aware that history ha* It* moao. 

'While a scholarly delight and on honest pride in their art were 
oomman to all the Engibh chronicler* of the Norman and An ger ln 
period, not a few of them found an additional tooentfve In royal 
and arbtocratic patronage. Much of the activity of the twelfth 
century historians waa palpably due to the femur shown to men of 
letter* by the two Unary*, and to the personal enoouragecieot of 
princely noble* like earl Robert of Gloucester, and courtly eodo- 
rinxtic* Hke Alexander bbhop of Iincoln. Borne of the TTnm««tJa 
writer* enjoyed no «uch direct patronage but they were non* the 
lea* reapooal re to the demand* of the time. They not only Wt tho 
impuke of the new learning — they were eocadou* of living In a 
great age, and of witnearing the gradual eatablbhment in Kt^ixod 
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Df » new powerful toiedom. KotMns h more lijnlflamt than 
the ny hi which the Anglo-Norman chroniclers, ‘whether natire 
Englishmen or Norman* domiciled in England, reflect the united 
patriotic sentiment which it vra* the design of Norman statesman- 
thlp to foster. Though composed \n a foreign tongue, the*® 
chronic! a are historic* of England, and am written from a 
national Eng lish standpoint It was under Henry I whoso marriage 
with Matilda seemed to symbolise the permanent union of the two 
peoples, that a new sente of national sdf-co p ad ootne a * began to 
grow cut of the Norman settlement. A. shrewd observer of the next 
generation, Walter Map, tell* to that It n» Henry who effectually 
M united both people* In a steadfast concord * " It was Henry'* reign 
nbo that witneawd the transfer of the central *eat of Norman power 
from Normandy to England, William of Mnlmeabcry hhnaelf half 
Norman, hair English, in hi* aceonnt of the bottle of Ttocbebray 
remind* his readers that it was fought * on the tame day on which, 
aba at forty years before, William had first landed at Hastings" — a 
fact which the chronicler characteristically take* to prove * the 
wise dispensation of God that Normandy should bo subjected 
to England on the cuno day that the Norman power had 
formcriy arrived to conquer that kingdom 1 " In other words, 
England now became the predominant partner In the Anglo- 
Norman kingdom, and the twelfth century chronldera are 
fully olive to the m e a nin g of the change. As the dreamt of a 
great Anglo- V<wman empire began to tak* shape in the minds of 
the new ruler* of England, and came to bo temporarily rtnIUcd 
under Henry II, the English historiographer! roae to the height of 
their opportunities with patriotic ardour No other country pro- 
duced, daring the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, anything 
to bo compared with the Englbh chronicle* in variety of Interest, 
wealth of Information and amplitude of range. Bo wide la their 
outlook, and so authoritative is their record of event*, that, as 
Stubbs oiwerre*, "It b from the English chronicler* of thfa period 
that modi of the German history of the tftn* ha* to be written ” The 
new England had become consdoua of her power and of her growing 
importance in the international econo m y of Europe. 

In literature the most signal expreation of that coradoosneaa 
t* the work of our Latin chronicler*. Thus, however unattractive 
much of this chronicle literature may be to tha ordinary reader 
there belong* to all of it the human Interest of haring been 

1 n« \ j<» cdW» saa-t ■» » m. * 
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written under the prewnre of great Brent* and the stfmnln* of a 
glowing national feeHng. 

Eren apart from patriotic tno cntl rca, there were other in- 
fluence* at work during the twelfth century which made for the 
itndj and the writing of history The Norman settlement In 
England synchronised with a roorement which ahook all weatem 
Christendom to Ita foundation*. The ennadea not only profoundly 
birred the feeling* of Europe — they aerred indirectly to qnkien 
the imagination and stimulate the curiosity of the weatem race* 
aa nothing had done for oeotariea. In terco in ae with the mat, and 
the mingling together of different tribet in the crowding armka, 
brought about a " rerytacecoe 0 1 wonder" aa fer-reocHng In aocoe 
of Ita effects ea the great renascence itael£ The twelfth century 
W, shore ah, the age of the birth of modern romance. The butt 
tationa of dilralry the myittc symbolltm of the church, the 
international currency of popular /oWioeas, the importation of 
oriental atorica of tragic and wbovrdry — all contributed to the 
fashioning of the fkntaatio creations of the medkrral romances. 
And of the romantic cycle* none came to hare so speedy and 
triumphant a rogue a* that which wu named, originally in France, 
"the matter of Britain." This “matter of Britain" had lta beginning, 
aa a formattre influence in European literature in the work of an 
Anglo-Norman writer who, while profearing to draw hii Information 
from a auspiciously cryptic aooroe and frequently giring obriooa 
rein to hi* own Imagination, unm none the lea the gmrity and 
the deliberate manner of an authentic chronicler. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, ambftiou* of supplying what preriooa writer* had 
failed to tell about the king* of Britain before the coming of the 
EpE ,h * 1 , wrote a chronicle which bad all the charm and norelty of 
a romance of adrenture. King Arthur aa a romantic hero, i* 
Geoffrey"* Croatian. Hence, the moat readable la tin chroohdo 
of the twelfth century la ooe that ha* the least real claim to that 
title. But the Uixiory of tht Kingt qf Britain fc do more to be 
ruled out of a place in the chronicle literature of En gland than ft 
is to bo ousted from Its assured pre-eminence aa the fountain-head of 
Arthurian romance. For Geoffley’a kgenda not only wrought their 
spell upon innumerabio poet* and 1 magi rati to writer*, but coo- 
tinned for generation* to disturb the water* of history and to 
mystify a long line of honest and laborious chronicler*. 

Geoffrey* JJiMory wbaterer opinion may be held a* to Its 
anther's methods and motires, well Illustrates in its general style 
and manner the ambitiou* designs of the greater Anglo-Nornmn 
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chronicler!. Tboee of them who aspire to write history aj dbtin- 
gTdshed from mere contemporary annals, are studknn both of 
lltemrj ornament and of the lymmetry and proportkai of their 
narrative. Compiling and borrowing, aa Geoffrey profe*es to do, 
from previous chronidera, they all endeavour to impart tome new 
life Till colour to their material!. They take the great Bede aa 
their entire master In the art of historical writing. But, for then- 
literary models, they look beyond him, and seek, like William of 
Malmesbury, to “seaaon their erode material/) with Roman art 1 “ 
Even minor chrookdert, like Richard of Deviio*, who confine thexn- 
aclrc* to the errenta of thdr own time, are fond of adorning their 
pages with classical alhnkma or quotations. Henry of Huntingdon 
U oren more adventurous, and enllveni Hs narratiTe with frequent 
metrical effbdons of his own. Mart of them efldearour according 
to thdr abflitv, to be readable, arming thenjaelrea, as Roger of 
Wendorer doc*, against both “the liitlesi hearer and the faatidkrai 
reader" by “prerenting something which each may relish," and *0 
proriding for the joint “ profit and entertainment of all* " 

But, far more than thdr embellishment* of style, their futoe* 
and accuracy of detail and their patriotic mo tire*, what give* life 
and permanent interest to the Anglo-Norman chronicles is the 
sense which they convey of Intimate relationship with greet men 
and greet affair* Etch thoae chroniclers who do not pretend to 
write history on the larger scale, and only pro ride os with what 
Ralph of Diceto, In describing his own wort, calls “ontllnee of 
histories," tmaffimct historierrum, for the ns© of aome future philo- 
sophic historian — eren they succeed in conveying to n* something, 
at least, of the animation of the stirring ago In whkh they lived. 
They describe event* of which they themselves were eyo- witnesses, 
they preserv e document* to which they had special privilege of 
access they record faupa t ask ing derived from direct contact with 
great statesmen, warriors and ecderiast&a they retail anecdotes 
gathered from the dotster the market-place end the co urt . For 
cron the monastic chroniclers were not the mere reel use* of the 
popular Imagination. They were, In their way men of the world, 
who, though themselves taking no active part In public affairs, 
lived to cloie intercom se with public men. The great abbeys, such 
aa those of Malmesbury and of St AItrm« t were open bouses 
constantly rUited by the mighty ones of the land. William of 
Malmesbury tells ns bow hk own monastery was distinguished 
tor Its “delightful hospitality" where “guest*, arriving every 
1 N6m u OmU anfWt*. • htlw to Raw) 
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hour cottmne more thin the inmates thefuselfes 1 * Etch the 
most remote of mcnaatio writer*, such u William of Nor 
burgh In his secluded Yorkshire priory kept In such dose touch 
with cantempormry aflklr* tt folly to realise their dramatic tig 
nhlauioe. "For In our tlmt*,” he write* In the preface to hi* 
Enf/Hs A Jlirtorf * inch greet and memorable erait* hare hap- 
pened that the negligence of m modem* were Justly to he 
reprehended, ihonld they fell to be handed down to eternal 
memory in literary monument*.” Other monkish writer*, Eke 
MattbewF*ri»in a later generation, enjoyed the royal coofldeoee, 
and oocaaknally wrote under royal command. Moreorer not all 
the chronicler* were monk*. Henry of Huntingdon, Roger of 
IIoToden, Ralph of Diceto and the author of the chronicle often 
wrongly ascribed to Benedict of Peterborough — not to mention 
writer* like GiraJdm Cumbrenai* and Walter Map, who hare left 
behind tlum record* acarcaly diatingnfahable from oon temporary 
chronicle* — were all men who lired in intimate association with 
the court. Bo nroch store, indeed, came, in time, to be act npan 
the record* of the chronicler* that they became standard anthori 
tie* to which king* and statesmen appealed for confirmation of 
title* and the determination of constitutional claim*. oon- 
dltiona coder which they were composed, and the importance 
which they once had m documents of tt*te, arts alone more than 
sufficient mnotioo for the proriskm made by "the Tre**nry under 
the direction of the Muter of the Roll*,” for the publication of those 
edition* In which they can beat be studied by the modem reader, 
"Of the sereral school* of English medioTal history" writes 
Stubbs 1 “the moat ancient, the moat fertile, the longest 11 red and 
the moat widely spread wu the Horthombrian." At It* bead stand* 
the great name of Bede, the primary authority and the pattern of 
most of the iAtin historian* of our period. 'Iha first eompicnoo* 
represen tail to of the northern school of chroniclers In the twelfth 
ce n tu r y fa Simeon, precentor of the monastery of Durham, and 
be, Eke many historiographer* after him, make* Bede the found* 
tkm of the early part of hi* history HI* second source of 
information, corering the period from the death of Bede down 
to the beginning of the ninth century was the lost Narthumirian 
annals known to ta through Simeon alone. From the middle 
of the ninth century down to 1131 he bomrwi hi* 
almost entirely from the chronicle of Florence of Worcester and the 

t 0**m Ksfwm iifkw, Bk. T 
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ftnt eoothmaior of the Utter The reatof Simeons uarratfre, ex 
tending to the year 1129, proboHy reprcwent* hU otto fadepcndect 
▼ort little U known of Simeon a fife, and It U impossible to deteo- 
mfoe whether he was the actual compfler, or merely the editor of the 
chronicle -which heart his name. HU work, bowerer had a high 
repute throughout the Middle Ago, end hit franc wa» kcotu! only 
to that of Bede among the writer* of the Northumbrian *d*x>L 
Simeon n chronicle was coo tic nod down to the close of the reign of 
Stephen by two prior* of Hexham. The rider of the two, Illchanl, 
wrote an account of the Ads qf K\ng Stephen, and tie Battle qf 
(he Standard which contain* much original information. HU eon, 
John, brought the muratire down to the year UM, and U an 
Independent authority of crankier* blc raloe. Another north- 
coentryman, the cnnonUcd Ail red or Ethel red, a CUterclnn monk 
of IUcTaolx, clai m* a pUce among the many chronicler* who wrote 
of the battle of the Standard. HU account U neither *o full nor *o 
tnatworthy a* that of Richard of Hexham, but U somewhat more 
ambition*. In that it p r ofte w iB to gire, after the manner of tfn> 
daaalcal hktcrUns, the *peeche* of the riral leader* before the 
encounter For a brief period about the middle of the twelfth 
century there wa*, in Northumbria as elsewhere, a eurkro* break 
in the actirity of the chronicler*. But, in the next generation, two 
writer* who worthily uphold the tradition* of the northern school 
appear in Wtfllam of Newburgh and Roger of U erred ea. WldUm 
confine* Mm*clf to hU own times, but Roger attempt* a compre- 
hentfro history of screr&l ceuturie*, and, gathering hU material* 
from the be*t a reliable authorities, gire* u* what Btnbhe caD* 
" the foil hamat of the labour* of the Northumbrian hUtorUns.** 
The first Latin chronicler of any importance who belong* to 
■oethern England is Florence of Worcester, already mentioned a* 
c>ne of S»eoo of Durham 1 * main source*. Florence* work la notable 
lairing the first attempt In England at a unlrersal hUtory beginning 
with the Creation and embracing witldn it* eompaa* oil the nation* 
of the known world. But, tu* the title of his chronldo — Chramcan 
rx Ch roar eu— frankly Indicates, Florence U not much more >h*n a 
UbcriotatompOtT from the work* of others andhe took ai the bcuis 
of the early portion* of hi* tout* tire tho rnihenml chronicle of 
Msrianu* Scoto*, an Irish monk of the elerrenth century Marianna, 
In hU turn, U, *o {hr as Engtbh hUtory U concerned, only n com- 
piler from Bede and the Old EngtUh Chronicle. Ho brings HU 
record of rreuts down to the year 1 C 82 , but It U »© fragmentary 
and perfunctory In It* treatment of English affair* a* to git© 
a 1 _ t. cm rx. 
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Florence abundant opportunities foe interpolation and addition. 
Florences account of bb own tboca, which dose* with the jew 
1117, possesaea much Independent Talne, and «l largely drawn 
upon by subsequent chxoolden. It b leas valuable, however than 
It* rtmtlnOBtkm bj John, another monk of Worcester, from 1117 
to 1HL A second coutlnuatiou, down to 1162, waa based malnlj 
upon the work of Hourj of Huntingdon. He tusk of still further 
extending Florence’s chronicle teems to bare become a apodal 
concern of the monks of fit Edcaundsbarr for It 1* to two Inmates 
of that house that we owe two other additions to It which con throe 
the record, without a break, down to the very eod of the thirteenth 
century 

Neither Simoon of Durham dot Florence of Worcester can be 
called a historian in any high sense. Doth are, at beat, but 
oottsdentloua annalists, making no effort either to present erects 
in their wider relations of cause and effect, err to adorn their 
narrative with any studied Eterarj grace*. He earlier portion* 
of the chronicle which bears Simeon a name are, Indeed, embellished 
with frequent poetical quotations, bet the work, as a whole, b as 
barren of literary ornament as that of Florence. literature of a 
somewhat richer colour and history of a higher order are found In 
the writlngi of two of their con temporaries, one, like than, a pore 
Englishman, the other a Norman bore on English soil— Eadmer 
and Ordertena VI tails. Eadmer, the follower and intimate friend 
of Anselm, wrote in six books a history of hb own times down to the 
year 1123 — OUtoria hfororvas tn AngUa— which b fall of CreJi 
and tItM detaEL In his preface Eadmer Justiflea the historian who 
confines himself to a narTatlro of contemporary erenta the difficulty 
of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the past had convinced 
him that Done deserved better of posterity than be who wrote 
a felthfal record of the happenings of hb own lifetime. Hb 
immediate purpoae, he tells us, b to giro an account of the relation* 
of hb master Anselm with Wnhsm II and Henry I, and especially 
of the dispute about the tnrottlture. Bat, as he anticipates, hb 
task will oblige him to fflostrate at many points the history of 
England before, during and after the tnrestituns quarrel While 
the main interest of Eadmer a work b ecclesiastical, md, hi the bit 
taro books, taros largely upon the affairs of the see of Canterbury 
it throw* mach valuable light upon the general political and social 
coodltiooa of the time. 'Written art th what WnKam of Malmesbury 
eaD* “a chastened eleganc* of style Eadmer’, JJutory b 
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distinguished most of all by its design and aense of proportion. 
E adm er b almost modem in hb deliberate limitation of hlnaclf to a 
period and a special subject upon -which ho could speak at * first- 
hand authority HIi example In thb rrapect was not without 
it* effect upon more than one historiographer of the next gene- 
ration. Richard of Dfrrtrw and the author of the Ads qf 
Stephen are ehrtmicJeri -who make up for the brerity of their 
narratives by the graphic fore* which belong* only to a contem- 
porary record In addition to hi* History Endmer wrote a Latin 
life of Anselm, and upon nil that concerns the character and the 
wort of that great prelate them Is no more trustworthy authority 
Ordericu* YltalU, the eon of Norman parent* but bom in 
Ehropshlrt, in 107t, was a writer of much mot* ambitkw* tcope 
titan Eadmer HU voluminous Ecclesiastical History, borrowing 
its title from Bede • greet work, extends from the beginning of the 
Chriitian era down to the yew 114L It is in thirteen book*, and 
re p resent* the labour and observation of tome twenty year* or the 
writer a Ufa. It Is a characteristic product of the cloister The 
church, and all that concern* it, are, throughout, uppermost In 
Orderic* mind, and determine) hi* standpoint and design a* a 
historian. But be had sufficient curiosity and knowledge of the 
world to gather and place on record a vast amount of information 
about mundane tdhdrv Taken over to Normandy to be educated 
at the early age of ten, be spent hi* life as a monk of Et Emm! 
but he was not without opportunities of travel, and he paid at least 
croe riiit to England for the expreat purpose of collecting material 
for his History Although be b often inaccurate in hi* chronology 
and confusing in the arrangement of hi* matter Orderic U one of 
our standard historical authorities for the Norman period He is 
especially valuable for the Information be give# as to the condition 
of Normandy itself daring the eleventh, and part of the twelfth, 
century and hi* History deal* even more with cootbentol than with 
English aflkira. Tet ho always prided himself upon his English 
hfrth he even called himself an Englishman, and could. In 
Freeman’s words, "at once admire the greatoem of the Conqueror 
and sympathise will 1 the wrongs of his victim*." Orderic* very 
defects oT arrangement and order a* a ehrockJer were the result 
of a curiosity and a range of interrat which add much to tho raloe 
of hi* work a* a minute and varied contemporary rrccrtl He tell# 
u* much that b not found ebewhere about the aodal condition* of 
hb time, about property about the monastic pruTcadon and even 
about tho occupation*, tartra, pastime* and pcrvooal appewrauc* 
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of prominent men. HI* *iyk> fa, In many plat**, highly rhctorlrel 
Of It, a* a whole, 'an English reader “ wrltca dren Church, 'may 
beat form an faje* by combining tbo Biblical pedantry and doggerel 
of a Fifth monarchy pamphlet of the acTmieecth century with the 
elajdonl pedantry cithomcwt eitraTajjantbnritwqtic of Hr Johnwfl* 
Eoglfah 1 “ 

Cootempomry with Fkdntcr and Orderly William of Mnlmre- 
bnry ii a much gnat or hbtorfan, and, to the literary ttudect, a far 
more attract! re writer than either Mfltoaa opinion, that “both 
Car rtyle and judgment 'William b 'by far the bert writer of all ' 
the twelfth century chronic! rm itill bold* good. William, at many 
incidental conftadem In hi* History *hcnr had high ambition* at 
an author and aapired to rratorc to the hfatorbn ■ art the dignity 
and the cplerulonr with which It had been In rested by the Dioa- 
trfaroa Bede. IB* drelgn fa to toll, artfatfcaBy yet critically ah 
that b known about hb country’* hUtcry from th* And earning of 
the Kriglbh, and, repedally M be inform* na In hi* preface, to 
'flU tip the charm of two hundred and twenty -three year* " after 
Bede, which Eadtner bad left altogether unnoticed tu hb Hisloria 
jVotvrttj*. A VII flam *■ chnmlclo b tn two porta The flnt, dirkled 
Into fire book* fa called a HUtcry of Ac Ktngt qf England, and 
extendi from aJX 440 to 1197 The second part, ao titled Historic 
KovdUa or Modern History b In three book* and Wnga the 
narrotiTe down t o the year 1149. Three hbtorlre represent btrt * 
■mall portion of William* entire literary work, for he «u one of 
thg moat prolific writer* of hb time hb other production* 
Include a hfatory of the prelate* of England, a We of St Wnlfatan 
and a hfatory of the church of Gbrtonbury Wfflbm of Uahnrebniy 
poaarered many of thehlghret qualification* of ahbtori&n he had 
learning, Indurtry judgment and a wlda knowledge of the world. 
He wan, for hb day a conriderabla tray oiler, and vu, both by 
temperamect and trninfug, a (EwTfanlnathig, aa well na an Inqulritf rey 
■indent of life and character He fa thu* dngufariy free from the 
prejudices and the narrow «taiKbrd« of the dofater Although be 
hfmaelf clahra that hb mixed Wood* k a guarantee of hb Im- 
partiality ha haa no* reeaped the snipWoc, among modern critic*, 
of baring been *0TW5tldng of a tfano-Mrrer He Iwd, bowerer 
a thoroughly dblntereated lore of hfatory aa a itndy and as an 
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art and the task of writing the history of England presented 
itself to him m a patriotic duty all the more dearly focumbcnt 
upon him because of the “criminal Indolence “ of thoao who might 
hi. to con tinned the -work of Bede 1 

Bede, then, is 'William e greet exemplar and the fount of his 
Inspiration— Bede, with whom “ was buried almost all knowledge of 
history down to our own time*,* and whoso praises William protest* 
that he has “neither the abilities nor the eloquence p adequately 
to Union 1 For the materials of the earlier portions of hit 
Uittory William states* that he searched far and wide and, 
while he borrowed from nearly every known work, of his time, 
be evidently draw* upon other Bournes which hare not been 
Identified- Cut he by no means borrows lodlscrimfnafely He 
rifts and selects his material, and caution* his readers against 
accepting the testimony of his authorities too lmpDdtiy That ho was 
not, howeTer, so very much In ad ranee of his time b shown by the 
tact that ho. In company with more credulous chroniclers, graTcIy 
records marrels and seemingly supernatural Occurrence* as 
authentic historical erects. The evidence of a respectable eye- 
witness is, In most of these eases, sufficient warrant for unques- 
tioning belief Anecdotes, also, of orcry kind, seem to ha to had 
a peculiar charm for William, and, at the end of hb third book, 
he quaintly excuses his fondues* for Including them In lib History 
by saying that, “If I am not too partial to myself; a variety of 
anecdote cannot be displeasing to any one, cniess he be morose 
enough to rival the snperdUousncas of Cata“ To the modern 
reader, who looks for literary entertainment as much as for 
authentic history William s Ingenuous habits of reminiscence, 
of quotation, of anecdotal digression and of sententious comment 
add much to the personal charm and vivacity of hi* rum tiro. 

He b at his best, however when bo brings afl hi* powers of 
rhetoric and bb facility of pictorial writing to bear upon the 
description of scene great event cr stirring pnHlc morasenL 
Ub graphic account of the first crnmde, for example, lias about 
It a spaciousness and a wealth of colour which all but rival the 
glowing periods of Gibbon. 

Tbk Jot* no< cnJr fc-itr*d Um woOnraUI pwrtaee*, but *rm *0 

Wbo U4 fcwfd ti* msm of Cbrkt, -wUifcrr In th* mod «U*Unt WUml* or 
•*T*e* cotmlrV*. Tb* Wridnntn Ufl hU kaatlap th* Err* kU MWwmilp 
vllh TTTtiU, U* I>*®* hk dr\ni.l*ff-p*rtr th* hk r*w fi-t L*ad* 

vm <Wrt«l of Umr btA*udraemi bcMo* *f lh»\r bb*UUnU rren whol* 
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Oita vlfMtad. Thar* to no r*nrf to tririJoroblpi *f£**Otn io *Wk 
TOwtry wro k«lA In tttti* toUttoi God *kn» to jiUrod Uf<w* Uw*t tyro. 
Wkatmrr »n amwd to fraasrlTOfar hrordai t* ttorobtr*. to nntr tro 
korwrf tb* aroridotw hTOU*Jm*» or tt* wrotMTOTOTO of th**riror 
nidrorMi th*y ck'-TO^ **d tldnfiwl *tt*r Jim rolw aim. 


Even &H brie? pejwnge terrea to ihow that William ire* e. writer 
■who could make the dry bones of blrtory ttre, and who had *ft 
artist* lrntlnct ferr toe Bolieot and algidflcant feature* of toe 
panorama of eTenta which too hittortan has to depict a poo hi* 
canvas. He nuw of history p ood*, for her highest aerricc, toe 
aid of the Imagination and William of Mohneeburya pre- 
eminence among the twelfth century chronlcicn b doe to the 
art which enabled him to giro a plctorreque aetting to hi* 
mrr&tlTe without any aacriflce of accuracy In drcumatantlal 
detail For lie ttffl hold* hi* place among historian* as a high 
authority not quite *o impartial, perhap*, as he profeaaee to be 
in hi* judgment* of individual*, bat ringnlariy clear and trwrt- 
wtrthy in hi* presentment of event*. William, after all, wrote 
under toe direct patronage of a great noble, and It was only 
natural that he ahonld hare paid acme deference to the wlibea 
and IntereaU of cart Robert of Olooceater Yet, oven in Uisiona 
Novella, written at Roberta request to deacribe the rtroggle 
between ldng Btophon and the empreaa Maud, In which Robert 
hlmaelf played a prominent part, the aubatantial troth of William'* 

nmrratlTe remain* nunwolled. 

Of the early twelfth century chronicler*, Henry of Huntingdon 
a^Joyed, for generation*, a popular repute aeeond only to toad of 
William of Malmesbury Modern aitidan, bernerer ha* largely 
destroyed Homy 1 * claim* to rank a* a fint-rate hlatorieal anthoiHy 
and In neither ttyle, accuracy nor fnlneaa of detail it he worthy of 
any *eriwa* coaipariaoti with WIDtarq. Henry hhrtaelf appear* to 
bare rated hie power* at quite a* high a Talne a* Wffllam ■ for he 
preface* hi* chronicle with a floridly rhetorical and ambition 
diaquWtion upon the “prerogatives" of history Rut he porooroed 
nedthtr the leaning nor the patient hjdwtry of Wfflism, and 
hi* ftmfled eodeaTour* after rhetorical ornament onjy mtt* to 
accentuate hit pretontiomneea by the ride of hi* groat mooutio 
compeer Henry wa* a secular clerk, who lived under the 
pitronago, ftrat of Robert Host, bitoop of Lincoln, and after 
ward* of hh ruccerooc Alexander or BWa It waa, a* be t*D» 
n*, by command of Alexander that he wrote hi* Butory of As 
EbphA, and be probably compiled tha greater port of U between 
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1115 and 1130. The work was dedicated to Alexander , and the 
prefatory letter end*, chemctexiitknhj, with an invocation In 
Tern both of the Divine Wearing and of the approbation of his 
epiiwpal patron. The entire Utitory, frequently revised and 
extended, ends with the year 11 M. It* earlier portions are 
borrowed, with many embellishment*, from Bede and the Old 
English CkjunxcU. In many place* Henry rim pi J txanilatee from 
the old Eng lish anonl*, and among hi* translations is a metrical 
rerrion, though much curtailed, of the famous *ong on The Battfc 
<lf BrunanbHrh. Henry prided Mmaetf cm hb accomplishment* far 
thto, and his Rittory is decorated with many poetical pwaagee. 
Of his work, os a whole, the best that can be said is that It 
show* some sense of design, and of proportion In It* execution 
ho treat* of the history of England up to his time as dividing 
itself naturally Into the four periods of the Homan, the Saxon, the 
Danish and the Norman occupations. It is when be comes to deal 
with the Norman dominion, and especially with the events of his 
own time, that he is moat disappointing. At the beginning of 
the seventh book he states that, after having ao far relied upon 
either “ancient writer* ot common report," he t» about to "deal 
with event* which have pawed uDdor“ his “own observation, or have 
been told to" him “by eye- witnesses." Neither in the seventh nor 
In the eighth book do we find modi to justify the expectation thus 
raised. Henry was a tacdo writer but a perfunctory hlatoriaa 
“He was ambitious, but not laborious literary, but not exact 
intelligent, but not penetrating. Ho formed large prqjet±% but 
was too Indolent to execute them satisfactorily 1 " Henry s 
rhetorical pages are brought to an appropriate clow with a 
glowing peroration, in verse, celebrating the accession of king 
Henry IL 'What appeari to have been at one time intended 
to stand a* the eighth book of the Rulory U a treatise On Ae 
Ccniexpt of tfo TTcrW — n letter, addresse d to a friend named 
^ alter, upon the fortune* of “ the bdsbo{w and the Illustrious men 
of his ago." This work, both the title and the motive of which 
remind ns of more imposing literary achievements by greater men, 
contain* msny vivid portrait* of Henry of Huntingdon • Csmoo* 
contemporaries. 

A chroolder who is as great an authority for the rdgn of 
which ho treats, a* either William of Malmesbury or Henry of 
Huntingdon, Is the anonymous anther of the Art* of Strphen 
(Guta tstqiAamy Not oven WTUtam himself rurpasaes ihi* writer 

1 TWaai Ar**li, ynUm W EaOt aUUatt. 
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in accuracy and Tividnes* of detail Uo i* a palpable portimn of 
Stephen, and baj been supposed by some to bare been the king ■ 
confessor Nothing; however, better IDratrate* the general trust-' 
worth loo* and impartiality of the twelfth can toy chronicler* 
than a comparison of the namttre of thb historian with thoae 
of Will lam of Malmeabcry and Henry of Huntingdon. Otria 
Stephajd carer* much the aame ground aa the Bistona NoveQa ot 
William yet, thcmgh the two work* were composed from opposite 
standpoints, they differ little in their prtaentmont of the essential 
fecta of the history of the time. 

William of Malmeabtny claimed, aa we hare seen, the patronage 
of Robert, earl of GkxKXwtor Henry of Huntingdon that of 
Alexander bhbop of Lincoln. The favour of both theae magnate*, 
and, if wo are to trait the erldenee of a US preferred at Borne, 
that of king Stephen himseH wm invoked by the chronicler who 
enjoy* the dubious distinction of haring been among Brltiah writer* 
the greatest diatober of the water* of Matury Could be hare 
foreseen the Inffoenco which he waa destined to exercise over the 
poet* of England, Geoffrey of ifonmoath would doabtle** have 
been quite content with the prospect of forfeiting the oonftdenee 
of critical historian*. Indeed, it is dHEcnlt to believe, on any 
supposition, that the History qf the Ktngs qf Britcan *r*a written 
aa a serious contrilratkm to authentic Watery Geoffrey a manner 
cady too obvkmdy betray* him. Just aa William of blalmabcry 
k anxkwa to “fill up the chasm " between Bede and Eadmer so 
Geoffrey pr o f esee a to explore and map out a «tUI more obscure 
period, namely that of “ tbe king* who dwelt In Britain before the 
incarnation of Christ," and especially of “Arthur and the many 
other* who succeeded hhn after the incarnation." It so happened 
that a document waa placed In hk hand* which “set forth the 
doing* of them all In doe anceesalon and order from Brute, the 
first king of the Briton*, onward to Cadwaladr the son of 
Cad walla, all told In stories of exceeding beauty " 2W* doeu 

meet wa* a certain “meet indent book In the British tongue," 
which waa supplied to him V Walter archdeacon of Oxford. No 
other contemporary d f to hare bed areas* to thk 
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“Inasmuch a* thej hare not the boot in the British speech which 
■Walter brought cttct from Brltnnny " 

All this affectation of mystery henret er f docs not pTCTtmtGtofTrej 
from openly commending hb wort to the favourable notice of the 
two great men whose confidence and encouragement W ill i am and 
ITenry respectively enjoyed The main body of hb History is 
dedicated to tail Robert of Gloucester while the aerenth boot, 
ecmlsting of the famous prophecies of Merlin, Is prefaced by an 
almost folscmely laudatory letter addressed to Alexander of 
Lincoln. Geoffrey waa thus detennlned to lose nothing of the 
prestige and credit to be derived from aristocratic patronage 
and hb dcdlcatlona only confirm the amunptlon that he imitate* 
the practice* and awramea tho pose of an authentic chronicler with 
the deliberate purpoao of mystifying hi* read era. For Geoffrey’* 
History Is, on the last anal jab, a pro*© romance, and. In it* 
Arthurian portion* In particular a palpable excursion In fiction. 
One need not believe that the entire work b, in the word* of 
William of Newburgh, a tisane of “impudent and sharp rlcra Has." 
Ereo the reference to “tho British book" cannot altogether bo 
regarded as a ruse for tho deception of the Ingenuous render 
Geoffrey doubtless drew upon some documents, possibly Welsh, 
which hare since been lost He borrowed all ho could from 
Bede and Neroius be probably bor ro wed mare from floating 
British traditions. What is even more certain b that be in 
rented a great deal It b Impossible to read tho later books of 
the History without feeling that Geoffrey, when he lad on- 
barked upon the history of Merlin and of Arthur was fully 
conscious of hb opportunities of romantic dilatation. Arthur 
was a British prince capable of being exalted Into a heroic figure 
who should overshadow both Alexander and Charlemagne. These 
two potentates were already the titular heroes of profitably worked 
romantio cycles. Why should Britain not hare Its romantic 
“matter* as well as Romo and France t Read in the light of the 
general literary history of its time, and of Its Immediate and 
Immense popularity, Geoffrey s History can be adequately 
explained only as the response of a British writer, keenly 
observant of the literary tendencies of the day to the growing 
demand for roman ce. How well he succeeded In hb design 
appears from William of Newburgh s complaint that he had 
"made the little finger of hb Arthur stouter thsn the hock of 
Alexander the Great.* 

The History of 0%e Ktngt of Britain was complete In tho 
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form now known to tu by 1148 at the latest but there it eridcrtce 
that It existed In tome form m early u 1183. A letter from 
Henry erf Huntingdon, adduced to one Warimn, otherwise nn 
known, and prefixed to the Chronicle of Robert de Monte 1 giro* 
an abatract of "a big book “ by * Geoffrey Arthur “ which Henry 
dkoorered In 1139 at the abbey of Bee In Normandy Henry 
h kneel f had long been anxious to know •amething about the 
kfngt of the Britons and “to his nmaiqnwnrt he found* at Beo 
"a written record" of their deeds, Including the history of 
Arthur, “wboae death the Britona deny, end atm continue to 
look for hi* return." Henry's letter oantalna no mention of 
Merlin bat, whether then lnoarporated In the History or not, 
the PrqpAsctc* meat hare been written before 1139, for Order! era 
Yltalla qootee from them In the twelfth book (ch. 47) of hi« 
History which tu composed In 1136 or 1137 By the yeer 1183 
Geoffrey's work aoecra to hare been weD known, and to hare won 
him fkrottr In high place*, aa he was then consecrated bishop of 
St Asaph. He died In 1165. The fame of Mi History had 
spread eren before his death for Ware, and, probably, Geoffrey 
Gaimar bad begun to translate it Into Anglo-Norman tcrae before 
1168. 

In England a long line of chronicler*, In both proae and Terse, 
from Leymraon and Robert of Gloucerter down to Grafton and 
nolirabed, accepted Geoffrey In all good faith aa a rerraler of 
“the mtrrelkrna current of forgotten thingi" while a boat of 
poets, great and email, hare been constantly haunted by hi* fltbka. 
Two hundred yean after hi* death his repate was such that, on the 
strength of his nse of the Brutus legend. Chancer gmre him a high 
place in hh 27 ou of Fa ms. With Hamer and Btatira, Dare* 
and Dictjs and GuMo deBe Odanne, “English Gaufride stands on 
an Iron pedertal, 

Wy foe to bar* up Tray*. 

In a later age both Bpenaer and Drayton — ng his praiaea while 
erne Wordsworth could not withhold a tribute to "the British 
record long eoocealed," where 

Wa r**4 of Spamr*! fkfcy Ummu, 

Ani tboM timi MQton Iml la yoatbfal jnn| 

TW ap wtebauter nbtlt Mbwi 

T5a fall of Arthur tn4 htt knightly pwit 

1 (M *rw«), rr a. 

* Jrur*l mU Burn*. 
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Bat Geoffrey he* exacted etffl greater homage from the poete. 
Leer end OjmMlra end Sabrina, 'rirgin dangler of Iodine," 
am frame* that link hi* memory for erer with the two supreme 
poetical geniuses of England. Hero, Indeed, i* a dfofnctioc which 
the greatest of the chronicler* might haxe coTeted and It b enough 
to mark the History qf ths Kixgi of Britain a* the meat ilgnlflcant 
literary product of the twelfth century 

Geoffrey, howerer succeeded In deluding to many bunert 
chronicler* who followed him that, in modern time*, he ha* been 
altogether proscribed from the company of tober historian*. 
Etch before the twelfth century waa out, hi* credit bad come 
to be grarcly questioned. Glrsldu* Cambrensb, who had h lro - 
aelf no roeen gift for the artbtic manipulation of the legendary 
and the marrehon*, i* one of Geoffrey’* aerereat detractors. 
According to Gerald, a certain Welshman named MeByr waa 
reported to hare an extraordinary familiarity with unclean 
rpirlta, and they nerCT responded to his call in greater numbers 
than when Geoffrey » book wa* placed on hb boaom. Gerald, 
a* b well brown, bad a atrong tense of humour and, probably 
all be mean* to Imply b that Geoffrey bad otct reached himself 
In the art of romance. It li otherwise with William of Newborgh. 
He regarded Geoffrey a* ono who had deliberately and flagrantly 
profaned the sacred function* of the historian, and derotca the 
entire preface of hb chronicle to a vehement denondatlon of 
Geoffrey a motire* and to an expoauro of hb fabrfcntkma 

Thb lerere preface bn* contributed a* much a* anything to the 
high repnto In which William of Newburgh U held aa a critical his- 
torian. Freeman a description of him as "the father of hbtorical 
criticism 1 " baa often been re peatedftrat *carcel y aeemi dcaerred when 
we com pare hb actual achievement with that of hb greater namesake 
of Malmesbury For W'ilUom of Newburgh belongs to that group 
of mode*t chronlckia who are content with treating a limited period, 
and describe, mainly, the erect* of their own lifetime. Hi* History 
extend* from the Conquest to the year 1108 but the narrative 
down to the time of Stephen b to compreaacd a* to mako the work. 
In effect, an account of tbo reign* of Stephen and Henry IL For 
the latter reign there are few better author! tie*. Hb work, a* a 
whole, form* tho bc*t tingle commentary upon the history of tbo 
twelfth century left m by any writer of hb day For W inl«m « 
ehronide b no mere bare record of events, bat an ordered and 
critical presentment of the affair* of hb time, with dne regard to 
1 CW*» 7 *r«rjr Btrin r VcJ. mm (in), p. ltC. 
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their cause and effect Hli remoteness from the court and the 
metropolis doubtless enabled WQQcffi of Newburgh to maintain 
an attitude of Impeirtkllty impossible to chronicler* thrown 
Into eloeei contact with the greater actor* In the drama of con 
temporary erect*. At any rate, the work of no twelfth-century 
chronicler k marked by a more transparent honesty of purpose, 
by greater Independence of judgment, or by more acute estimate* 
of men and their motirea. William wrltee In a dear, straight- 
forward *tyle kas *tudkm* of artktlo effect and literary ornament 
than hi* nameaake of Malmembcry, be in inspired by a timliar if 
no t a greater dealre for accuracy like hk predeeeeaor heTecexatea 
the nwroory and the example of Bede, “wboae wkdom and Integrity 
none can doubt" and, following that historian a pious motirea, he 
kpo* that hi* own labour* will form acme * contribution, howwrcr 
•canty to the treasure-honae of the Lord." 

Will lam of Newburgh art* a oou temporary of the brilliant 
galaxy of edtolax* who flourished in the full light of the encourage- 
ment (Itch to learning and letter* at the court of Henry TL But, 
Urlng in the oomparatlre seclusion of hk monaatery be k not quite 
of them, and may be regarded rather aa a conUnoator of the 
honourable tradition* of tl*> historical achod of the north. In 
particular he k one of the moat trustworthy author! tie* for a 
period of some twenty years, after the turn of the twelfth century, 
of which we hare scarcely any con temporary record 1 For the 
Engl is h hktory of the yean 1165 — 4, and e*pedally for the 
foreign policy of the early year* of Henry IT* reign, our best 
contemporary authority k a chronicler who Bred and wrote in 
Normandy Robert de Monte or a* he calk hlmawW, Robert of 
TorignL He compiled a comprnhmslre record of erect* from 
the do*e of the first Christian century down to 1180, and k in- 
debted for much of hk account of 1*1 rely English *f5Jr m to Fndmer 
and Henry of Huntingdon. Tho trouble* of king Btephen • reign 
appear to hare had a paralysing effect upon the chrooideri In 
England and it k not nntO the height of Henry IT* power that 
they begin once more to giro us a full and rirld account of con- 
temporary affairs The historians art flourished anew In the 
warmth of the general enthusiasm for learning which nurfe the 
England of Henry s time the poradke of scholars. In pekoe and 
abbey in the full glare and bustle of the court no lees than in the 
bookish atmosphere of the monastic mil, men were Infected by a 
common ardour of Intellectual enterprise and literary achleTOMSit. 

EtsUa, Praha* to BafH tl Ucniai, MtOj Utritt, j». it 



wo touch with the coart were men Hte Gilbert Foliot ind 
rd Fits Neale, Ralph of Diceto, who im dean of St PanTs 
; Fltz-Neale • episcopate, and Rannlf do GlantiHo, whose 
i» nao dated with on® of the earliest and moot ralnablo 
bob on the Laws and customs of England, though the real 
ft of it was, more probably bis nephew, H abort Walter 
das Camhremb and Walter Map, Gerrase of Tilbmry and 
•of Blok. In remoter haunts, though haring frequent oppor 
k* of intcrconrae with men of action and of affairs, were 
we of Canterbury and Nigel WlrekeT John of Salisbury and 
ini of Deilzea, Benedict of Peterborough and W illiam of 
burgh and Roger of Horeden. Altogether there was in the 
try as Stubbs says, “such a supply of writers and readers as 
d bo found nowhere else in Europe, except in the Unirersity 
iris itself" 

erreral of tlicse name* are of the first Importance In the list of 
latln chroniclers. That of Benedict of Peterborough is 
dated with the most authoritatire chronicle of the reign of 
ry II, but only (as is now known) on the strength of the fact 
one of the extent MSS of the work was transcribed under 
order Benedict, howerer was by no means a mere director 
ther mens literary labours, for he Is known to hare either 
ten or edited accounts of the pawdon and the miracle* of Beclcet 
author of the chronicle long ascribed to him still remains 
bearer rd. Begun about 1173, the work bear* In the mate 
the marks of a contemporary narratiTe, and Include* sereral 
octant document*. Stubb* holds that the internal erldence b 
dent to prore not only that the chronicle was not by Benedict, 
that it U not the work of a monastic writer at alL 

t haa Dot etro Id Ks mni dis j oi n te d p ert ton the disorder!/ form, lb* dk- 
wrt lne i ta detail*, lb* nfaiportint ■wumn and*, tb* g ut e i ally nodltMUd 
arter of mcmrtk waala. It dkplaj* no propensfcn So mosartfe tnrtltw- 
a or to fboa* prtndpla* and perms that were ■rpe-cWUy fs Toured hj 
uta Tb# aatbor did soi *re* trouble MmssTf to t em po** *a original 
wat *f B*ekats mari/rdom. Whateror podtlr* todleattoe* ar* to b* 
, to a member of tb# king’s cowrt raihrr tbaa to a monk, or srsn a 
'its rimnbmxni 

Stubbs s conjecture that tho chronicle may hare been the work 
fU char d FIts-Nesle, and b a transcript of that writer si o*t Tneo- 
mu, “merely altered from its incouTenleut tripartite shape," hss 
- found much acceptance among scholar*. Fit* h cole, who was 

1 h*M to •Jhfcm to Btth tmim, p. hi. 
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trtosurcr of EngiarKl from 1168 — 08, and bishop of London from 
1180 — 08, is beat known u the author of the fhmoos IHaloffUt d* 
Bcaceario, or Dialogw. cf As Exchequer That work, written in 
the form of a dialogue, In two book*, between maater and pupil, i* 
one of the chief source* of our knowledge of oocstltatiaml prin- 
ciples and practice in England before the Great Charter H “standi 
out aa an unique book In the history of medlars! England, perhaps 
In the history of modlenl Europe “ 

The chronicle ascribed to Benedict forms, with some alight 
alterations and additions, one of the most substantial portions 
of the ambitious historical compilation attempted by Roger of 
Horeden. The chronlclcn generally had little scruple about thus 
transcribing, and embodying In their own worto, the writings of 
their predecessors It was, Indeed, held among the monastic 
annalists to be a perfectly legitimate, not to say a neceaesry 
practice. Thus, Matthew Paris, the greatest monastic historian 
of the thirteenth century, makes the oomptiatiom of two of his 
preelection at Bt Alban* the rrodoos of those part* of hii 
Chronica llqjora wiikh deal with errentt before his own time. 
Roger of Horeden not only borrowed the so-called Benedict 
chronicle almost in Its entirety bat made ose of ertJy thing that 
he could find from the hands of the northern chronicle™. In the 
first part of Ills work, extending from 739 to 1148, ho copies from 
a Durham compilation, baaed upon the nam* tiros of Simoon and 
of Henry of Huntingdon, which is known as Hwttma po*t JJtdam. 
HR main s our c e from 1148 down to 1169 k the chronicle of Melrose. 
The third part, extending to the year 1193, is substantially 
“Benedict of Peterborough," flliistrated by acrerml new docu- 
ment* the final portion, ending with the year 1901, is Rogers 
own work. Roger wu a man of afikirs, and had exceptional 
opportunities for watching the deTelopment of public erente. He 
was at one time In a tte n d ance upon Henry H in France be sub- 
sequently held public office, as justice Itinerant of the forests. It 
is disappointing, boweror to find In Roger s Chrtmtda few of the 
intimate personal re relations which might be expected in the narro- 
tiw. of one who bad inch cpscrtanltiea of fctorcousse with the 
leading men of his time. Roger makes up to some extent for this 
retioesjee by the comp el of his narratire for the later portions of 
his chronicle fodnde not only a surrey of FnjdkVi aUdr* during 
the reigns of Henry II and Richard I, but a fairly cum prefaced to 
history of Europe daring the — tti* period. 

1 NU sat UUuft L™, ToL 1, t«d ti. r- 1C 
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- VTcTI TT1 nitrated as the reigns of Henry II and Richard are," 
iy* Stubbs , “one side of their character would be Imperfectly 
□own, and sorac of tbc crises of tbdr policies would be almoat iuei 
UcsWe,** without Ralph of Diceto. Ralph m another chroolder 
b«e public life sud politic® brought hnu Into cloee contact with 
be great men of his time, and gave him access to the beat source* of 
iformation. He waa for many years archdeacon of Middlesex, and, 
rom the year 1180 until his death, about 1202, held the deanery of 
it PauTa *XHceto" appears to bare been an artificial Latin name 
idopted by Ralph to signify his association with some place, 
nubtiUy French, which bad do proper Latin name of its own. 

Hi chief wort Is entitled Jwapuaa Butonantm, or Outlines 
if Histones, extending from the year 1148 down to 1202. Robert 
do Monte's chronicle forms the basis of his uarratire down to 
1172 from that year begin his own original memoranda, which 
iro of capedsl value as contemporary records from 1183 onwards. 
Ralph Is one of the moat sober and straightforward of the 
chroniclers, and is little given to gossip or rhetorical decoration. 

His work is somewhat deficient la orderly arrangement, and its 
chronology Is not always to be relied upon. Ralph, however 
had much of the insight of the historian who seeks to analyse 
and to account for as well as to record, public events and move- 
ments, and he was a shrewd judge of character and motive. His " 
chronicle is Illustrated by many important contemporary document*, 
to which his position gave him special meant of access 

Of several of the other chronic! era who wrote during the latter 
part of the twelfth, and the opening years of the thirteenth, century 
only a passing mention need be made. Gervaao of Canterbury who 
died about 1210, is chiefly remembered as an ecclesiastical historian, 
and as one of the standard authorities on the contemporary history 
of the see to whleh be belonged. One of his works, entitled Getta 
Utffurt, which b of some Talne as II] nitrating the reign of John, 
perpetuates the Brutus legend to which Geoffrey of Monmouth 
had given a startling currency A. mote important authority for 
king John's reign b Ralph, abbot of the Cbtcrdan abbey of 
Ooggesball, whoae Ckromoo* Amrfiea*tan (1000—1223) contains, 
smong other things, a foil aad weH-informed account of 
Bklmra Vs erode. That cron da has been described by several 
chrouldeTS, bait by dodo more graphically than by a monkish 
writer whose lit story qf Kiiuj Ituhard J b one of the briefest 
of the many contemporary narrative* permed in the twelfth 
1 iiTHmtclmkMU Xrin. 
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cxmtary It* author Richard of Dorises, has, howomr stamped 
upon hb modest essay In hbiory the Improes of a personality 
which U altogether absent from many more ambitious productions. 
Hb work haa a real literary interest, on account both of the 
author* foodbea* for dwelcsl quotation* and rhetorical ornament 
and of the ririd and picturesque force of hb narratire. In a 
flowery letter of dedication, addressed to Robert, prior of the 
church of Winchester, Richard state* that he ha* deliberately 
cboseti a limited period for himself, Iearing a more comps 1 e h cnsl re 
surrey of erents to thoae “who prodnee greater works." "My 
Darratlre,” he says, “b for the 11 ring" and be write* with a 
dramatic Instinct and an 070 to pictorial affect not unworthy of 
a modem jounmlhi No chronicle giro* us a more rlrid picture 
of the general social condition of England in Occur de lion's time, 
or of the pageant of emit* In which the king took paramount pert 
The persecution* of the Jews, In particular are described with a 
terrible frlthftilneas which reflects the author's own a rowed hatred 
of the race. 

Social life In England at the end of the twelfth ueulur y , and 
especially the Internal life and economy of the monasteries, are 
portrayed with intimate knowledge in the celebrated chronicle of 
Jocelln of Brakelood. Jocedln has had the good fortune, denied to 
the more ambitions chroniclers of great aflhbi of elate, to engage 
the attention at a brilliant modem writer and will continue to 
bo known through Oariyle a Post and Present to thousands of 
readers who srfll neTcr hare the curiosity to read hb actual 
Tntl n re co rd. Quite apart, h e w e rer from the sdrentitiouB Im- 
portance H baa tin* gained, JooeHn'a account of the deeds of 
Abbot Sampson and hb oonnnanltyatStEdirnmdsbnrybof unique 
historical ralne for the light it throws open the orgnnintion of 
monastic Institutions and of their relations to the social and 
Industrial life of the co mm on people. 

The life and habits of a different section of society hare been 
Gtnstratod, In an almost equally ridel way by sereral of the 
scholars who flourished In and around the court of Henry LL 
Joist cl Salbbeqy and Peter erf Bis. U, Oemee of TBbory 
and Nigel Wlreier and, shore all, Walter Map and Gerald of 
Wales, hare left behind them documents which bear In some 
respects, cren more of the ray "form and pressure'' of the tiro* 
than the cfaronldee themnelre*. The Policralimt of John of 
Salisbury the letters of Peter of Blob, the Oiio Irntpertaha of 
Gerrase and the poems of NIgd WIreker, throw s flood of Ught 
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upon the studies and the paatimea, the intrigue* find the scandals, 
the humour* tod the peseion* of those who dwelt in the high 
place* of both ttate and church. Of all the*e writer* none 
haa contrirod to blend information and entertainment more 
anccetsfully than Giraldus Carobrcnii*. A acholar trained 
at Paris, an insatiably curl era* student of men and boots and 
ererj form of odd loro, a fighter and an intriguer to hi* 
finger tips, an lnreteraie goesip, yet a man capable of high 
Ideals and far reaching scheme* of public policy, the intimate 
friend of king* and statesmen, pope* and prelate*, yet withal 
a passionate lover of his own native little ‘Wale*— Gerald is 
one of the most romantic figure* in all medlenl literature. 
The mo*t stirring episode In his life was the struggle in which 
be engaged, “for the honour of Wale* 1 " and he is rtfil deserredlj 
beloved among his countrymen as the devoted champion of one 
of the most creditable of Io*t couse* and impossible loyal tie* 
But his enduring title to fame re*ta upon the writings which, 
alike far brilliancy of style and for variety of Interest, remain 
unsurpas^d among the Anglo-Norman literature of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centnriea 

A greater renown, however in literary history generally has 
been enjoyed by Gerald's friend, and, probably fellow-countryman, 
Walter Map* Were It possible to prove to demonstration Maps 
authorship of the great Arthurian romance* commonly asnociated 
with his name, there could be no que*tion about his claim to 
rank as the greatest literary genius who appeared in En gland 
before Chaucer Bat the claim made on behalf of Map to 
the authorship of these imaginative woTts rest* on very slender 
evidence. Even the authenticity of his equally celebrated 
GolhnBo poems Is open to grave question. The D* Kvtgit 
Cvnahitat, or book 0/ Court ten Tnjla, is, undoubtedly bis. 
It was probably com pos e d by instalment*, and form* a sort 
of common-place book In which Map seem* to hare Jotted down, 
from time to time, both shrewd reflections upon men and thing *, 
sad pleasant anecdote* to divert the vacant mind. Of the strictly 
historical portions of the work, the most valuable are the accounts, in 
the first book, of some of the heretical sects which hod sprung up In 
the twelfth century and the reflections, which take trp the whole of 
the fifth book, upco the c h aract er and achievements of the Anglo- 
herman king*. The fourth book Include*, in company with some 
lively tab*, the cclelwated letter well known to the Wife of Bath ■ 
fifth husband, from Valerias to Rufinas, upon the folly of marrying 
1 *•* also IOC. ' Saafwi, clitp.x,p> IWS. 
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ft wife. The whole work h a medley of rati dlrcrwe red eurfocs 
togredkmt* — astir*, Wry loro, folk tele* rad match** of 

ftcriom history — a* to make a* easily believe that It* author ww, 
At Gerald hint*, one of the mori Tersatfle and witty tidier* fa 
the court ctrolc* of that eager and InqobRire age. 

The thirteenth century la, emphaiiosJly the golden age of the 
monastic historian*. At their bead stand* Matthew Paris, the 
greetort of *11 our medieval chronicler* but hi* work only rtrpre- 
*ent* the crowning literary achievement of an entlroifaim and an 
lodrmtry th*t Inspired every eoorideraHe monaatory hi the land. 
The aimali, meat of them namdess, of Barton, of Vi'ln cheater 
of Water ley, of IhmaUiJe, of 0*ney, of Worcester — all testify to 
the Mridulty of monkish scribe* In com piling, revising and adding 
to the itorea of historical material accunmiatod to their rwpectlre 
bouse*, Invaluable, however n these ehroclele* are to the student 
of political and aodal history, they p o — m a little interest as 
literature. 

Bat, at the powerful monastery of 8t Attaint, there aroee 
* school of historian* a* brilliant as that which bad. In the 
north, dosed with Roger of Hovedeo. This school produced to 
Matthew Pari* a writer who, both fa hit conception of th* 
historian 1 art and to the force and ptotoreaquona* of his 
style, surpasses all the chroniclers of the twelfth century The 
historian* of Bt Alban* pooossed exceptional advantage* The 
wealth of the abbey, ft* accommodation and equipment a* an 
Ideal home of learning, H» position 00 Watltog Street and It* 
proximity to the capital, marked It out as the chief centre of 
monastic culture to the thirteenth century and It* Inmate* 
kept up a constant Int ercom so with the greet men of the day 
a* they pcased through It on their way to and from London and 
the province* Nowhere dee, perhaps, to the kingdom 000 W 
a historian of contemporary cTenta portae his tad: at that 
time under more fitvonrable coodltkcm. Moreover fa no other 
abbey does the writing of history appear to h*Te been so care- 
fully organised a* at Bt Albuna. Abbot Simon, who died to 
1183, established In the monastery a regular office of historio- 
grapher The first occupant of this office whose complete work 
baa come down to m was Roger of Wendnver hot bis chronicle 
is bused upcm materials of which *n ample wealth already 
existed fa the abbey The actual Backus of the e*riy pert 
of Roger's .Flower# qf llittory is supposed to hare been the 
compilation of John do Cells, who waa abbot of Bt Alim* from 
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]165 to 1214- John** wort extended down to the year 1188, and 
m re rited mod continued by Roger down to 1235, tb© y«r b efore 
hk death. Roger did mi in his preface to hare ielected * from 
the boot* of catholic write™ worthy of credit, just u flower© of 
nriotn colours ire gathered from various field*." Heoco he caBed 
hh work Flora Uutoriarum—t. title appropriated In the four 
t tenth centory to a kmg compilation by various hands- Begun at 
St Alban*, and completed at Westminster It ww baaed upon the 
Chronfdc of Matthew Pari* and continued to the year 19M- 
TSe work wa* kmg ascribed to on© Matthew of Westminster 
bat it ii now known that no actual chrotriricr of that mm© erer 
existed. Roger of WcndoTerii work b, however, now rained not 
to touch for what he culled from prmous write™ as for it* full 
and llrely narrative of contemporary ©rents, from 1210 to 1535. 
Although in accuracy In rang© and in subtlety and ihrewdnee* 
of fotighthn &lQs far short of hi* great successor a® historiographer 
of St Alban*, Roger largely anticipate* him in the fearies© candour 
of hb personal and moral judgments. 

Matthew Paris became historiographer of 8t Albans upon the 
death of Roger of Wendorer ho 1336, and proceeded In his famous 
Chronica Alajorxt to revise and continue th* work of bb predecessor 
Matthew Paris a own narrutire b an extra ordinarily comprehensi r© 
and masterly surrey of both English and continental hbtory daring 
almost in entire quarter of a century W© know Bttl© of the 
details ©f the historian a own life. H© became a monk of St Album 
fn 1217 and tradition ascribes to him not only a high repute for 
•ebotanhlp, but lb© pcesearion of Taried gift* as an artist. The 
most notable incident In his career was bis employment by the 
pope, fn IS <8, on a mitrioo of reform to the Benedictine monks 
of llohn, in Norway which kept him away from England for some 
eighteen months. H© Bred, throughout, in dote intimacy with 
the court, and, notwithstanding Ms plain-epok ©tineas, eqjoyed a 
ihsr© ©f royal brmr. B* died In 22J& Courtier and achokr 
monk and man of the worfd, Matthew Paris was, both by training 
and poritkfj, exceptionally well qualified to undertake a history of 
Ms own time. Moreover ho had the Instinct, the temper the 
iudginent or the born historian. He took Immense pain* in the 
cribciloo and the verification of his facta, and appear* to have 
been In conalant ecaummkatian with a boat of corresp on dent* 
both at homo and abroad. Indeed, Ms work reads like a 
«t*tely journal of contemporary European ©Trots, where ev e ry 
thing b marshalled Jo doe order ami proportion by a master 
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editorial hand. Great emote and small follow each other in quick, 
Utough orderly, tacctxtkm, just a s in scano modern reriew of the 
world 1 ! work. Simon de Moutfort a proper* ticma for hk crusade 
a dispute between the scholar* and dtixeca of Oxford the death of 
Llywnlyn, prince of Wales the pope* dealing! with foreign derki 
in England a great atom the decapitation of certain robber* 
war in Flandera the homing of heretics by the Mflanese the 
irruption of the Tartar! — aoch to a brief selection of topics taken 
at random firm a few coueecutire page* of Matthew a Ckromd*. 
But be to much more than a mere recorder of eTenta. He [a 
a foarkaa critic and censor of pnbifo men and their doing*. 
A thoroughly patriotic Englkhman, be ia acTere upon all mto- 
goTommrmt, openly rebuking the king, denouncing the greed 
and rapacity of the nobles, protesting indignantly against the 
extortionate exaction* of the pope. Ho ia not, indeed, altogether 
free from the professional Una of hk claaa and in nothing la thk 
more apparent than in hk obrkrtnly prejudiced references to the 
mendicant order*. But hk critic! era u a whole are animated 
by a transparently honest ferroor of moral indignation and by 
a patriotic jealoaiy far the honour of Engkud. The pope* 
emissaries are “harplea and bkxxkueker*, pitmdertra, wlto do 
not merely alteor but akin, the abeep." For hk com pla cent 
acquiescence in the deed* of the papal legates the king k de- 
nounced aa haring become to the clergy “as it were the atalk of 
a reed— -on which those who lean in confidence are wounded by 
the fragments." The king a own extortionate demand* for money 
from the clergy are no less boldly condemned, while hk foolkhnes* 
■nd extra rag* nee are constantly censured. These outspoken antm- 
ad Terri on* dkl not, howerer blind Henry to Matthews akin aa 
a writer and the chronicler relates bow daring the celebration of 
the feast of Edward the Oonfessor in 1247 the aorerelgn himself 
bode Urn take a seat near the throne and write a frill aooount of 
tbo proceedings, so that the facts might stand accurately recorded 
for crer Matthew was, indeed, a ready and a picturesque writer 
Though frequently prolix and rhetorical, he U nerer tediou* or 
irrri crash Hk narratlrr, as a rule* k wcoderibBy direct, dear 
and dcvto c s, while hk Instinct for order and literary effect is such 
aa to giro to hk OhroxicU, a* a whole, a unity and a sustained 
interest which belong to the work of no other En glish medleral 
historian. 

Matthew Park quite oTerahadowi erery other chronicler of 
the time of Henry 1TL But much of the history of Henry ■ 
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reign would r ema in obscure, were Parian CArOwicfr not nipple- 
mented by the mamnneEtal work of Henry of Bracton, or Bratton, 
tm the law* of England. Bracton acsrceiy belongs to the chroniclers 
bat his writings throw sufficient light upon the social condltioni 
of his time to entitle him to stand side by ride with Matthew Paris 
»« d contributor to the English history of the thirteenth century 
Following in the footsteps of Banulf do Glanrille (or Hubert 
Walter), Henry IT» greet Justiciar Henry of Bract on compiled, 
aome time between 1250 end 1358, an elaborate treatise on 
the law* and customs of England. Bract on was one of the 
many ecclesiastics who held high Judicial office under Henry ITL 
He was, In turn, a justice in eyre, a judge of the kings court, 
a Dcromhlre rector and archdeacon of Barnstaple. In addition 
to his legal treatise ho left behind him a note- book, containing 
some two thousand case* taken from the plea rolls of his time, 
with comments which "to all appearance came from Brmctona 
hand or from Bract on « head " Indebted though be was for the 
form and method of his great book to such foreign worki as thoee 
of the celebrated Italian lawyer A to of Bologna, Bractona work 
t*, la substance, thoroughly English, and Is a laborious exposition, 
Illustrated by aomo hundreds of decisions, of the approTed practice 
of tbe king’s court in England. Bracton died in 1208, haring his 
work unfinished, although be appears to hare been adding to and 
annotating it to the rery last but, eron a* It stands, bis treatise 
Is not only the most author! tail ro English law book of his time, 
Iwt, in design and matter “the cro wn and flower of F-ngihh 
medleral jurisprudence' ” It "both mart* and makes a critical 
moment in the history of Fnglbh law, and, therefore, In the 
tlal history of the English people* * 

Tbe art of the historian proper howerer gradually began to 
decline after the death of Matthew Paris. Among the chroniclers 
who take os down to tbe fourteenth century there are few name* 
worthy of a place hi a history of literature. Prominent among 
them are Matthew s own followers at St Albans, William Hlshanger 
and John of Trokelowe Nicholas Triret or TreTet, a Dominican 
friar whose works are of considerable historical Importance for 
tbe reign of Edward I and of additional literary Interest In con- 
nection with Chancers J Ian q/Lcndt Tate Walter of Ilemlng 
horgh, * canon of the Yorkshire priory of Qulsbam, who not 
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unworthily continue* tie work of tie northern school John tie 
Tayiter, or Tusicr, a. monk of St Edraundibury, who add* to a 
compilation from pt e rions chronicler* what *eem» to be in 
original narrati™ for the jean 1258 — M and Tboma* Wykca, a 
monk of 0*ney, wboao chronicle extends down to 1289 end 1* an 
authority of the flnt importance "for the whole hiatorj of the 
campaign of Lewea and Excel am, and the erect* immediately 
preceding and following them " Bat three, and other writer*, ant 
largely rabdned to the monastic atmoaphere in which they work, and 
po*ao*e few of the trait* of character and itjlo which interest u* 
in the personality of the greeter chronicler*. The hnpcl»e of the 
rerlral of learning had been epcct, and neither in literary dhtinctlon 
nor in accuracy and wealth of information are the chronicler* who 
wrote daring Ute hundred year* after Matthew Pari*’* death worthy 
of comparison with theh- predeceaaor* of the twelfth and ooriy 
tlilrtee*ith ccntnriea. The best of them are those who, by titcdr 
ind entry at least, endearonred down to the end of the fourteenth 
century to retain for St Alb&na u a historical school the 
Eoprcme repute whkh had boon signally established by Matthew 
Park. 

ink Ut—Mici, rr (Mi ferity 



CHAPTER X 


EWUSn SCHOLARS OF PARIS AND FRANCISCANS 
OF OXFORD 

Lii.iT* Lrrauruius or Eholaub non Jon* or 
SxusirtnrT to Richahd or Buey 

Tne unirenitj of Pari* owed ill origin to tho cathedral school 
of Notre-Darao. It was not until tho time of William of Cham- 
peaux (d. 11S1X that this achool began to rital tho ach clastic 
fame of Cbartrea. Early In the thirteenth century the school* of 
Pari* were connected with three important churche*. On the He 
de la CUB there waa the cathedral of Notre-Dame to tho aonth 
of the Seine, on tiring ground near the rite of the present Pan- 
tlrion, waa the collegiate church of Belnte-GeoerlfeTo , and, to tho 
ea*t or the walls tooth of the rirer, tho church of Can oca Regular 
at tho abbey of St Victor The school* of Notre- Dame and 
of Bainto-GeMJTlfcTo were, anccearirely, the scene* of the erer 
memorable lecture* of a famcra* jropQ of WlUinin of Cbarapeaux, 
the eloquent, brilliant, Tain, tapnlrire and *elf-coufldent disputant, 
Abehml (d. 11 A3). The fame of bis teaching made Pari* the resort 
of Urge number* of tcbolara, whote pretence led to Ha becoming 
the home of the manr Muter* by wbeen the university wa* 
ultimately founded. The earliest trace of thi* nnlrerrity ha* been 
dhcovered In the po**age where Matthew Pari* ttotee that hi* own 
preceptor, an abbot of St Alban* had, as a itudent In Paris, been 
admitted Into " the fellowship of the elect Ma*tera " (c. 1170) 1 In 
U3C, when John of Salisbury went to Paris, the unlrcrrity wa* 
not yet In existence. The first recorded “town and gown" riot, 
that of 1200, led to the grant of a charter to the resident body 
of Hasten tho approximate date of the first statutes, ten yean 
Uler maria the earliest recognition ot the unheraity ea a legally 
constituted corporation, a Tcritable mrirmitaj and, about ten 
year* Uter *tID, the Blasters of Art* were first organised Into 
four nation*, n am el y, the French, the Norman*, the Picard* and 
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the Fjig ihh, this Ur*. including the Germans and nil wbo came 
from the north and the eest of Europe. In the thirteenth century 
Paris was still the centre of European col tare. It U sufficient to 
dte as proof a psj— go from the English encyclopaedist, Bartholo- 
mew, who flourished in the middle of that oratory 

Hrrm ■* mutlM the dty of A tWn*, »*hrr of tTb*nl arts «od letter*, 
tmne of ^bOossplnii awd fmmtalM of all l—i nlnf »u tbs •muract af 
Ome*| *0, to ear earn day Pari* ■xwIWi la IrtLrutoj n*l drChaUoo, aot 
oatj Fnsosn, bet ala* tk* raat of Earopa, and, m the mother at wWnwu 
rnodrath gmem ta from ervrj part tf tW world, aHJuJWt *11 tbolx aeed nd 
brtaxath all of Ihstn benaaU bar poeeafal rala 1 

The camlral riot of 1229 led to the withdrawal of the resident 
Masters sjkI Bcholsn for two jeers meanwhile, many of them 
accepted the lnritntfon of Henry EH, and thus reinforced the 
rising nnlrersitles of Oxford and Oam bridge. 

The first Important repreeentatire of England In the schools 
of Paris was John of Salisbury He began by becoming a 
pnpll of Abelard, who had returned to the scene of hU early 
triumphs, and, at the age of 67 was now lecturing on the hill 
of Seinto-Graerii-Te. Hist “Illustrious and admirable teacher" 
was discoursing, an of old, on logic and “at his foet" John of 
Salisbury “acquired the first rudiments of dialectics, greedily 
seizing all that fell from his Ops. But his IrflUont instructor was 
onoe more opposed, and oooe more withdrew from Paris and the 
pupil passed Into the school of Master Alberto and Robert of 
Melon. The first wsb , “In qc rations, acute and expandr©"; the 
second, “in resp on ses, brief and hxid" and, “if anyone could 
hare combined the merits of both, be would har© been unri railed 
In debate’ “ Haring thus studied logic for two years (1296 — 8 ) in 
Paris, John of SalUwny spent three years (probably the lstter 
part of 1188, and a large part of 1189 and H40) Working at 
“grammar "or the scholarly study af Latin Dtaratnm The place 
U not named, but it has, rightly been identified, as the school of 
Chartres* In that school the sound and healthy tradition of 
Bernard of Chartres was still maintained by Us pupfle By John 
of Salisbury ■ time, Bernard had been succeeded a* chancellor of the 
cathedral school by Gilbert de la Pomfe. John of Salisbury learnt 
rhetoric from Richard I/Ertqae, who was “fomiHar with almost 
errry branch of learning, whose knowledge was trreu greater than 
his eloquence, who had more truth than wanity more rirtae tbn 
show 4 " He had already attended, with less profit, the somewhat 
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mmjre ltctm, of BmanT, brol ' >CT . Theodorlo, wbo li 

ramthcJm dMcribed u "» most itmllotB terotisator of tie 
Art* 5 '* This description wu confirmed In 1888, when he we* Idcati 
fled a# the author of tiro large relume* containing ft comprth Entire 
Btmxg o/tAe Liberal Arit, written In & bold and clear band, which 
may now be *een In the pabllc library of the cathedral term. It 
naj be added that It ttbs between 1134 and 1160 during the time 
'■ben Tbeodoric was lucccsrirely "muter of the achool" and chan- 
cellor that the aouth doorway of the mat front of the cathedral 
ni adorned with figure* of the aeren art*, each of them uao- 
dated with the ancient re pre sentative of that art, for example, 
grammar with Prbeiun, dialectic irtth Amt o tie and rhetoric with 
Cicero. 

It was probably early In 1141 that John returned to Pari*. 
For n thort time he attended, not only the lecture* of Gilbert, who 
had lately enwl to be chancellor of Charter*, Vrat also there of 
Robert Pullen, the future cudlnal, who bad taught at Oxford In 
1133. Socially, be *aw ranch o! Adam dn Petit Pont, wbo owed 
hb ittname to the school that be had *at up on the little bridge 
between the lie de la CHA and the Qnartier Latin. 

John of EalUbury* ttudent life In Puri*, and Chart ret, and 
again In Pari*, probably extended from early in 1133 to late in 1143. 
In the tpring of 1148, he waa present at the council of Rbelma. 
It waa there that he wtw Introduced by Bernard of Cbhraux to 
Theobald, orebbiahop of Canterbury an Introduction lad an 
Important effect cc hla literary and ecrieriaittcal career 

About 11M he returned to F-nghmd, and resided mainly at 
the court of Canterbury engaged era weretarial and diplomatic 
worit, which frequently took him to the court of Romo. On the 
m«t celebrated or there ritit*, during the winter of 1165 — G, hi* 
friend the Englbh popo, Hadrian IV rent Henry H hi* written 
^thority to extend hk rule orer Ireland, together with an emerald 
ring hi take* uf Via rijjA* It was probably John of SaBsbury’* 
bterert b the prfrUegc* of the church, while he was rtill 
b the rerrice of Theobald, that lod to hb *ooo frdUng Into ill*. 
£*rtwr with tho king. During the enforced fcbure of 1130, bo 
rcrkod and completed two of hb mort exteotire work*, finUhtng 
Poiicraftcns tbortly before, and Jlrtalogictu Immediately ofto- 
tho death of Hadrian IV (31 August 1169). Both of thee© were 
dedicated to Beckct, the warlike chancellor with whore aid 
Henry II was then " fulminating " at the siege of Toulouse* When 
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Becket became erchbhhop fn 11(52, John of Salisbury entered hh 
•errloo, and, aoon afterwards, composed a Lift of archbhhop 
Anaelm with a view to the canonbntioo which waa net oooceded 
until three cectarie* Inter On the king ■ return early In 1168, 
John of Balbbory found It of cat to leare the country, ttaying for 
»ii or aertn yean with Peter do la Cello, then abbot of Hhekra, 
under wboae roof he wrote BtHorta Pont\lUaIu. Hh eiflo, 
IQcc that of Becket, lasted tUl late in 1170. On the fatal 22 th 
of December he m at Canterbury with the archbilhop, who 
unhappily dbregnxded the oounaria of moderation ruggeuted by 
his do to ted friend. They entered the cathedral together In face 
of the murderous attack cm the archblahop a person, John of 8aEt- 
bory aetra to hare fled at flnt, but to bare aoon returned to the 
poat of peril He waa probably proaeot at the end He wa* 
oertalnly bettered by hi* frieod Peter to hare been “ iprinkled 
with the prodota blood of the bleaeed ma rty r 1 ” 

He Immediately urged the indturfon of hia tnaator'a name hi 
the calendar of martyr*, wrote hi* Life, and loyally •erred lib 
ancceaaor. In U7C, hb devotion to the memory of St Thoruaa and 
hia friendship with the archblahop of Sena led to John of SalMwiry 
being made bfahop of Chartrea. For the laal four yeera of his Hie 
he waa the moat prominent penooage In the place where be had 
apent three of the moat "fruitful j of hie youth. In the 
Decroli^y of hb cathedral church he La described a* vir tnopno* 
rehffioiu*, totiw#pi$ ac ignllat radii a HUttratn*. * 

Hh Lfiiert giro ubondant proof or hi* wide Influence u a 
ngadooa coomelloT an able politician and a reakrua eoderfutic. 
They were collected end edited by hhnadf toon after 117a 
Of the 320 c umpria ad In the modern edition*, acme were 
written after the aboTe dat\ and tome by other writer*. Hla 
Bntfuiitxu, an elegiac poem of no leea than 1852 Unea, was, 
apparently Intended aa an lntrodaetkm to Policratinit, which 
b now preceded by a abort aet of tom bearing the aame title aa 
the above poem. In both of these poena, which are written in a 
atroog and aolid but not particnhrij elegant atyle, Becket 1* 
warmly enkfbed. He b the kbyfa r^ht bin d- the anbodboent 
of aD excellence, tha refuge of the oppreaaed, the light of the 
church, the glory of the nation 1 

Pofterttffew* U a work In eight booka The primary title 
ho* led to It* being regirded aa a - *tateaman* handbook.’* The 
altermtWe title, TH Aw ffi* Carmine*, ft YaUgiit PiCoaopAor**, 
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h tnggtatire of a entire on the sanities of courtiers, followed by & 
set treatise an morels , bat the latter half deal* with the priu 
dptei of gar eminent, and with matters of philosophy and lenmhrg. 

In tenpened with many digestions. It is, in fact, an ‘'encyclopaedia 
of miscellanies," reflecting the cnltdxutcd thought of the middle 
of the twelfth century It Includes an Interesting chapter on 
Aristotle 1 , and a satirical account of the scholastic ccmtroTerslte 
of the age. 

JlttaJogtcUM, In four books, contains a defence of the method 
sod tne of logic, indicating the claims of "grammar,* and 
pleading for an Intelligent study of logic. It Includes in analysis 
of the whole series of Aristotle b treatises on that sntyoct, being, in 
fact, the earliest work in the Middle Ages in which exery part of 
Orpanon Is turned to account 

Butorta Font(p.cah* is only preserred in an incomplete form 
tn a single manuscript at Bern it was not printed until 1800, 
and was not Identified as the work of John of Salisbury until 
1873. It gtxe* an account of the ecclesiastical hlotory of the years 
1H8 to 11W, but is really as much a satire a* a history 

In his attitude towards the indent classics, John of Salisbury 
far from regarding Aristotle a* infallible bo is opposed to 
P kio, though ho Is folly consdons of Plato b greatness. IBs 
kxourfte author is Cicero, and the purity of bis own Latin prose 
“■ ^ )eeD Juridy praised. Caesar and Tadtns he knowi solely by 
Binw > but, In ill the literature accessible to him, ho is obrkrctsly 
tils best-read scholar of his time. A humanist two cemtoriee In 
Wraace of his age, he is eager to giro the widest possible interpre- 
**tioo to "whatsocTer things were written aforetime for our 
‘awning*'* 

, ^ tiay the first period in the medlexal study of logic was 

towards its close, and with the degenerate type of tire 
dialectician ho has no sympathy The earliest of all 
mcdicral thocrics on the nature and the functions of the 
“ *1°® to John of Salisbury Ho Is the first of modern 
00 ti» philosophy of politics, and he founds his own theory 
t*® records of the Old Testament and on the annals of the 
a ^o<mt Roman emplro. 

A* a representatixe or literature and learning, Pster of BloU 
“ °*Jy a r*de reflection of John of BaUrinny Boro at Blob, 
Probably educated at Tour* bo learnt and taught at 
and Paris, setUed in England aboot 1175 a* secretary 

1 ***» *■ CC ir ci >c<« ta PtlltrtU cm*. Tit. 
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Becke* became archbishop tn 1101, John of Sallibury entered hb 
Kjrrioe, end, loon afterward*, eompoaod a L{ft of archbishop 
Araelm with a Tier to the canonbutlon which wit* not conceded 
until three centnrW later On the king* return early In 1103, 
John of Salbbcny found h aafeat to leoTc the oountry, *t*jing for 
tlx or aerTen year* with Peter de la Ceil©, then abbot of Bhehni, 
under whoao roof be wruta Hutoria Ponlifctrfls. His exlbv 
like that of Becket, bated tin late In 1170, On the fatal *SKh 
of December he was at Canterbury with the srchbbhop, who 
unhappily disregarded the eounaeb of moderation suggested by 
hi* deroted friend They entered the cathedral together In fcce 
of the murderous attack on the archbishop* peraoo, John of SaLb- 
bory eeema to hare fled at lint, but to hare toon returned to the 
port of peril He was probably p reaen t at the and. He wa* 
certainly beilered by hb friend Peter to hare been "iprlnkled 
with the procknn blood of the biesaed martyr 1 " 

Ho Immediately urged the fuel talon of hb master's name In 
the calendar of martyr*, wrote hl« JAfk, and loyally aerred Lb 
•occewor. In 1170, hb deTotioc to the memory of St 1110110 * and 
hi* friendship with the archbishop of Sens led to John of Salblxiry 
being made bbhop of Chartres. For the bat four year* of hb lift 
be wm the moat procnlnoit posocage In the plaoe where he had 
•pent three of the moat fruitful jew* of hb youth. In the 
necrology of hb cathedral church be U described a* *ir magna* 
nUglonii, Mnanjut tdadla* mdiit Ubulratit*- « 

Hb Ltlltrt giro abundant proof of hb wide Influence as a 
aagacdon* eotmeeflor an able politician and a zeakraa ecdea bo t le . 
they were collected and edited by hhnaolf »oan after 1170. 
Of the 3S0 comprised In the modern editions, acme were 
written after the aboTe date, and some by other writer*. Hb 
Entkoiau, an eleglao po*m of no lees than 1B53 Usee, was, 
apparently Intended aa an Introduction to PoUtraUnts, which 
b now preceded by a short aet of Tenet bearing the •am© title a* 
the abore poem. In both of these poans, which are written in a 
strong and aoBd but not portlcnhriy ©kgant style, Becket b 
warmly eologbed. He l* the king"* right band, the embodiment 
of all eieeflenoo, the refuge of the oppreved, the light of the 
church, the glory of the nation* 

Poiicraficuj b a work In eight books The primary title 
ha* led to It* being regarded a* a “•talesmans handbook." lie 
*1 term tire title, Zb Svgis Qunalaon, tt Fcatyft* PhUctcpbor**, 

1 Fstro CMle»»K r f. UT. » T L- cxcq, m. *3*. 
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b crggeatlrn of & tribe an the Tanltie* of courtiers, followed by a 
Kt trmtbe on morab , but the latter half defib with the prin 
dpV* of gar eminent, and with matter! of philosophy and learning, 
interspersed with many digress! oni. It fa, in fact, an “encyclopaedia 
of miseelbnlea," reflecting the cnltirated thought of the middl e 
of the twelfth century It include* an interesting chapter on 
Arbtotle 1 , and a satirical account of the scholastic contjorenlefi 
of the age. 

lfctaJogieuM, in four book*, contain* a defence of the method 
rod me of logic, TindkfitJng the rlairm of “grammar/* mid 
pleading for an intelligent study of logia. It ntdadee an annljib 
of the whole *erk* of ArbtotWs treatise* on that subject, being, in 
bet, the earliest work in the Middle Age* In which erery part of 
Orpaaon U turned to account. 

Historia Pontifieah* ii only p re aer red in an incomplete form 
b a single manuscript at Bern it wa* not printed until 1B68, 
and ws* not identified a* the work of John of Salisbury until 
1873. It gjrc* an account of the ecclesiastical history of the year* 
Ut8 to 1162, but i» really as ranch a satire u a hbtury 

In hb attitude toward* the an dent daggle*, John of Bolbbury 
b for from regarding Aristotle a* Infallible bo b opposed to 
Pbto, though he b folly coiudcmi of Plato"* greatness. Hb 
bTDurlte author b Qcero, and the purity of hb own Latin pro*e 
l 1 ** been jurtly pTwbcd. Onesar and Tadtu* ho know* solely by 
Dxtne 1 hot, in all the literature accessible to hhn ho is obriocriy 
best-read scholar of hb time. A humanist two ceotnriea in 
sdtancs of hb age, he b eager to gjte the widest poerible interpre- 
b^o to "whabooTcr thing* were written aforetime for our 

teaj ulrHT 1 

, day the first period in the medkrral study of logic wa* 

_ ykg toward* It* dose, and with the degenerate type of the 
dbleetlebn he ha* no sympathy The earliest of all 
IDC, ^ eT *I theories on the nature and the functions of the 
**te b due to John of Bolbbury He b the first of modern 
*dtCT* on the philosophy of politic*, and he founds hb own theory 
00 the records of the Old Testament and on the annab of the 
BQ aent Homan empire. 

^ s repreacntatiTe of literature and learning, Peter of Blob 
only a pale reflection of John of Ball* bury Bora at Blob, 
probably educated at Tour* be learnt and taught at 
°°«eua and Parb, settled in England about 1176 as secretary 

1 Ta ' *■ Cf. to PtlUftOem, to. 
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to Richard of Barer archbWKrp of Canterbury, and was no 
ctadroly arcbdaaecm of Bath (a. 1177) and of London (a 1*04] 
He m repeatedly entrusted with diplomatic datie* by Henry D 
and tbe Lettert ascribed to Mm purport to hare) boon original! 
collected at the reqotrt of the king. Bat acme of them — fa 
example, those cm the capture of Bamleto In 1310 — could no 
pontbly hare been written daring the life of the king, who died b 
1189, or daring that of Peter of Blob, who died In or before 1211 
Peter of Blob, cm bU appointment u aecrotwy to the arthbbbo] 
In 1175, obriouriy made a diligent itudy of the Letter* of John o 
Salbbury who had edited bb Letter* aoon after 1170 whdo Pete 
did not begin to edit hb own until 1101 the year after John o 
Balhbury’a death. Many of Peter’* Lciim axe enriched witl 
quotation* from the daisies, but moat of those quotation* an 
borrowed from John of Salbbnry Thug In a letter to the arch 
deacon of Nantes, we hare a Ibt of undent grammarian*, and l 
second lUtof andent hhtorbn* 1 Both of these ara borrowed frtra 
John of Salbbury* but, while John of Salbbury modeatly refer 
hb readen to Tadtna, without professing to hare raad that author 
Peter of Blob pretend* to hare “frequently looked Into * Tad to* 
— an author nercr mentioned by inch wed -Informed contempo- 
raries as Glraldus Oambrenri* and Ralph of Diocto. Criticbec 
for hb constant quotation*, be defend* a manner of compcslUm 
whkh place* hhn “like a dwarf on the riKruWem of giant* * bu' 
thb Tcry oomparban b tadtly token from John of Salbbnry whe 
honestly quote* It from Bernard of Ohsrtrea* It b fanprobabh 
that Peter wu» erer an actual popfl of the scholar to whom ht 
owed ranch of hb borrowed erudition bat, curiously enough 
he held preferment at Chartres, and also at Ssdbbury Hb brie 
fierwions call for no comment Of hb few poem* the longest deal 
with the *ocr*menU In twenty -*ix chapter* of riming hexameter* 
while two other*, written In a different metre, hare for tbeh 
theme* the Ufa of the clergy and the conflict between tbe fled 
and the iplrit 

Walter Map wbo was boro about US? os the aairebe* a 
Wales, and, accordingly, called England hb mother and the Weld 
hb frikiw-countrymen, itudled In Park from about 11M to 1160 
He returned to Engbnd be/oro 1162, wu frequently one of tbt 
king'* itinerant judges and, after holding other preferment, w*i 
appointed archdeacon of Oxford in 1197 About 1209, when 

Wh * FoiUrwticm tbl, 1*. • tt. 
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Glnldtn poHUhri lie second edition of bf> Cm'pt'U <tf Mump 
Writer Map tu no longer bring. 

Map wa* the anther ol an entertaining miscellany in Latin proee, 
Di Ounalinvi, a work In a for lighter rein than that of John 
of SeUsbnrj, who laid adopted thi* a* an aiternatiTo title of hi* 
Pdicrahatt, But, eren In thb lighter rein. Map has often a graxe 
moral parpcae. Storba of the foiHea and crime* of court*, and a 
lament oxer the fall of 3 ennalexn, are here followed by an account 
of the origin of the Carthusian*, the Templar* and the XI capital ten, 
with reflections an their growing corruption, and a riolent attack 
ce the dsterclnna, together with notice* of hexetka and of hermit*. 
In the second book, we hare anecdotea of the Vt'elah, with a coL 
lediotj of fairy talc* hi the third, a aerie* of h i gh ly romantic 
atorifs In the fourth, the “EpUtle of Valeria* dimnding from 
marriage the philosopher Rufina*" (lometimea errotiecmlj ascribed 
to St Jerome), and, in the fifth, an invaluable iketch of the hiitcrry 
of tho English court from "William Rnfo* to Henry IL Walter 
Map a " courtly J eats" are mentioned by Glraldo* Cambrcreds, who, 
in hi* l*i«t work, deaeribe# Map aa a peraon of distinction, endued 
with literary akill and with the wit of a courtier and aa hating 
tpent hi* youth (and more than hia youth) in reading and writing 
poetry* CUraldua tends hi* friend a act of Latin elegiac^ with a 
pre*cnt of a waDdng-atick, and ho ba* fortunately preserved the 
1 twelte linea of Vila friend a reply in the same metre* Thla reply b 
Mmoat the only certainly genuine product of Map* nnae that 
he* aurrlTed. Of hb poem* *gain*t the diterdan monW, only 
a ringl© line la left Lancia Longini, grtx albui, ordo Tvj/aariei* 
Hb notorkmi antipathy to the Obterdan order haa led to hb 
being regarded aa tho author of another poem entitled Dbdjmhu 
| Gtfwe epiaeopl tf* graii memaeAu* The worldly and worn than 
worldly Uabop Gollas b the theme of other poem*, in accentual 
rimfog metre*, ascribed to Map, notably the Apocalypty the 
Goryhuion aid the ifelamorphnrij of Goliaa. The Apoealgpie 
b first anigued to him In a Bodleian manuscript of the fourteenth 
century Hero there U no attempt to dramatbe the character of 
Goliaa we hare simply an apocalyptic vision of the eorruption* 
of the church act forth In 110 riming quatrain* of accentual 
dactyb In Rnoa of the type (hxxit a der%a$ jtuit enortrUtas. 
In the accentual trochaic* of the Coq/mfoo, the bfehop b 
dramatically repreaeuted aa remembering "the tareni that he 
hu never acorned, nor over will ■corn until the angeb ring hb 
‘run. *ni«. ata. ‘ Uiir^p. «r» a.p.M. 
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requiem." Then follow the four line*, which aro bettor known 
mud mor* mtamdentood than any In the poem 
if no* wtt jmjKmboi is labtma none 
Ytrniam ni mem exist ori, 

Vt dien*i <rw mcrixt copt Icum fieri, 

*Dmu ni propuint kmt potatint" 

The*e line*, with p*rt of the mbseqeient context were at mn early 
date extracted from their aettfrig and made into a drink! ng-*oog 
but U cannot b* too dearly itated that they were originally 
meant for * dramatic representation of the character of the 
degenerate * bishop." It la a mi* take to regard them am reflecting 
In any way the habit* of the reputed author, who haa been 
erroneously de*cribed aa the "jovial archdeacon, - and the "Ana- 
creon of hU ago." Gtraldua, in the very aame work In which be 
laud* the literary iklU and the wit of hi* friend, quote* for repro- 
bctSoc, and not for imitation, a aerie* of cahmmlona passage*, 
Including tins above line* with thdr immediately prod era* context 1 
He (a dearly quite Innocent of ascribing these Line* to hh friend. 
The whole erf the O&nfation l* also preferred In the celebrated 
thirteenth century Munich MS of Cternuno Uurama, formerly 
belonging to the Benedictine moca*tory of Benedlctboacra In 
the Bavarian highland*. It form* part of the Tast number d 
ancrnymoca Latin rime* known from 1227 onward* by the name 
of GoJkrrdL The character of bb ho p Golia* nay po*ibly hart 
tuumed dr am a t i c form in the age of Walter Map bat the name 
wa* certainly three centuries older. Aa «riy aa the thn* d 
Gantier archhhhop of Sen* (<L C23fc a aanteDce of cond emn* t f on 
b passed on the evert'd ribald wuBBime 91 a vtdfjo diaodxr dt 
familia Goiiae* 

Map b credited In certain ^iSS with the anlhanhlp of th« 
"original" T *it in of the great pro*e romance of Z/cmcciot dm Ztfrc, 
including th* Qunt qf tM Hcty GraU and the Dmatk qf Ar&xr 
bat no inch "Latin original* haa yet been found. A Tuition d 
the Q*ttl in French pro*e b anrigned to ° Mabtre* Goal ter* Map," 
and b described aa “ written by him for the lore of hb lord, King 
Henry who censed It to be translated from T*ftn Into French.* 
In certain manuscript*, all the four parts of the romance of 
LaivxlM are ascribed to 3I*p and Hco do ftotdande (a lies), a 
near neighbour and a coc temporary of Map after describing In hb 
Ipcm»don a tournament, which b abo an In d dent in 
excuse* hb romance-writing In th* word* "I am not th* only 
****&■ * UUft CMlk, icn, rx, IT*. 
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man who know* the art of lying, Valter Map bum. mil 1 hi* 

port of it -1 Such fa the eridcuce, *Bght n* K fa, for wcnbing 
to M»p any share in tbo great cycle of romance mrrejed in 
ctbff chapters’ LYe bare alreadj aeen that there fa very little 
reason for accepting him a* the author of any part of the large 
body of accentual Latin poetry whkh paw* under his name. 
The only thirteen line* of Latin tots© which are certainly genuine 
product* of hi* pen are written In hexameter* and pentameter* 
of the itrictly daakal type. 

A century before the time of Map, Godfrey, a native of Cam- 
brel, and prior of St S within t, LYincbeater (<L 1107), bad written 
Latin epigrams after the manner of Martial- He fa, in fact, re- 
peatedly quoted a* “Marcia! “ by Gower The 238 ordinary epi 
gram* of hi* first boot are foil owed by nineteen other*, which 
hare a hlitoric intereat, in bo far as they refer to royal or 
eederiutical person* of the day The Anglo-Norman poet 
Reginald, a moot of St Augmtine a, Canterbury (JL 1112), wrote a 
lengthy poem in leonine hexameter* on the life of the Syrian 
hermit Bt llakh n*. In the next half-century, Lawrence, the 
Benedictine monk who became prior and bfahop of Durham 
(d. 1164), co m posed a popular tummary of Scripture history in 
nine book* of elegiac Terse. Henry of Huntingdon (d, 1155) ha* 
preserved, b the eleventh book of hi* Hist orui Anglor-wm, the 
In tin epigram* and other minor poems that be had learnt to 
tempore a* a pupil of the monk* of Ramsey A little later, 
Hilarim, who fa reppored to hare been an Englishman, and wa* 
a pupil of Abelard about 1126, wrote b France three Latin play* 
on *certd theme*, the earliest of their kind. The “raising of 
Lauras" and the “image of Bt Nfcbnia*" are portly written b 
French the “itory of Daniel," in Latin only He fa also tbo 
anther of t write interesting #et* of riming lyrics, b Latin inter 
•pereed with a few linre of French, the most graceful poem b the 
•eric* bring addressed to an gngifab aaaiden bearing the mm* 
cf Rare. About the *ame time the Cfaterefan monk, Henry of 
Bahrey (JL 1150), wrote a Latin prore version of the legend of the 
Ptu yuicry of St FatnoL A Dfe of Bedket, now on! j known 
through th© Ieefandk: Thomas Sopo, waa written by Robert of 
Crickfadc, chancellor of Oxford (1160) and prior of Bt Frida*- 
wide *, who dedicated to Henrr H hfa nlrwi book* of Flores from 
the A at itraJ J?£*fory of the dder PEny 

1 H-U.D 
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One of Map a younger contemporaries, Gerrue, the author 
of OUa latpenaka, a native of 'nibary 00 the coast of Kwer, 
ni brought up in Home be lectured on law at Bologna, and 
probably died in England. The a bo re work *11 written about 
1311 to umns the leisure hour* of the German emperor, Otto IV 
It la a DibCTiTianema collection of legendary tales and super 
stitiora. The theme of the flrrt three books and many of the 
quotations are borrowed, without acknowledgment, from the 
Eistoria ScholaxUoa of that omnivorous oompfler Petrus Co- 
mes tor The third book tella ns of werewolree and lamia a and 
bemad e-gce*e and other marvels, and also of the enchantments 
ascribed to Vergil at Naplea. 

Another of Map’s contemporaries, Nigel Wlrekrr precentor 
of Chriat Church, Canterbury (d. 1S00X waa the witty author 
of Bptculux* StultonoH, a long elegiac poem cm the adventures 
of the donkey “ Bu melius," or “Brnnelliis," a dlmiuatire of 
“Brown” Qn*t as “donkey" la a dlmimitlTB of “dim"). He name 
is borrowed from the scholaatic logic of the day In which it repre- 
sent* any particular 1 torse or asa, as oppoeed to the abstract 
idea of either of those animals 1 

He author himself explains that the ess of his satire is a monk 
who, discontented with his condition, wants to get rid of his old 
stump of a tall, and obtain a new and longer appendage by 
becoming a prior or an abbot. liruneEui, then, finding his tall 
too abort, consults Galen 00 hb malady and is, ultimately sent off 
to Salerno with a satirical prescription, which be b to bring back 
in giass bottlra, typical of the vanity and frailty of all hitman 
things. On hb way there and back, he b attac ke d by merchants 
and monks and mastlfb, and b thus robbed of all hb scanty goods, 
and of half hb diminutive tail Ashamed to return home, and 
haring an immense capacity for patient labour be rasa] res on 
becoming a member of the Kngibh school in the tmlreralty of 
Faria. Hen follows a autre on the idleness and extraragance of 
some of the English students at that seat of learning. After 
■poriLng seven years in studying the liberal arts and thus 
“completing" hb education, he finds on tearing Paris that he has 
even forgotten the name of the place. However he succeeds in 
re call i n g one syllable, but that is enough, for he has learnt in hb 
time that "the part may stand for the whole." Pasting from the 
liberal arts to theology the hero of the story tries all the 
monastio orders In their turn, and ends in read ring to found an 
1 ’*■**«, Jit FiW», L*r*k IX-^LUia*, in 
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orf«r of hi* otto. Meeting Galen <roeo more, he begin* dlsctoring 
the ftaio of the chord* and the general condition of society, and 
mge« Galen to Join hii new order, when, auddenly, hi* old muter, 
Bernard, appear* on the scene, and compel* him to retain to hi* 
firtt allegiance u an ordlrtarj monk. Chancer, In The. Non ne 
Prtcstei Ted*, recall* one of the atorie* he had “rad In dann 
Borne! the A**e l " 

The ArcAtframa or “Arch Mourner" of the Norman evtlrift, 
Jean de HaotcriDe (JL 11 MX who waa born near Room and 
paaKd part of hi* life In England, baa only a alight connection with 
oar present tal^ecL The pH grim of that no tire pay* a ridt to 
Paxii, nod describe* the hardships of the atodenta and the fruit- 
leamc** of thdr ttndle* he afterward* anire* at the hill of 
Presumption, which 1* the haunt of all manner of monks and 
ecdeaiaatica, as well aa the great acholastic doctor* and professor*. 
The aera liberal aria are elaborately described In the drUt 
tfowfautui af the Uni renal Doctor Alain de Lflle (1114— 1208X 
Thia fine poem, and the mingled pro* and tct*o of D* Planctu 
Natvrae, were familiar to Chancer Abun probably passed some 
time In England with the Criterdam atWarerfey in Surrey (1 116 X 
and be l* tbo reputed author of a commentary on the prophede* 
of MerBo. 

Alain* contemporary Geoffrey de Vlnaanf (JL 1500), who waa 
educated at St Fridewwldc «, Oxford, and trarellcd hi France and 
Italy dedicated to Innocent in hi* Poflno Nora, an Art erf 
Poetry founded partly on Horace, and recommending the ancient 
metre* in pre f e r ence to the modern rime*, with example* of the 
Tariota kind* of composition. In the aame period, Alexander 
Neckam, of St Alban*, distlngulihed himself h* Pari* in 1180, 
and, late In life, became abbot of Cirencester He I* the author 
of an amusing treatise De Nabcru Renan, with many anecdotes 
of a nim a l * , and with an attack on the method of teaching logic 
In the unlrcnity of Paris. In hi* lengthy elegiac poem De 
LaudSbu* Dlvinae Sapientiae he trarerses much of the aame 
ground. He farther describes the chief *eut* of learning in hi* 
day, ramming op In a tingle coupJet the four faculties In the 
unfrerritj of Paris, the parodmt* dWieutmm 

JTie flonmt artn ; eodtdu papi*a rtffxatt 
Su*t i /*crt J«U; m td i ri+a u'fftt* 

Joanne* de Gariandia, who *tudled at Oxford and Pari* (1504\ 
* CWW| Tala, lull. 
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ru an Englishman by birth, but regardod Franco us the laud of 
Us adoption. HU two principal poems, Z)« lljttcrU* and De 
Tmmpfus Eedetfoe, are earlier than 12M. HI* Art Khtfftmiea 
quotes whole poena at examples of the role* of rhythm. HU prtwe 
wort* include three Fooafrttfart'et, one of which, with Its Interlinear 
French glasses end Its reference to the tricks played by Parisian 
gkrren on inexperienced students, was dearly written for use In 
the tmlrertlty of Paris. 

Later In the same century a chaplain of Eleanor of ProTWce, 
queen of II eery HI, named John Horeden (d. 1276), wrote a 
number of poems in riming quatrains. Tho longest of thews 
consists of nearly 4,000 lines of meditation on the life of Christ. 
This wea translated into French. DU most popular poem, tliat 
beginning with the line Philomela, pmevia (emporxt amoeni, wm 
translated Into German and Spanish and, about 1460, Into English. 

Latin Terse was one of the early amusements of the keen and 
act! re Forman Welshman, Q Iraidas Oambrenrii, who was born 
at the oastle of Man or bier which he dntifnllj describes as 
“the sweetest spot In Wales 1 " The grandson, on his mothers 
ride, of Nest, * the Helen of Wales," he celebrated the exploits 
of her heroic descendants, the Geraldines, In one of bU earliest 
worioi, the Conquest of Inland. He had himself inherited some 
of Feet’s beauty he teJls us that, In hla youthful days, an 
abbot of the CUterdnn order once sold of him In the presence of 
Baldwin, then bishop of Worcester “Is It possible that Youth, 
which t* so fklr can erer die f*" He repaired hla early education 
from two of the chaplains of his uncle, the bishop of St Darld's. 
After continuing U* studies at Bt Peter a abbey Gloucester he 
paid three riiHs to Paris, spending three periods of sereral yean 
in Its schools, and girlng special attention to rhetoric. We hare 
his own authority for the fact that, when his Iocturen desired 
to point out a model scholar, they mentioned Gerald tbs 
Welshman* 

As archdeacon of Bream — l £03) he was an ardent 

reformer of eedoriastleal abuses In his natlro land, and his greet 
disappointment In life woe that be nerer became (like bis nude) 
bishop of 8t Daritfa On the first of sereral occarioos when be 
was thus disappointed, he returned to Paris, and there studied for 
three years, besides lecturing with great success on canm law 
(1177 — 00 ). Yirits to Ireland followed In 1183 and 1186, when he 
was In attendance on prince John. After the prince a return, 
l n,tt si* ft* yowl Twi, * Ckiptar n, f. IT7 
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Gerald stayed till Easter 1184, collecting materials for hla two 
works on Ir eland. The Topography was completed In 11 Ba 
In tie following year be resoWed an reciting It pnbBdj at Oxford, 
* where the most I aimed and femora of the English deijj were 
then to bo found." Ho read one of tbe three (Ilririoni of the work 
an each of three racceedie days. " On the first [he Informs ns] be 
rrodred and entertained at his lodgings all the poor of the town 
on tbe next, all tbe doctor! of the different faculties, and inch of 
thrir pupils as were of fame and note , and, on the third, the rest 
of tbe scholars with the to Idlers and the townsmen-** He com- 
placently aoure* ns that *It was a costly and a noble act a 
reriral of the bygone ages of poetry" and (he proudly adds) 
"neither present nor past time coaid furnish any record of inch 
a solemnity baring cttt taken place in England 1 * 

Meanwhile In 1108, Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, had 
been sent to Wales to preach tbe coming crusade. Hiding In full 
armour at the bead of the procession, with the white cross gleaming 
on his breastplate, be was accompanied by Ranulf do GhuvriHe, 
chief Justiciar of England, and attended by a yonng man of 
slender figure, delicate features and beetling eyebrow*, a man of 
learning and wit, and with no small share of self-conceit, "the 
Itwder of tbe clergy of St Da-riffs, the scion of the blood-royal of 
Wales." The archbishop s exhortations produced little effect on 
tbe common people, until he prompted Gerald to take up tbe 
preaching. At HaTerford, Gerald discoursed In Latin alto 
in French. Although the crowd understood neither language, 
they were mured to tear* by the magic of hi* eloquence, and no 
lea than two hundred Joined the standard of the cross* It was 
pleasantly remarked soon afterwards that, if Gerald had only 
discoursed in Welsh, not a ringle soldier would hare felled to 
follow that banner Three thousand recruits were enrolled the 
arthbbhop and the chief Justiciar had taken the cro* at Radnor 
both of them kept their tow and died in 1100 in the course of tbe 
crusade. Gerald, meanwhile, had been appointed to write Its 
history fa Latin prose, and the archbishops nephew Joseph of 
Exeter to write it in Terse. Joseph had already composed an 
epic otj the Trojan war England's solitary Latin epic; which wan 
long attributed to Cornell us Nepos, notwithstanding its dedication 
to tbe archbishop of Canterbury He celebrated tho crusade In 
Us Aa/weAeu, now represented by a solitary fragment on the 
Ftot SrgnjM ArUntnu. Gerald, howerrer neither went on tbe 
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crusade, hot wrote it* history he peJd hi* flue end he rtayod at 
home to help the king to keep the poace in hh natiro land, and 
to write the Itinerary and the De*cnpilon qf Wale*. 

When the btahopric of 8t Darld * once more feD raennt, Gerald 
rtreggled far fire yean to win the prise of bb ambition, paying 
time TlilU to Home, in 1109 ISfOl and 1803, without uwetm. 
Bnt be m considered by hhnaelf and hi* feJkrw -00 uu try men to 
hare waged a gtorioui contort. “Many and great wen," aaid the 
prince of Powya, "hare we Welshmen waged with England, but 
none *0 great and fierce aa hi*, who fought the king and the 
archbbbop, and withrtood the might of the whole clergy and 
people of England, /or (A* hontntr qf Wale »' M 

He had already declined two other bbhoprica In Wales and four 
in Ireland. When the *©e of 84 Da rid’* wa* again runout In 1 J14, 
ho wm* pawed orer He probably died In 1823, and waa burled in 
the precinct* of tite cathedral church, for wboae independence he 
liad fought for long. The dismantled tomb, which b ahown aa hla, 
probebly belong* to a later time. He dcaerrea to be ccanmcmoratod 
in that cathedral by the couplet which he placed abore hk archl- 
dlaenrtal atall, and abo cmhrined in ooe of hi* "epitaph*" 

Fhrt Doo, tiki mar* liM nU labor* 1 

Pi** Dtot mart mt **r*n% tUm mori* 

The find relume of the Roll* edition of Gtraldaa include* two 
autobiographic* and two list* of hi* writing* Only the moat 
Important need bare be noticed. The eariieat of hla work* la the 
Topography qf Ireland. The flirt book giro* an account of It* 
phjskal feature*, and It* bird* and beat* the tecood b derated 
to the marreb of the oountry and the third, to the early hbtory 
fbBowed by a description of the manner*, dree* and condition of 
the inhabitant*. One of the MSS hi the British Muaeom baa In 
the margin many curiona coloured drawing* of the bird* and bead* 
dcacribed by the author* It 1* to thb work that we owe ahnort all 
our knowledge of medtoral Ireland. 

It wa* followed by the Cunqveu qf Ireland, a narratire of the 
erenta of 11C9 — St Thb b marked by a ahnpler atyle and a more 
■ober judgment than the Tvp&jrapky and b, in fact, a hbtorioal 
monograph of considerable rahm But there 1* much bias, and 
aomo on tire aw , and an air of unreality b produced by the Irish 
chief*, who hare Greek patronymic*, and harangue their troop* 
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Walts 1 * purer than that of the Sooth, that the language of 
Oornwan and Britanny doaeiy resemble* Welsh, that the tangcaga 
of the eouth of England (especially Derooshlre) ia purer then 
that of the north and that the Eoglbh work* of Bode and king 
Alfred -were aft written fn the acru thorn Idiom 1 Ho also tdh 
hli roade n bow Walea may be eonqoera^ bow It aboold bo 
gore mod and bow It ia to hold fta own. 

Qctnma Uetfeafdatma waa its antbor'i faronrite work. It may, 
perb&pa, be described u a lengthy archldlaconal charge of an 
oxooptkmally learned and Grely type. It certainly presents us 
with a rlrld picture of the Hate of morality and learning In Wales, 
illwtrated by not a few itoriea of Ignorance of tatb among the 
Inferior clergy Thus, a priori onoe interpreted “fit John ante 
portaM Laiuuin" to mean that St John, ante, tint, porta*, 
brought, Latina* t, the Latin language (Into England ) 1 Thl» 
Ignorance, which eren extended to tome of the higher clergy b, 
here and elsewhere, attributed to tha exccarire atndy of law and 
logic* 

Tbe Bool qfhis Adi and Deeds, In the midst of much that b 
purely personal, teCa the riory of the holy hermit who prayed 
that be might attain to tha myitery of the Intin language. He 
waa granted the gift of tbe Iaiiln toogne, without that of tbe Lathi 
ayntax , but he moceatfhlly orrreamt all dUBcultiea of mnoda and 
ten** by alwaya tiring the preaent lnfinltlTOk Gerald once Baked 
this hermit to pray for him that be might am dentand the Scrip- 
ture*. The hermit warmly graaped hb hand, and grarely added 
* Say not sasdenland, tat Ixep it b a Tain thing to mdtrttand 
the word of God, and not to teep It " 4 

Tbe work On the InUnteLicm qf a Print*, completed after 
the death of king John In 1218, la dirldod into three booka Tta 
lint, on the dotiea of the Ideal prince^ b enriched with many 
quotation* the rirtne of peUtnee being fflnriraied by nine, and 
tie modesty of princea by thirteen. Ita aeoood end third lndnde 
a hbtory of the life and time* of Henry IL The main Interest Uea 
In tba sketches of tbe characters of tbe royal family Gerald here 
telU the atory of the finding of king Arthur 1 ! body at Glaattmtary 
In a coffin bearing tbe inscription "Here lie* tailed the tamooa 
King Arthur with GolneTere hb second wife, In the Irio of ATaitm* * 

Hb other works Include a IAfk qf Otqffrtjf Plantaffenel, arch 
bbhqp of \crrk, and aoTeral Urea of wdnl* Partly auggtsted by 
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Johannes de Baero Bcac© — prolab!/ of Holywood hs DumfricwHro 
— (cL 12M\ he erred hi* »oie aQegfavnce to Paris. Stephen Huston 
(d. 1228), who, rimHariy, itadied In Paris only, tu restored to 
England by hi* consecration aa archbishop of Canterbury hi* 
*occe*oc Edmund of Abingdon (d. 1240), owed hi* first ■ ITpjfonm 
to Oxford, and hi* second to Pari*. 

We hare aero that the mil rarity of Pari* originated In the 
cathedral aebool of Notro-Daxne. The education of Europe 
might hare long remained in the hand* of the aeenlar clergy, 
but for the riae of the new orden of the Franciscans and the 
Dominican* In the aecond decade of the thirteenth century The 
old mouaatia order* had made their home in solitary placet, far 
retoored from the world, while the aim of the Franciscan order 
wm* not to withdraw to the lonely rmlleja and mountain*, but to 
work in the densely crowded town* — 

JSmurrdmi wallm, nsaUu lltnt&etuJ < jm £ o /, 

Orpid* Frmmci*c*t. 

The order of the Franciscan* was founded at Astkl in 1210 , 
that of the Dominican*, at Toulouse fn ISIfi and, at an eeriy 
date, both order* rewired on establishing themaelrea In the great 
■eata of education. The Dominican* fixed their hred-qnartei* at 
Bologna and Pari* (1217), beaidee settling at Oxford (1221) and 
Cambridge (1274) while the Franciscan* settled at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1*24, and at Pari* In 123a When once those 
order* bad been founded, oil the great schoolmen were either 
Franciscan* or Do mini c a m . Intellectually the dogmatic Domini 
can* were mainly characterised by a cocserratlro orthodoxy 
while the emotional Franciscan* were its* opposed to cord form* 
of opinion. In Pari*, the greatest Dominican teacher* were 
Alberta* Magna* (1193—1280) and hi* farourit® pupfl, the great 
Thom** Aquinas (e. 1225-7 — 1274), who brtnaght srh^h^tetim 
to it* highest derelopment by barmonbing ArWtotelianWn with 
the doctrine* of the church. The Angelic Doctor was the 
foremott of the Intellectual aoua of Balnt Dominic, the min t who 
(In Dante 1 * phrase) "for whdom waa on earth a *pleodour of 
cherubic Ught" Meanwhile, Saint Fronds, who waa “all aeraphlo 
In ardour’' and felt no sympathy wbataoerer for the intellectual 
and aeadenlo wtnhl, nererthnlea* counted among hi* follower* 
men of academic, and oren more than academic renown. Foeo- 
moat of these were Alexander of Halea, Roger Baixm, Den* Scotia 
and W wintn of Ockham. 
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lecture, and till practice, combined with the deputation between 
the teacher and the learner, brought Into play readmes*, memory 
and Intention. Specula tire theology m, In their band*, modified 
by the hard facta of practical life. Their sermon*, howerer, not 
nnfrequentlj appealed to the imagination and the feeling*, and 
did not disdain either the iparkLing anecdote or the pleasantly 
didactic allegory 1 

In September 1224, two ye an before the death of the founder, 
a little band of nine Franciscan* waa ferried across the Channel 
by the monk* of Fioamp, and found a weloome at the priory 
of Canterbury Some of them prewed forward to London, where 
tlrtjy were receiTod by the Domlnlcana, while two of then wont on 
to Oxford. The Dominican* had already settled there In 1221, 
when the church of St Edward bad been eaalgnod them in the 
Jewry in the Tory heart of the town, and a *ebooJ of theology had 
been opened under Robert Bacon. For about a week the two 
Francbcana “ate in the refectory and *Jept In the dormitory" 
of the 'Dominican* 1 thee they hired a home near Bt Ebbe ■ In the 
wrath we«t quarter whence they loan rnored to a mar*hy plot of 
ground outride the walla Part of that plot wai known as Paradise. 
In 1216, they were followed by the Dominican*, who left the centre 
of the town for a suburban «pot whose memory l* now preserred 
in the name of Black Friar* road. In olden days, the Trill 
mill stream flowed pest the Grey Friar* mill end beneath the 
“Preachers’ bridge," until it reached the two mill* of the Black 
Friara 

It waa probably a migration from Paris that bad, meanwhile, 
made Oxford a ttxdncm Qtntrals, or a publicly recognised place 
of atndlou* resort In 11C7 John of SaHriray then in exile 
owing to his derotion to the cause of Socket, scot a letter to 
Peter the Writer stating that “the rotaries of Mercury were 
so depressed, that France, the mildest and most drfllsed of 
nations, had expelled her alien scholars*" and, either In 1166, 
or In 1160 at a time when many Master* and Scholar* beneftoed 
In England were studying In Pari*, Henry II required all dark* 
who possessed rerreoue* In England to return within three numCha 
It ha* been reasonably assumed that many of the student*, thus 
expelled, or recalled, from Paris, migrated to Oxford* But the 
earliest certain reference to the school* of Oxford belong* to 
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Ufip when "all the doctor » fa the different fecnlties,” and their 
mare dhtlngulihed pnpOa, and the reet of the scholars, were 
(cj we h»re seen) entertained by 0 Iraidas Qembrensis on the 
second and third dayi of hi* mem arable recitation 1 

The Franciscan friar* of 1224 were well recelTed by the 
nn l r erri ty, and, hi those eeriy time*, were on excellent term* 
with the secular degy They were men of cheerful temper, and 
possessed the court ety and charm that come from lympothy 
From Eccleston • account of the coming of the Friar* Minor 
we learn that, “aa Oxford was the principal place of study fa 
England, where the whole body (or tatfrerw/fai) of scholar* wa* 
wont to cong regate, Friar AgneHn* (the proTfodal Heed of the 
Order) caused a school of sufficiently decent appearance to be 
built on the rite where the Friars had settled, and Induced Robert 
Grosseteste of holy memory to lecture to them there , under him 
they made extraordinary pro gre ss in aermons, as well a* fa subtle 
moral themes suitable for preaching,” and continued to do so until 
“he ws* tra ns ferred by Dir in e Providence from the lecturers chair 
to the episcopal tee."* He was already Interested fa them about 
1236* and it waa, possibly before 1231 that he waa appointed their 
lecturer Ho was then more than fifty years of age, not a friar 
but a secular print, and one of the moat influential men in Oxford. 
To the friar* be was much more than a lecturer, be was their 
sympathetic friend end ad riser and, after he bad become bishop 
of Lincoln fa 1236, be repeatedly commended the seal, piety and 
Usefulness of their order About 1238, he wrote fa praise of them 
to Gregory IX “Tour Holiness may be assured that fa England 
inestimable benefits here been produced by the Friars they 
Eliminate the whole land by their preaching snd learning* ” 
Grosseteste, a native of Stradbrofce in Suffolk, waa educated 
at Oxford. It is often stated that he also studied in Paris 
but of this there is no contemporary evidence. It Is true that, 
a* bishop of Unmln , he write* to the r^geuii fa theology 
at Oxford, recommending them to abide by the system of 
lecturing adopted by the regents fa theology fa Paris*, but 
he says nothing of Paris fa connection with his own education. 
IVhllo he wss still st Oxford, he held an offii-w corresponding to 
that of the dan ceil or fa Paris, but he was not allowed by the 
» fflnUo, *, nt,410l m, W, Is, 
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reform of ihe morajUrit*, goMnraij p»J» tie fotLorbig tribute to 
hit memory 

Tkm tbe cf Ltneolc pwd »«J fr«a tha til* 

TOU. which b* «T« WL_B* bad teen tb. nboker of pope ^ad. U*ft tbe 
wmator H*hd*, tb* retaraar of wnb, the ftwtr of th* 

tHtnniv of dwki, tb* patron of aebolw*, tbe i»*»dwr of tbe peopkv- tie 
eartfol absent of tbe B<riptow, the Umniftr and tbe oante*m*r of tbe 
Pa— A t tbe table «f bodQy food, be wm I&eT»l, ooaiteoui «na *fhU*j 
■1 tbe UbU of ■pWt**l food, derwrt, Uarfol and penitent | ■* * prelate, 
Mdnlotn, Trweralile and nnr weary tn welVdatnsi 


Qmmettxtea friend Adam Manh, who had been educated 
under him at Oxford and had altered the priesthood, Joined tbe 
Frendacan order ahortly afUw 1228. The flnt four lecturer* to the 
Frandacam in Oxford (beginning with Grosseteste) were aecolan , 
the Cat Frandacan to hold that office wwa Adam Manh* who was 
probably appointed for the year 1247—8. PrurMon waa then 
made for a regular auocookm of teachers, and soon there were 
fifty Frandacan locturealiipe in Tariooa porta of England. Oat of 
lore for Adam Manh, Groaweteete left hi* library to the Oxford 
Franciscan* 1 like Grooeterte, be la a friend and adriaer of Simon 
de Montfort, and faithfully tcHi him that “he who can rale lib own 
temper ii better than he who atorma a dty* " The king and the 
Urdibbbop of Canterbury urged hia appointment as bishop of Ely, 
bat Home decided tn fareur of Hugo de Bdaham (1267), the future 
founder of Petohoaae (1284). In hit Letter* Marsh a stylo la le« 
classical than that of Qroaeeteate but the attainments of both of 
these leoturen to the Oxford Frandacam are warmly eologlaed by 
their popll, Roger Bacon. He mentiona them in good company — 
Immediately after Solomon, Aristotle and Arlccnna, describing 
both of them as “perfect In tH tine and human wbdom* - On the 
death of Alexa nder of Halea (1246), Qroaaeteate was afraid that 
Adam Manh would be captured by Faria to flU the recant chair 4 
Hia Letter*, Ida only aarrlring work, gbe him no apodal dal™ to 
thaw achohutlo qualities of deorneaa and precision that were 
po«dUy indicated in hi* traditional title of Doetor ilimstrU. 

Roger Bacon, a natire of Reheater was the moat brilliant 
repre*entatlTe of tbe Frandacan order In Oxford Ho there 
attended the lectures of Edmund Rich of Abingdon, who had 
itodled in Faria, who could preach In French and who wa* 
possibly himself the French translator of hie principal Latin work. 
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Possibly he Is here referring to the page* on the secret wort* of 
nature and art, on Greek fire, on gunpowder and on the properties 
of the magnet 1 , on which he had discoursed In letters addre^ed 
either to YTillUm of Auvergne (d. 1243), ot to John of Basingstoke 
(& 1232). He »u surrounded with difficulties he fotmd philo- 
sophy end &eo\ogy neglected to the interests of clvfl law, and 
detpbed under the delusion that the world knew enough of them 
already He had spent forty jean in the study of the sciences 
a\ot languages, and, during the first twenty yeara specially de- 
roted by him to the attainment of fuller knowledge (possibly 
before joining a mendicant order), he had expended huge Rons 
on his learned pursuits. None would now lend him any mcmey to 
meet the expense of preparing his works for the pope, and. he 
could not persuade any one that there was the slightest use in 
science* Thankful, hoirerer for the pope s interest in his studies, 
he set to work with enthusiasm and delight, though he was strictly 
bound by the tow of poTerty and bad now nothing of his own to 
spend on his literary and scientific Labour*. 

THt principal works, beginning with the three prepared for the 
pope, are as folkrwa 

Opnt ITqjus, which remained unknown until it* publication 
by Samuel Jebb in 1733. It ha* since been recognised as the 
EncydopMit and the Organon of the thirteenth century It 
Is divided Into seren ports (l) the causes cf human Ignorance 
(2) the con nec t ion between philosophy and theology (3) the 
study of language (4) mathematical science (6) physics (espe- 
cially optics) , (6) experimental scley» and (7) moral philosophy 
The part on language was preferred in an Imperfect form , that 
on moral philosophy was omitted in J ebb’s edition. 

Opus litmus was first published by John Sberren Brewer 
In 18W (with portions of Opus Tertum and Compendium Studn 
PhUc*ophiat\ It was written partly to elucidate certain points 
In Opus Majut, portly to meet the risk of the eoriler treatise 
flitting to reach Its destination. It enters more folly Into an 
examination of the schoolmen it expoeee the pretensions 
of the Franciscan, Alexander of Hale*, and of an unnamed 
Dominican. It recapitulate* the passage* In the pterions work 
which the author deems eepecblly important, and dlscu*e* the 
six great cttots that stand in the way of the studies of lotto 
Christendom, namely (1) the subjection of theology to philosophy 
(2) the general Ignorance ot science (3) Implicit trust in the dicta of 
' °?w. iuilt, Ut » IK ts, *5 u. 
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the earilor schoolmen (4) exsggera ted respect foe the ketnren on 
the Sasteaces, In comparison with the expounders of the text of 
the Scriptnre* (5) mistakes In the Vxdgalt, , (8) errors In the 
spiritual Interpretation of Scripture due to Ignorance of Hebrew 
Greek, Latin, archaeology and natural history , and those doe to 
misunderstanding of the hidden meaning of the Word of God. 
After a break, there next follows a comparison between the opinions 
of French and English naturahrta on the elementary principle* 
of matter and, after a second break, an account of the rariooi 
metal*. Only a fragment, eqniralent to some 80 pages of print, 
has been preserred In a single MS Id the Bodleian. 

OpHt Tertimn, though writtm later is intended to serre 
as an Introduction to the two pr c fkn a works. In the flirt 
twenty chapters we hate an account of the writer's personal 
history, his opinions on education, and on the Impediments thrown 
in Its way by tlie Ignorance, prejudice, contempt, carelessness snd 
Indlffereooo of his contemporaries. Ho next rererts to points that 
bad been either omitted or inadequately explained In his earlier 
writings. After a digression on racumn, motion and space, he 
dwells cm the utility of mathematic*, geography chronology and 
geometry, adding remarks on accent* and aspbateg and on punc- 
tuation, metre and rhythm. A subsequent defence of mathe- 
matics, with an excursus on the reform of the calendar, leads to a 
discourse cm chanting and ou preaching. 

He abore three works, eren ha their Incomplete form, fill as 
many as 1344 page* of print It was these three that were ccro- 
pleted In the brief tnterral of eighteen months. 

Oowfpmdatm ShuSi PhQatopJdae, Imperfectly pref er r e d In 
a single MB in the British Museum, begins with reflections 
on the beaoty and utility of wisdom. The impediments to Us 
p r o gr e ss are subsequently considered, and the causa of human 
error inTcstlgated. The author criticises the current Latin 
grammars and lexicons, and urge* the Importance of the study of 
H ebrew, adding as many as thirteen reasons for the study of Greek, 
followed by an introduction to Greek grammar 

The abore fs only the beginning of an encyclopaedic work on 
login, mathematics, physics, metaphysics and ethics. The part on 
physics is akmo pres er red, and extract* from that part hare been 
printed 1 

The Greet Grammar may be oourenlently placed after the 
abore Compendium, and before tho next. Tbo authors know 
* 4-0* oh-rt-, m-n. 
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ledge of Greek, was mainly derived from the Greets of Ms own 
day, probably from some of the Greek teachers Invited to England 
by Gnwseteste 1 lie Invariably adopts the late Byzantine promm- 
elation and, In hi* gecer&l treatment of grammar be follows the 
Byzantine tradition. This work was first published by the Cam- 
bridge University Proa In 1002. 

Compendium Studii Thedopiae, Bacons latest wort, deals 
with esase* of error and also with logic and grammar In reference 
to theology The above pert* are extant In an Imperfect form, 
and only extracts from them hare been printed from m MS 
In the British Museum 1 A * fifth part, 1 ’ on optics, Is preserved In 
a nearly complete condition In the same library 

Roger Bacon was the earliest of the natural philosophers of 
western Europe. In opposition to the physldsts of Paris, he 
urged that “enquiry should begin with the simplest objects of 
science, and rise gradually to the higher and higher," err cry ohaer 
ration bring controlled by experiment In science he was at least 
a century in adr&nce of hi* time and. In spite of the long and 
bitter persecutions that he endured, he was foil of hope for the 
future. He has been described by EHderot as “one of the most 
surprising geniuses that nature had erer produced, and one of the 
most unfortunate of men." He left do dlsdjde. His unknown 
grave among the tombs of the Friars Minor was marked by no 
monument, a tower traditionally known as “Friar Bacons 
Study," stood, until 1770 on the old Grand Pont (the present 
Fully bridge) of Oxford. The fact that he had rerired the study 
of mathematics was recorded fry an anonymous writer about 
1370* A kmg prosage in his Ojmj lfnj ui * on the distance between 
the extreme east and west of the habitable globe, Inserted (without 
mention of Its source) In the Imapo if trad i of Pierre d Ailly was 
thence quoted by Columbus In 14D8 as one of the authorities that 
had prompted him to Ten tare on his great voyages of discovery 
Meanwhile, in popular repute, friar Bacon was regarded only as 
an alchemist and a necromancer During the three centuries 
subsequent to his death, only four of his minor works, those on 
■Akhtmy on the Power qf Art and KcUnj-tnxAm the Ccr< of Old 
Ape, were published In 148S— 1MQ. like Vergil, he was reputed 
to have used s “glass prospective" of wondrous power and, like 
others In advance of their times, such u Gerbert of Amfllac, 
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Albert* Magnus and Grosseteste, to bare oonstrocted a "brnsec 
bead " that possessed the faculty of speech. The popular legend 
wu embodied in Tig Famous Historic qf Fryer Beam, hi Greene's 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (a. 1687) and in Terflo's mtire 
of 1804, At Frankfort, the parti of Opus -J/q/iu dealing with 
mathematic* and optics w e r e published in 1614 bat a hundred 
and twenty yean pained before a huge portion of the remainder 
m published in England (1733), and the bow interrnl of time 
preceded the fint appearance of Opera Jnedita (I860). The 
■eremth part of Opits Bajus, that on moral philosophy wm 
not printed until 1087 But the rehabilitation of Roger Bacon, 
begun by Brewer in I860, had, bappfly, meanwhile bean indepen- 
dently completed by Bmfle Charier in 1B0L 

Friar Beoon b associated In legend with friar Bungay, or 
Thoms* de Bungay (In Suffolk), who exemplifies the ekao con- 
nect] on between the Franciscan order and the eastern counties. 
Bungay lectured to the Franckcans at Oxford, and, afterward*, at 
Cambridge, where be ™ placed at the bead of the Franciscan 
con rent. Ai head of the order in England, be was succeeded 
(c. 1376) by John Beckham, who bad stndled at Paris under 
Bonarenturm, bad Joined the Frandscans at Oxford and was arch- 
bishop at Canterbnry from 1279 to 1393. At Oxford, a number 
of grammatical, logical, philosophical and theok^jicai doctrines 
taught by the Dominicans, and already ccodemned by the Doml 
nlcsn archbiebop, Robert Kilwardby (1276), * Master of Arts of 
Paris, famous as a cranmentator on Prisdan, were condemned 
oocfl more by the Frandacan archbbbop, Peckbam (1284). 'Hkkom 
A quinas had held, with Aristotle, that the fayprldnaHsing principle 
was not form bet matter — an opinion which was regarded as 
Inconsktcmt with the xnodieTsl theory of the future state. Tbit 
opinion, disapprored by Kilwardby was attacked in 1284 by 
■William de la Mare, probably an Englishman, po«ibly an Oxonian, 
certainly a Frandacan. Both of then may hare owed «wrn*h;ng 
to Roger Bacon. They were certainly among the precursors of the 
type of realism re p r esen ted by Dura Bootes, the Doctor nbtHU. 

John Dims Scotu* was a Frandsean in Oxford fa 1300. There 
b no satisfactory erldence as to the jJace of hb birth a note fa 
a catalogue at Assisi ( 1381 ) simply describe* btm sa dc provinaa 
Hibernian' At Oxford be lectured on the Seucsoea. fa 

1301 , bo was called to Incept as DJX in Paris, where he probably 
» LOU*, ttt. rtt U» L c SUjmrU SKIm (m 01401 170 U ulx 
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taught tmtU 1307 Among the rcholara from Oxford who attended 
hk lectures, was John Canon Oh 1329), a commentator on Peter 
Lombard, and on Aristotle a Phytic*. Duns Scoto* died hi 1300, 
at Cologne, where hi* tomb In the Franckcan church bcurs the 
Inscription — Sooiia ms fftraai, Avffiia vte na&pU, QaUta ms 
doaat, Oolonia me tenet 

The work* aambed to bk pen fill twelro folio volumes In the 
edition printed at Lyon* In 1639. At Oxford, Part* and Cologne, 
be constantly opposed the teaching of Thoma s Aquinas, thru 
form dbg the philosophical and theological achool of the Bcotists. 
Bat be <u stranger In the criticism of the opinion* of others than 
in the construction of a system of hk own. While the aim of 
Aqaba* k to bring kith into harmony with reason, Duns Scotia 
has lea* confidence in the power of reason ho accordingly enlarge* 
the number of doctrines already recognised a* capable of being 
apprehended by fhlth alcme. In philosophy, hkdeTotloo to Aristotle 
h lea gxeIuiIto tliao that of Aquinas, and he adopt* canny Platonic 
and Keo-Platonlc conceptions. "AH created thbg» (he holds) 
haro, beside* thdr form, mxne specie* of matter. Not matter but 
form, i* the bdiridoalking prfridple , the generio and «pedfic 
character* arc modified by the Indhidaftl peculiarity," by the 
haeooettat, or “thkness," of the thing. “The universal essence k 
dkthict. .from the tnxfiTkbal peculiarity “ but doe* not exkt apart 
from it. With the great Dominican*, Albertos Magnus and Thoma* 
Aqaba*, the Frnndacan Dun* Scotas "agree* in assuming a three- 
fold existence of the unirenal it is before all things, a* form in 
the divine mind «* thing*, ** their essence (qvfddlta*) and 
after th in g s, a* the concept formed by mental abstraction." He 
claims for the bdlrldoa] a roul existence, and he accordingly 
condemn* nominalism 1 

But, even in the rank* of the realist*, the extra Tngant reolkm 
of Dun* Scotns was followed by a reaction, led by Wvcllf who 
(for E ngl a n d at least) I* at once "the last of the schoolmen H 
and "the first of the reform era" Later reformers, such as Hiidalo 
(1530), were joined by the humankfc* In opposing tho subtleties 
of Scotna The lnflaenc© of scholasticism b England ended with 
1535, when the Idol of the schools wa* dragged from hk pedestal 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and when cm© of Thomas CrornwriTs 
commissioners wrote to his master from Oxford 


Tf* h*T* mi jy^aem in Boeerda, »ad bat* wtlerfr UnWbed Him Oxford 
Tor wrtr wti H *3 hi* bljwl *V***~.Ut TSr w CoUajj*) iH lowkl* all tie 
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nwt Quwlrsnl Court fall «f the Uctm tf Dnc*, th* wind blowing them 

He teaching of Hom*i Aquinas »u opposed, not only by the 
Franciscan rmlkt, Duns Bootas, bat abo by another Franciscan, 
the great nominalist, William of Ockham. Bora (c. 1880) In the 
little yfflage of that name In S u rre y , he became a BJX of Oxford, 
and incepted aa DJX in Paris, where ho bad a strong influence 
omr the opponent of the papacy, Mariigllo of Padua. He was 
probably present at the chapter of Perngia (1923), and he certainly 
took a prominent part in the struggle against pope John XXU. 
He vm Imprisoned at Avignon far aerentecn weeki in 1387, bat 
escaped to Italy and joined the enqxror Lewie of Bavaria, in 
1328, accompanying him in 1330 to Bararin, where be stayed for 
the greater part of the remainder of hit life, as an Inmste of the 
Franciscan oanrent at M unich (d. 1340). He was known to fame 
as the I Grind hie Doctor 

The philosophical and theological writings of his earlier career 
Included oommentarlea on the logical treatises of Aristotle and 
Porphyry a treatise on logic (the Gains College MB of which 
concludes with a rede portrait of the author), as wcfl as Quaeeticnet 
on th ePAysfos of Aristotle and on the Bcntenoee of Peter lombard 
the first book of Ms questions on the latter haring been probably 
completed before ho left Oxford. In the edition of 1405 his work 
an the Sentence* is followed by his OentUoffinm theologicnm. 
The political writings of the last eighteen years of Ills life Include 
Opmt tumaffinta diertm (a. 1330—3), and the Dialogue bcttrccn 
the uaeter and tke ditcifU on tie power qf ike emperor and tke 
pope (1833— 43). 

The philosophical school which be focmded is nearly Indifferent 
to the doctrines of the church, bat does not deny the church s 
anthority While Bootes had reduced the number of doctrine* 
demonstrable by pure reason, Ockham declared that such doctrines 
only existed as articles of faith. He o p pose* the real existence 
of xmlrersab, founding his negation of realism an his fisToarit* 
principle that “entities must not be unne ce ssarily multiplied." 
Realism, which had boon shaken, more than two centuries before, 
by Roscellimis, was, to til appearance, shattered by William of 
Ockham, who is the last of the prater schoolmen. 

An Intermediate position between the realism of Duns Bcotns 
and the nominalism of William of Ockham was assumed by a popfl 
of the former and a follow-student of the bitt er named Walter 

1 Lrpoa t> form X— BV. i, <dv ijn, tmiJUm u 
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Burleigh, who studied »t Pari* and taught at Oxford. Ho w»* the 
first tn modem time* -who attempted to write & history of ancient 
phfioaophy He knew no Greet but be, nerertbcle®, wrote 150 
beatbea on Aristotle alone, dedicating bis commentary on the 
Eihk$ and Forties to Richard of Bury 

Among the opponent* of the mendicant orders at Oxford, 
about 1831, was a scholar of Pari* and Oxford, and a pr ee nr st* of 
Wydif, named John Baconthorpo (cL 1340), a man of exceedingly 
dlmfmrtire stature, who li known aa the Resolute Doctor, and as 
the great gkrry of the Carmelite*. A rehnnfncma writer of 
theological and scholastic treatises (including commentaries on 
Aristotle), ho was long regarded as the prince of the Arexrohrta, 
and. Dearly three centuries after his death, hi* works were still 
studied in Padua. 

Scholasticism snrrired in the person of Thomas Bradwardliie, 
who was consecrated archbishop of Gonterbuir, shortly before his 
death in 1319 Educated at Merton College, Oxford, ho expanded 
hit college lecture* on tlmology into a treatiae that gained him 
the title of Doctor prqftaidus. He is respectfully mentioned by 
Chancer in company with Bt Augustine and Boethius 
D*t I n* tan not bolt* ft to fj* br*n, 

Aj r*n tb* holy Acrtoor Awanaty*, 

Or Bolc«t or tb» Usbop Bmdwardyn 1 
In the fimrarable opinion of hi* editor Sir Henry SarOo (ISIS), 
he derrired his philosophy from Aristotle and Plato, His pages 
abound with quotation* from Seneca, Ptolemy Boethius and 
Caasiodoru* but there is reason to beUerre that Ml this learning 
was gleaned from the library of hi* friend, Richard of Bury, to 
whom ho was chaplain In 1833. 

Richard of Bury was tbs eon of Sir Richard AungerriBa. 
Born within eight of the Benedictine abbey of Bury St Edmunds, 
he b sometime* said to bare subsequently entered the Bene- 
dlctloe content at Durh am . In the mean time, he bad certainly 
dirtlngnUbed hlmaclf in philosophy and theology at Oxford 
From bit academic studies be waa called to be tutor to prince 
Edward, the future king Edward ILL Tbe literary Intents 
with which he inspired tbe prince may well hare led to Edwards 
patronage of Chancer and of Froissart. In 1330 and 1333, 
be was scut as entoj to tbe pope at Arignon and It was tn 
recognition of these diplomatic serrtce* that he was made dean 
of Walls, and bishop of Durham. 

1 CrMt rWj ftfe 1S.KS. 
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He Urea In literature u the anthor of the PAffoWWen, 
which vu completed on tie With birthday 84 January 134B, 
and, in tbo aamo year, on 14 April, at hi* manor of Anti 
lund , Dominut Rioardut d* Burg migrant ad Dcminum. In 
MTtm of tbo thirty Are manuacript* of PftUobUAon, it i* ascribed 
to Robert Holkcrt, the Dominican (d. 1349). But the erridcoce 
h inoondariro, and the style of HoTkot ■ Jtorehtatet 1* different 
from that of Phflofnbion. HoJkot, who ni one of the bfahop * 
chaplains, may well hare acted ai hi* amarreerai* during the 
hat year of hi* life, and hare thn* been wrongly credited with 
haring “cotnpoaed’* or “compiled'* the work. The distinctly 
autobiographical character of the relume is In faroor of iu baring 
bean written by Rlcl^rd of Beery hlmaelf 

The atrthor of FhUobiUon la more of a WW/ophG* <h*n a 
adrolar He baa only the slightest knowledge of Greek but he 
U fqjly oonadom of the debt of the language of Rome to that 
of Greece, and he long* to remedy the prmallhig Ignorance by 
supplying *tn don te with graxmnara of Greek a* well a* Hebrew 
HI* librnrj la not limited to work* oo theology he place* liberal 
ftedlea shore the study of law and sanction* the reading of the 
poeta HI* lore of letter* breathe* In erery page of hi* work. 
He prefer* manuscript* to money, end eren “slender pamphlets 1 
to pampered iwlfreya" He ccmfesK» with a damning candour 
* we are reported to bam with such a deal re for book*, and 
especially old one*, that It was more ea*j for any man to gain 
oar fsTour by mean* of book* than by mean* of money** but 
“j tut Ice," ho hasten* to assure a*, " suffered no detriment 1 “ In 
Inditing this passage, he doubtlc** remembered that an abbot 
of Bt Alban** once Ingratiated himself with the future bishop of 
Durham by presenting him with four relume* from the abbey 
library besides eeJHng him thirty relume* from the fame crdJeo- 
tlon. Including a large folio 1£8 of the works of John of 8*1 fibary 
which is now in the British Museum. 

In the old monastic libraries, Richard of Bury Eke Boccaccio 
at Mcmto Oaadno, not nnlreqneoUy iightod oa nanmeripu lying 
in a wretched state of neglect, rxunm fottibu* eooperti et rer 
sinrm eiom&w* tcnbrati* But, in thoee of the new mendicant 
order*, he often “found beeped up, amid the utmost porerty, 
the utmost riche* of alsdom*" He look* back with regret on 

‘ | US pi- fc«r»i onqb tt (hs uifmt. 
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ftipi m i when the mocks used to copy tnanMcript* m between tho 
hour* of prayer* * Ho alao pTtaenta u* -with a vivid picture of hi* 
own oagerws* in collecting book* 'with tho aid of tho *fafio*tmi 
*ad Cbrant of Franco, Germany and Italy For wane of hi* 
p ur c ha ae* he *end* to Route, while ho dwell* with rapture on hi* 
rWti to Pari*, “the par&dko of tho world,* “where the day* 
seemed trrer few for the greatoe** of our lor*. Thert are the 
delightful libraries, more aromatic than store* of spicery them, 
the verdant pleasure-gardens of all Tarietie* of volumes*** He 
add* that, in hi* own manor*, he always employed a large number 
of copyUta, an well a* binder* and fflominaton* , and ho pay* an 
eloquent tribute to hi* beloved book* 

Tratli, that trtnmjfe* orw all thlny*, mm to endure mere optfolly and 
to fiwetifj wttb jrralrr protlt la book*. Th* rocardn* of tba Tofcw 
whlk tb* hu); trertb Wtmt to tb* wind W only a M4i« wt*^wa, a bauW 
t re as on ; bat troth that «blare forth from book* U aarer to naallrit to 

*H oor n o w . It «wrmwwU Hrelf to tka »4jrht, «Wo It b read j to*tha haarfaj- 
whaa tt h bwxd; and «v*ti to the tooth, wbm U Hrelf tobatranacribed, 

broad, corrected, mad prrecrrrd — What pbattntnaaa of trecWaf there U in 
books, berw racy W leeretl How aa My and bow frankly do »• dlarioao to 
books onr h*r**n potarty of tnlndl Tb*y ara maWan who Wraet oa without 
rod or frrole — U yaa approach thatn, thay are not aalaep; If J «” tnqalra of 
them, they do mot wttbdraw themjalrea; tbay oarer chide, wbn jao maka 
TriWaV e n ; they n%r«r laugh, If yon era ltaorant* 


Toward* the doae, ho cecfide* to u* tho feet that he had “long 
cherftbed tho fixed revolve of founding in perpetual charity a 
h*H in the revered university of Oxford, the chief nursing-mother 
of ah liberal art*, and of endowing it with the necessary revalues, 
for the maintenance of a number of scholar*, and, moreov e r , to 
furnish the hall with the treasure* of our book* 1 " He gives rule* 
for the management of the library, rule* founded In part cm those 
adopted in Pari* for the library of the Sorbonne. He contem- 
plated tho permanent endowment of the Benedictine hoc*© of 
Ifcnbam OoUeg© In the unive rsi ty of Oxford, and bequeathed 
to that colleg* the predoo* volumes he had collected at Biibop 
Auckland. The ancient monastic house was diwolred, and Trinity 
Qalteg* ro*e on It* ruin* but the library built to contain the 
bhbop ■ book*, *tHl r emain* , though the book* are lost, and even 
the catalogue has vanhhed. Hi* tomb in Durham cathedral, 
marked by "a fetr© marble stone, whereon hh owne yttnge waa 
most curiously and artifiriaiiy ingraven In brara*" ha* been. 
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cnfortcmtaJj, destroyed , but be Bves In literature u tie anihc 
erf PMUoinbJon, hia sole surviving memorial. One who was li 
spired with the bum lore of book* ton justly mid of the withe 
— " lili fame will never die 1 “ 

like the early humanists of Italy, bo was one of the ne’ 
literary fraternity of Europe— men who foremw the poasIHUtit 
of learning, and were eager to ODocrnrago It On the first of hi 
mission* to the pope at Avignon, be had met Petrarch, wh 
describes him as rtr arcUntU nee UtUramm inaeuu 

he addn that be had absolutely felled to Intemt the EngiWrraa 
In determining the the of the andent Crak* But they wet 
kindred spirits at heart For in the same rein as Richard c 
Bury Petrarch tells his brother that be "cannot be anted wit 
books’* that, In comparison with boob, even gold and afire: 
gems and purple, marble lulls and richly eaperiaooed steeds, cm! 
afford a superficial delight and, finally, he urges that brother t 
find treaty men to search for manuscripts in Italy even as h 
himself had sent like mestegea to his friends In Spain and Franc 
and England* 

In the course of this brief surrey wo bare Doticed, derrin; 
the early part of the twelfth century the revival of fntellectua 
tntereet* In the ago of Abelard, which resulted In the hirth o 
the tmimsJty at Paris. We bare watched the first feint trace 
of the spirit of humanism In the days when John of Salisbury wa 
studying Ieitln literature In the daado calm of dartre*. Tw 
centu ri es later Bichard of Bury marks for England the time o 
transition between the scholastic era and the revival of learning 
The Oxford of bis day was still the "beautiful dty spreading be 
gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the its 
enchantment* of the illdiHe Ago.'’ "Then flash d a yellow glean 
across tbe world.” Few if any in our western hhnda thought b 
themselves, "the sun Is rising" though, in another land, the law 
of Petrarch moonlight had already feded away — "the tun her 
risen,” 
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EARLY TRANSITION ENGLISH 

Tim description which suggest* itself for the centnry from 
1160 to 1460, so for m native literature U concerned, is that of the 
Early Transition period. It marks the first great advance from 
the old to tbe new, though another period of progress was 
necessary to bring about in its folnas* the dawn of literary 
English. Tbe changes of the period were many and far reach- 
ing. In politics and social affairs we see a gradual welding 
together of the various elements of the nation, accompanied by a 
slow eroIuUan of the Idea of individual liberty In linguistic 
matters we find not only profit and lose in detafia of the vocabulary 
together with innovation tn the direction of a simpler syntax, but 
also a modification of actual prunurvdntioe — the effect of the 
work of two centnrica on Old English spcechwounda. In scribal 
methods, again, a transition is risible. Manuscripts were no longer 
written In the Celtic characters of pro-Conquest times, but in the 
modification of the Latin alphabet practised by French scribes. 
And these changes find their counterpart hi literary history, tn 
change* of material, changes of form, change* of literary temper 
Anselm and his school had displayed to English writes a new 
realm of theological writings Anglo-Norman secular Uttfr at &m 
had farther enlarged the field for literary adrenturers and, since 
the tentative efforts resulting from these Innovations took, for the 
most part, the form of their models, radical changes in verse-farm 
soon became palpatio. Tbe literary temper began to betray signs 
of a desire for freedom. Earlier lfrohaikms were no longer capable 
of mtisfyfag the new impulses. Legend and romance led on tbe 
hnsginatitw the motives of love and mysticism began lightly 
touching the literary work of the time to finer issues and, such 
was the adrance fa artistic ideals, especially during the fatter part 
of the period, that It may fairly be regarded as a fresh HlastrsUoc 
of the saying of Ensldn that ** the root of aH art fa struck In the 
thirteenth century ” 

The first half of the period (IlfiO — 1200) may bs roughly 
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noetlon of the proverbs with Alfred himself must bo accepted with 
»omo reeerra. lib fame aa a proverb-maker b Implied in the later 
Ori and ths FigfUtngole and it even more explicitly main twin ed 
elsewhere Kherethu rn proverbiu ita cmiuit vi nemo port iUnm 
ampitus 1 Tkit no collection of Alfred Ian proverbs Is known to hare 
exited In Old English , and, shjoe some of the sayings occur in the 
later oollectkm known by the name ofHendyng, It maywell hare b<«n 
that the me of the West Saxon king ■ name In this collection waa 
nothing more titan a patriotic derice for adding to popular sayings 
the authority of a great name. It b noteworthy that the matter 
of the proverb* b curiously mixed. There b, first, the shrewd 
philosophy of popular origin. Then there are religion* dement* 
Ohrhta will h to be followed the soldier nmst flglit that the 
church may hare re*t while monastic acorn possibly larks In 
the section* which deal with woman and marriage. And, thirdly, 
there are utterances similar to those in Old En glish didactic works 
like A Father t Instruction, where definite precepts as to conduct 
are bid down’ Die metrical form of the IVorerf* b no less 
interesting. The verse b of the earlier alHteratire type, lmt it 
shows precisely the same symptoms of change a* that of certain 
teeth and eleventh century poena* The ceomra b preferred, but 
the long line b broken In two. Tho laws of purely alllteratire 
Terse are no longer followed an attempt is rather made to place 
words in the order of thought. There are occasional appearance* 
of the leonine rime and assonance, characteristic of tenth 
elerenth century work , but, at beat, the structure b irregular In 
section xxIL an attempt ha* apparently been made — posribly by a 
later scribe — to smooth oat irregularities and to approximate the 
short couplet in rime and rhythm. The reforming hand of the 
adapter a* in other Middle English poems, b also seen elsewhere 
but, these details apart, the work belongs entirely in both form 
and spirit to the earlier period. 

AVocgride then survivals <rf m earlier day there were mat 
wanting signs of a new regime. In the Canute Song (c. 11C7), for 
Inst an ce , can be soen the popular rerse striving In the direction of 
foreign style. The song b of rode win kmsT^hfp, bat the effect 
aimed at U not an alllteratire one. Rime and assonance are 
present, and the line, a* compared with earlier exam ples, will be 
seen to reveal definite attempts at hammering oat a regular rhythm. 
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dmcrfbod as a % tage of timid experiment, the aecoud half (1SOO— 
1SA0) u ooe of experiment still, bet of a bolder sod Ten uncertain 
Had. Eat, before deeding with *och literary material u aarrlrea, 
a word may be arid as to th© aobtnerged aoctlae of popular 
poetry It U true that little cam be said definitely co n c ernin g thb 
popular rrawe, though Layamon refer* to the making of Wk-aougi, 
and both TV 1 Ohm cf Mtimeabcrry and Henry of Hantfagdoo 
mention wine with which their age wna famlllrir The aadcrrt 
tpk: material must certainly henrerrer hare Bred oo. Sttcfc thfagt 
a* the legend* of Weland and Ofih, the atory of Wade and Ua boat 
Grfngriot, moat long hare been ehorbhed by the people at larje. 
This period wna alao th* seed-time of some of the later Middle 
English igaa. The atoriea of Horn and Harriot were aflenify 
rhanging their Dontab colouring nod draw in g new Ufo from Kaglbh 
•oil The tradition* of Gny of Warwick and Both of Hampton 
were becoming something more than local the andent figure of 
TToden ni bring alowly roriajnorpboeed Into the attract] re Itobin 
Hood. It waa, hi abort, the rough-hewing atage of later rnannroeota 
With regard to the actnal literary remain* of the earlier 
period, a rough dlriskm may be made oo the baaia of the main 
InflDeocea, natlre and foreign, risible la those works, The IJcr4 
PropJucf' (a 1190) warcely fklli within the range of a literary 
surrey, though it la interesting from both linguistic and hktorfeal 
standpoints. Among thoae work* primarily remlobcent of cwriler 
tltoea the Old Eolith EemfUes are naturally prominent. Some 
of them are merdy twelfth-centoy transcription* of the work 
of Arifric* In other* foreign Influence* are •eon. Bat ©ran 
then the mould Into which the material b ran tt the aacse. The 
eerikr method of peer eying religion* imtroctkm to English periah- 
loocra by meant of the homily h dill retained. The Prwwri# of 
A{frtd are alao strongly remhriaoent of earlier natira tradition 
embodied, not only In the Old English Gnomic Vmnt, hot ah© In 
the prorerb dblogoea of Solomon and Msrcoif, Adriano* and 
IUthwoa, and In the aecUctloca utterance* In which Old Englbh 
writer* frequently lodolged. This Middle ErgB*h collection of 
prorerb* la preaemd in three MSS cf th# thirteenth century but 
these renloM arc obriomly rececricB* cf an eariicr farm, dating 
from the aeoood half of the preceding century The aefcui a»- 
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In OantKi BcaH Godrioi (before 1170) b risible a similar grop- 
ing after the new style. The matter dealt with U int ar a ting u 
mtldpeting, in some sort, the Virgin emit of the early thirteenth 
century Tie writer, Godrio, m an Bngilelmaji who, first a 
merchant, became mbeeqneotly a reclnse connected with CariWo 
and, latterly with Durh am . Three email fragmentary poerm bare 
been handed dam oonnected with hb name, one of them, it b 
alleged, haring been oommltiod to him by theYlrgin Mary as be knelt 
before the altar Tic fragment beginning S<um 1* Maria Firprwc l* 
the beat of the throe. Tbe rhythm, the rimta and, abo, the atrophic 
form were dearly snggeaied by Latin Ter m , but the diction U 
almost entirely of nadire origin. In Pat*mo*t#r a work which 
appeared about the aame date, or bier in the aocith, may be 
■een a definite ednujoe in carrying out the new artbtic notions. 
It la a poem of aome 800 line*, embodying a lengthy paraphrase of 
the LoriTa Prayer, each scmtmoe aS the prayer affording a text for 
homiletic treatment. The work b notable as being the earliest 
example of the conabtent cae of the abort riming oooplet In 
English. The underlying hiflcence U clearly that of aome French 
or Latin model The diction b natire, bat It b oaed with Latin 
simplicity tho lock of verbal onanwxit maria a striking departure 
from tbe oaribr EngHah manner 

By flu the moat important and interesting work of thb period, 
ho we rex b Poona, llorale. It b interesting In Itself interesting 
also in the bifinenoe it exercised upon latex writen, and Ha popu- 
larity b fairly established by the sereo MSS which snrrire, 
though It might abo be added that the moat recently d la ooTcred 
of these copies 1 , being, apparently doe to a dlflbrent original 
from that of tbe others, affords additional proof that the work 
was widely known. Tbe writer opens hb sermon-poem In a 
•abjective rein. He laments hh yean, his ill spent life, and exhorts 
hb readers to pass their days wbeJy He alludes to tha terrors 
of the last Judgment Hell b depleted in all the adorns of the 
medieval fancy and the Joys of benren are toadied with oorro- 
•poodlng charm. And so the reader is alternately intimidated 
md allured Into keeping the narrow way AH this, of course, b 
well worn materiaL The Old En glish work li* Jhmet JOaeff c had 
handkd a similar thane. Tbe terrors and gioriea of the hereafter 
had inspired many earlier English poos, and the poet, In fact 
spedficaHy state* that part of his description* were drawn from 

1 Am C. IWb , A mmtj Mtcrnt n* iUm «crft< V «*« fit* Iterit, 
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In Canha Uw H Godrie* (before 1170) 1* vhdhle a s im ila r pop- 
ing after the new style. He matter dealt with h Interesting u 
anticipating, In totne sort, the Virgin colt of the early thirteenth 
century He writer Godrie, ru an Englishman who, first a 
merchant, became subsequently a red nan connected with Carlisle 
and, latterly, with Durham. Three email fra gmen tary poena hare 
been harried down ocnmected with hb name, one of them, it b 
alleged, haTtng been committed to hhn by theYligln Mary as be knelt 
before the altar He fragment beginning Satnlf Alaria Firprru li 
the beat of the three. The rhythm, the rimea and, also, the ttrophk 
form were clearly suggested by Latin ver se , bat the dlcticn b 
almoet entirely of native origin. In PatomotUr a worit which 
appeared about the tame date, or later In the sooth, may be 
seen a definite adranoe In carrying oat the new artistic notion*. 
It Lb a poem of tome 800 linen, embodying a lengthy parnphraae of 
the IjortTa Prayer sach sentence of the pra yer affording a text for 
homiletic treatment. He work la notable at being the reiilret 
example of the conristent nae of the abort riming couplet hi 
English. He underlying Influence b clearly that of tome French 
or Latin model. Ho diction b native, but it b nted with Latin 
simplicity the lack of verbal ornament mark* a striking departure 
from the earlier Englhh manure 

By Ikr the moat important and i nte re s ting work of thb period, 
however b Poona Morala. It b interesting in Itaelfj interesting 
alto In the inflnenee It exercbed upon later writers, and ita pojra 
iarity b fclriy established by the seven MBS which survive, 
though it might alao be added that the moat recently disc o ver e d 
of three ooplre 1 , bring, apparently doe to a different original 
from that of the other*, afford* additional proof that the work 
in widely known. He w riter opens hi* sermon-poem in a 
•objective vein. He laments hb years, hi* LQ -spent life, and exhort* 
hb readers to peas their days wbely He allodea to the ter ror* 
of the last judgment. Hell h depicted in all the colours of the 
medieval ftmoy and the joys of heaven are touched with corre- 
speofing dam Aid «o the reader Is adternatelj 'intimidated 
and allured Into keeping the narrow way AH thb , of coarse, b 
well worn material. The Old English work B* Doma Datfft bad 
handled a similar theme. He terror* and gloriea of the hereafter 
had inspired many earlier English pens, and the poet, In feet, 
specifically stale* that part of hb descriptions were drawn from 
i Am CPu^i mtmi) 
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boots (et 1 994). Bat hi* treatment of the subject baa much that 
h new It them real feeHng, though. there are also the octal 
eocTwtkrraUtke the poem cootafna ripe wisdom and sage ad rice. 
If the deaerfptfcm of bell is characteristically material heaven, 
oo the other hand, is spiritually conceived. The verae-form i* also 
jnt. w r a t in g. Here, for the first time in English, is found the 
fourteener line, the caialectlc tetrameter of Latin poet*. The 
bmblc nvrrTTTvwit of that line is adapted with wonderful facility 
to the native word form, aecent-dlsplac«n«it Is not abnormally 
frequent and the Hues run in couplets linked by end-rime. Hie 
old hemic utterance U exchanged for the paler abstractions of the 
Intin schools, and the loss of colour la emphasised by the absence 
of metaphor with its suggestion of energj A corresponding gain 
h, however, derived from the more natural order of words , and, in 
general, the merits of the poem are perhaps best recognised by 
compering Its workmanship with that of the songs of Godrlc and 
by Doting the advances made upon Old FngHih forms in the direc- 
tion of later verse. 

Mention ha* already been made of the presence of foreign 
Influe nce s in certain of the twelfth century Homilies. Corre- 
spondence* with the homiletic work of Radnlftn Ardens of Ac 
quitaine (e. 1100) and of Benard of QnlrrauX (1090—1153) point 
to the employment of late Latin originals. Certain quotations fa 
^ lC * e HonUies are also taken from Horace and Ovid — an excep- 
tions! proceeding fa Old Fnglkh works, though cCTnmon fa writings 
of the derorth and twelfth centurivs 1 , end thus the inference Is dear 
that here Arifrfc is not the sole, or even the main, influence; but 
thatthis ft rather supplied by those French writers whose religions 
•«k» became known fn England after the Conquest. The influence 
oT the tome Norman school of theology li% moreover risible fa the 
Oar Kentith Sermons (1150—1200). They are, fa reality transla 
Fcmch texts, and signs of this origin are preserved fa the 
“T 00 , emplojed, fa the me of inch vrnrdi as apieredc, cunenabU 
audotbera 

ThoUiPr half of the twelfth century wat s period of experiment 
^conflicting elementa. It was a stage Decewflr unproductive, 
f ^ hnp or buvce, notwithstanding, fa the work of derelop- 
f* 0 Older native traditions lived on bot access had been obtained 
f learning, and, while themes were bring borrowed 
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In Qcmtw BoaU Godriei (before 1170) b risfldo a simitar grop- 
ing after the new style. TV) matter dealt irlth b interesting u 
anticipating, In tooe sort, the Virgin cult of the early thirteenth 
century The writer, Godric, mi an Englishman who, ftnt a 
merchant, became subsequently a red rase connected with CariWe 
and, latterly, with Durham. Three sroaJl fragmentary poema hare 
been handed down connected with hb name, one of them, it b 
alleged, haring been committed to him by the' Vlrgto Mary ae b* knelt 
before the altar TV fragment beginning /Senate Maria 7tr5T*J b 
the beat of the three. TV rhythm, the rimea and, also, the atrophic 
form wore dearly suggested by V±fa r e rae, but the diction U 
almoat entirely of mitre origin. In PaUmottor a work which 
appeared about the nme date, or later In the wrath, may be 
seen a definite adranoe In carrying out the new artbtlo notlcma 
It k a poem of acme 500 llnea, embodying a lengthy paraphrase of 
the TjortTi Prayer, eadi wmtence of tho prayer affording a text for 
bomlletlc treatment The work b notable aa being the earilect 
example of the eonabtesit nae of the Aort riming couplet fa 
English. TV underlying Influence b dearly that of some French 
or Latin modal The diction b natire, but It b oaed with latfa 
simplicity the lack of rerbal ornament mark* a rtrikfag departure 
from the earlier Engl bh manner 

By Ihr the moat Important and tntereatlng work of thb period, 
bower or b Fotma M oral*. It b interesting In hadf, Interesting 
alto In the Influence it exercbed upon later writer*, and lb popu- 
larity b fairly established by the eeTen MBS which rrrrire, 
thr ragb it might abo be added that the moat recently dbcorered 
of theae ooplea 1 bring, apparently due to a different original 
from that of the others, aflbrda additional proof that the work 
to widely known. TV writer opens hb sermon-poem In a 
aobJocUre tria. He lamenb hb year*, hb ID-spent life, and exborta 
hb readers to poaa their daya wbely He allacLes to the terrora 
of the bat judgment. HaD b depicted fa all the colours of the 
medfaral fancy and the joys of beaten are touched with corre- 
sponding charm. And so the reader b alternately Intimidated 
and all tired Into keeping the narrow way AH thb, of course, b 
well-worn material. IV Old KngHeh work jBs Domes IkiSff* had 
handled a similar theme. TV terrora and glortea of the hereafter 
had Inspired many earlier English pens, and the poet, fa fact, 
specifically st at es that part of hb descriptions were drawn from 
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boob (<£ 1 224). But his treatment of the subject has mnch that 
3 DCT It chows real feeling, though there are also the usual 
xorentianaimes the poem contain* ripe wisdom and sage adrice. 
If the description of heU h charset eriitieally material, hmTen, 
cm the other hand, to ipirituaHy concetred. The Terae-funn Is also 
Interesting. Here, for the first time in Engli s h , is found the 
futrrteener Una, the catalectic tetrameter of Latin poet*. The 
iambic movement of that line i* adapted with wonderful facility 
to the satire word-form, accent-displacement 1* not abnormally 
frequent and the lino* nm in couplet* linked by end- rime. The 
old heroic utterance i* exchanged for the paler abstractions of the 
latln school^ end the loss of colour i* enphastoed by the absence 
of metaphor with its suggestion of energy A cm responding gain 
la, howeTer dcrired from the more natural order of word* and, in 
general, the merits of the poem are perhaps best recognised by 
comparing it* workmanship with that of the songs of Godric and 
by noting the sd ranee* made upon Old English forms in the direc- 
tion of later Terse. 

Mention has already been made of the p re s ence of foreign 
influences to certain of the twelfth century HcnnUin. Carre- 
»P«*Ience* with the bamfletlo work of Hadulftrs Arden* of Ac- 
qultaine (a 1100) and of Bernard of Ctoirranx (1000—1163) point 
to the employment of late Latin original*. Certain quotations in 
these Hcxxilics are al*o taken from Horace and Orid — an extep- 
tlocal proceeding to Old English works, though common in writing* 
of the darenth and twelfth centuries* and thus the inference l* dear 
that here Aelfrio i* not the sole, err ©Ten the main, influence, but 
that thl* fa rather supplied by those French writer* whose religious 
work* became known to England after the Conquest- The influence 
the tamo Norman school of theology I*, moreover risible fa the 
OWAotf ui Serewnu (1160— 1200). They are, in reality, tranrfa 
two* of French text*, and sign* of thl* origin are preferred fa the 
,* on on^oyed, fa the dm of such word* as apiertde, ataenaUe 

andotberi. 

The latter half of the twelfth cen tu ry was a period of experiment 
nad of conflietto- elements. It wa* a itage neccarilT unproductive, 
of peat importance, notwithstanding, fa the work of develnp- 
°ider natire tradition* Tived cm bat access had been obtained 
continental learning, and, while themes were being b orrowed 
Iran Norman writers, as a consequence of the study of other 
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French work*, the rimin g couplet and the tcplavrriut had by thia 
time been adopted, cod an alien ayxtan of rerriftcattcai, baaed on 
the regular recurrence of accent, aeemed in a ftdr way of being 
aarimIUted. With the attainment of a certain amount of pro- 
ficiency in the technique of the new atyle, the embargo on literary 
effort war, in aotne degree, moored, and the literature of the flrat 
half of the thirteenth century forthwith responded to contemporary 
inflaeneea The age became once more articulate, and the four 
chief work* of the time are eloquent wHnenea of the hnpdaes 
which ■were abroad. Orwaiw* U r ep rese nta tive of purely re- 
ligion* tradition, while the Anertn RitcU pointa to an increaacd 
Intoreat In the religion* Ufe of women, and also, in part, to new 
mystical tendende*. Layamon i Brut, with ita board of legendary 
fancy, la dearly the outcome of an hnpalae frtah to Ertgflah *all 
while Tkt Oief and tie Nightingale la the herald of the krre-tberoe 
in England 

It mini be ooooeded, in the first plae^ that the general literary 
tone of the first half of the thirteenth century waa determined by 
the prevailing power of the church and the monastery The Intel 
lectual atmosphere of England waa mainly cleric, u oppoaed to 
the laic Independence which existed acme* the Channel and 
thia difference U suggested by the respective traita of contempo- 
rary Gothic architecture in England and fa) France. From the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centcriea the power of the pope, ao far 
n weatern Europe waa concerned, waa at Ita height National 
enthnalasna arouted by the cnandea played uncooadonaly Into 
the papal hands, and, daring thia tlm«^ more than one pope depcaed 
a ruling monarch and then deposed of hia dominion*. Theology 
waa the mala study at the newly founded rmlreraltlea of Faria and 
Oxford it dominated ell learning. And, whereat the eh arch, 
generally, had attained tha tenhh of ha power Ita influence in 
England waa vMblo In the strong personalities of Tanft - anc and 
Anadm, while the raflgicra revival trader Henry I and the coming 
of the friars at a later date Were ample evidence of the aplrit of 
devotion which waa abroad. 

But literature waa not destined to remain a rdigi on* mcnctooe 
other and subtler Influences were to modify Ita character The 
twelfth century renascence m a period of popular awakening, 
and rigoroua young nation! found scope for their actiritlca In 
attempting to cart off the fatten which had bound them In 
the pent. Aa the imperial power todlTidoal countries 

wreated their freedom, and, in Eng^nri, by Ifllfi, clear Ideas had 
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been formulated a* to the right* of the. todirldaal citizen. TU* 
groping for political freedom found It* Intellectual counterpart 
In France, not only In the appearance of tocnlar liUfratevrr 
but alao in that acbool of lalo architect* which proceeded to 
modify French Gothic atylo 1 In England, It appeared In a de- 
liberate tendency to reject the religion* theme* which had been 
all but compoljory and to rerrert to that which was elemental In 
man. Fancy, In the thape of legend, was among thwe Ineradicable 
dements, long derpiaed by erudition and condemned by reUgkm , 
and It m because the Arthurian legend offered satisfaction to 
wane of the tmooat crating* of the human heart, while it led the 
way to loftier ideal*, that, when reTealed, ft rocceeded in colonring 
roach of the subsequent literature. The Brut of Inyaroon fa, 
therefore, a alknt witnew to a literary remit, fn which the 
claim* of legend and fancy were advanced anew for recognition In 
a field where religion had held the monopoly And thh spirit of 
reToh wa* farther reinforced by the general assertion of another 
side of elemental man, vlx. that connected with the pasdon of 
krr*. France, in the eleventh and twelfth centnriea, had been 
■wept by a ware of popular lor poetry which brought In ft* wake 
the music of the troubadours. Germany fa the twelfth century, 
produced the mfaneafagem The contemporary poet* of Italy 
were alao loro-poet*, and, at a •lightly later date, Portugal, too, 
poweaaed many of the kind. Thla general Inspiration, originating 
in France and pawng oxer the free tier* on the Hpa of the 
troubedonn (for fa cedi country, the original form of the popular 
poetry n» one and the same*), waa destined to tooth English soQ 
kkwi after 1200. Though It failed far aocne time to aecnfariso 
English poetry It Imparted a note of paaeion to much of the 
reUgloo* work , and, farther fa The 0 *rf and the KtgMnffah 
reDgioa* tradltlona were boldly confro n ted with new born idea*, 
tod the caee for Lore wma established beyond all dispute. 

The reH^rss, writ fag* the rin*. va»y be diri&e 4 fete fena 
•ectlon* according to the alma which they aeverally hare in view 
Tbe purport of the fint 1 * to teach BIbHcal history the second 
to exhort to holier firing the third U corroecied with the religions 
life of women the lari with the Virgin cult and myaddam. 

Of the acreral attempt* at scriptural exposition Omwfmw la 
the moat considerable. Tbe power of literary appeal displayed 
fa thh Work K, intrimkallT of the amalkat. It* natter b not 
* E. 8 . Pritt, auttrj tf inf.I^ni.rp.11- a. 
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attract! re, til mormwirt i* prodigiously monotonous, Hi rcrj 
oarreetoe* h tiresome snd yet it ha* *n interest of its own, 
for in its way, H helps to fill In the detail* of the literary picture 
of the time. It ni probably written in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century in the north-east midland*. It* author Orm, was 
a member of an Augustine monastery in that district, and, in re- 
sponse to the wishes of hk “ bro^err Walltcrr “ he undertook to torn 
into English paraphrases all the gospels for the socles iisticil year 
as arranged in the mass-book, and to add to each paraphrase an 
exposition for English reader*. The work, a* projected, entailed a 
treatment of 843 passage* of Beriptnre the remit, a* extant, 
ran bodies only one-eighth of the plan — thirty paraphrase* with 
the oorrespoodlng bomllle*. In his translation of the scriptural 
text Orm fkltii fully foil owed his original for the matter of the 
bomCetio soetkms bo drew mainly on the Ooxmentaria and 
11 octika of Bede, though, occasionally be appears to hare con- 
sol ted tike homiletic work of Gregory as well as the writings of 
Joseph os and Isidore. It has been usual to point to the work* of 
Augustine and Aelfrlo as among the source* bat definite reasons 
ha to been adranced for dinoounteoandng this slew* Tract* of 
originality on the part of Orm are few and for betweo^ Encouraged 
by the spirit of his originals, ho occasionally essaji short flights of 
flrncy* and Instances of such renterres possibly occur In IL B710, 
8019, 939a In a work so entirely dependent aa this Is on earlier 
material It is not strange to find that the theology was already out 
of date. Onn is orthodox bat h fa the orthodoxy of Bede. Of later 
doreloproenta, inch as the thirteenth century mysticism, be has not 
a sign. Ho combat* bared® inch as the EUonlte (L 18^577) and 
the BabelTian (I 18^95), which had disturbed the days of Bede bat 
bad since been laid to rest. In bis introduction appear Augustinian 
Ideas concerning original sin bat of the propitiation theory as set 
forth by Anselm there is no mention. His dogma and hla erudition 
are alike pre-Oonqueat and. In this senso, Onn may be said to stand 
outside his ago and to represent merely a oontid nation of Old 
English thought. Again, bo Is only following the methods of the 
earlier schools In his allegorical interpretation. He b smasingly 
subtle and frequently puerile in the rast significance which he giro* 
to Indiridual word*, ertsi to indiridual letters. Personal nrnnes 
and place-names fomlsh him with texts for small sermon, and 
the frequently indulged desire to extract hidden meanings from 
the most an pranking material leads to such an accumulation of 
* a. fcjr»K±», Xnfhmi* TT, t— 57 
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■trained amcelta u would bare made the work a veritable gold- 
mine for •orenteoatii century intellect Meat fflaminatiug aa to 
this fendful treatment la hb handling of the name of Jean* 
(L4B02). Of the human and personal element the work contain* but 
little. The rimple mode*ty of the author's nature U revealed when 
he feoxahb 11ml teti oca and hb Inadequacy for the but Otherwise, 
the paarionlen temperament of the monk la felt lo every line aa 
the work amble* along, Innocent of all poetic exaltation, and given 
over completely to pious morslbfog*. He showm a great regard 
for scholarly exactitude but thla, tn excca*, become* mere pedantry, 
and. Indeed, hi* acmpk* often cauae him to Unger needlessly over 
trifles in the text and to Indulge In aimle* repetition* which pnrre 
exhausting. Aa a monument of induatry the work b beyond all 
prabe. Its peculiar orthography, emrfuHy sustained through 10 000 
long line*, Is the Joy of the phftologisi, though aesthetically it U open 
to gram objection. By bb method of doubling trrerj consonant 
Immediately following a abort rowel, Onn furnishes mo*t valuable 
evidence regarding rowel-length at a critical period of the language. 
It la doubtful whether ho waa well advised in chocwing Terse of any 
kind aa the form of hb ponderous work but It must, el least, 
he cooceded that the rune which he dM adopt— the bmWc 
•eplenari us — wu not the least writable for the pttrpoae he had in 
view It wu the simplest of latin metres, and Orm a mechanical 
handling certainly inrolrca no groat complexltlc*. He allows 
himaelf no licence*. The line invariably conabta of fifteen syllable* 
and b derold of either riming or aUlteratire ornament. The 
former might possibly, In the author's opinion, har* tended to 
detract from the severity of the thane, the latter moat hare 
appeared too vigorous for the tone desired. Except for hb tcts?- 
fiwtioo, Orm, b a compared with Old EngHah writer*, appears to 
bare forgotten nothing, to hare lenrnt nothing. Equally blind to 
the uses of Romance vocabulary and conse r ratlvo in thought, 
Onn b but a reDc of the past In an age feat hurrying on to new 
ferrm* and new Ideas. 

Other attempts at teaching Biblical history are to be found In the 
Gautu and Exodus poems and in the shorter poena called The 
Patticm. of Out Lord and Tht TTotnon qf&nnoria. In the Generis 
and Exodus poena may be seen a renewal of the earlier method of 
totting Bible storica in 'foodes ipeche and worde* crude." They 
are protftbij by cue and the wune author 1 , who wrote about 1350 

‘^■Hskr 4*-*l,wrfTt» Brixt, BUtsry 4 E 14 IUI Uunnn, T*L t, 
tut. cn. xv. 
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hi the *cnrth-eestern Midlands. Their theme cotpp ix g Isnwdltbh 
Uktory derm to the death of lfoae*. But the poet did not write 
from the Biblical text hit work b founded almcat wholly cm 
the Uitlona SchoiatUoa of Petra* Oomestcr although the tint COO 
line* appear to be drawn from rate other source, whflo ha 1L 78 tt 
a, rcminbocnco of Phffippe de TUaoo ■ Ckmpul U found. The poet s 
aim U to tell a plain story and H b the simple human 1 terra open 
which ho concentre tea He aredda all show of nwrmibfng, and 
contfstentiy paaaea by the quotation* with which hb original was 
abundantly fortified. In each, the earlier epic atyle baa gWen way 
to the more beat nere- like method* of the riming chronicle, and both 
work* are written In a abort riming couplet of excellent workman- 
ship. They are of coitridarnble importance in the hbtory of Eoglfah 
proaody since In thorn tho principle* upon which that proeody 
1* baaed clearly emerge. Tim line b baaed upon feet rather 
than accent*, and studied rarlatkna in the arrangement of the feet 
prodnro melody of inoonod Table rariety in the accentual system 
with It* imlkeoacd portlcloa The other two poena deal with New 
Testament hbtory The I’ anion U a iketch of the We of Ohrbt 
with detalh added ctocernfng the Later persecution* under Nero 
and Domitian. It b, cccfewedly a setoff to current narrmiiTe* 
of Karltr>uyne and (M Duteper The Woman qf Samaria deeb 
with the epbode of Chrbta meeting with the woman at the 
well, and, m in the prerioua poem, the suitable teptenarius U 
employed. 

The corresponding section of hortatory writings b of mixed 
character It o omp rbes both Terse and proee, and lt» effect* are 
prodoccd in dim* manner*. Sometime* it b by aaltre In which 
prer*ning rice* are specifically arraigned, elsewhere by stock 
darices for terrifying cril-doer* or again, the method may bo 
the leas s gg r twl re one of allegorical t e a chin g. AD tbeae writings 
bare but one aim, that of Indicating holler Uring. Beginning with 
the ta tires, we hare In Hvon holy efnrccAe is trader vote a short 
poem in ■•ptenars, in which the crib of simony within th* church, 
sod the goatnl hatred oftheehnrch without, are lamented. Suuurt 
ZUnzrt, a nore vsbitlctm effort la sir Use tUacu {<zal*zab\ U 
directed against the age generally thongh worldly priests, a 
Tapsuious eoldlery, cheating chapmen and haughty ladle* are the 
type* directly aimed at And, again, in a Isold Sot h Stroutn 
— * poem in septenars — bad brewer* and bakers, priest* wire* and 
Elicit lorer* like Malkin and Janiin are railed against 'While 
thus sw i ll i ng the rices of certain type* and elassc* the writer* 
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frequently follow up their Mtetaent wtth the errm*® 1 of terror 
efler the fashion of Poma Morale Uatertsl for thundering of 
this eort ley reedy to bend In meffloT*! compoeiUons amnocted 
with the Butyects of doomsday doeth ind heB, rich a* the Old 
English Bs Doma Dnrpe, The Address qf the Soul to the Bxiy rod 
lie VirbnafBt Pant In the poem called Doomsday end In the 
work On Semap CUtrut the felt of there themes fa logtonlly 
pursued The cleereet use of The address motion appears In the 
poem -Death, the sequence of Ideas obeerred hi Tht Addrtsslreing 
here presetted 1 , while, in addition, the themo ts slightly defeioped. 
Other remhrfecence* of the mmo moUte also appear In the frag 
mentary Kip** qf DwA and In Sum ere Bctrare {U. B3\ tt\ Of 
The Vision of Si Pavi trace* are dearly *«cn In The XI Pains of 
Pell. TTio depicting of bell »u a favourite medieval eierdae, 
and The, He on la found In several language*. The archnngel 
Michael U r e pres e nted aa condncting St Pan! Into the gloomy 
abodo, and Oante’a joumcj Under YcrgGa guidance la merely a 
vurietlon of thla theme. Tht Vision can bo traced In the twelfth 


century homily In jHebns Domini ci$, where sobbo tb -betaken 
are warned. In The XI Pains qf ife/J— a poem In riming 
couplet* — the treatment la modified br the addition of the popular 
Address element. A. loat aotil describe* the place of torment 
for St PouTa benefit, where** la Tht Vision tbo description 
proceed* from the apoatle blm*elt 

Bealdea «atire and argument* of terror allegory wna employed 
for the aome didactic end, notably In the Bestiary An Bisptl 
(a Parable) and Soviet Wartfe, each of whkh woa baaed on a Ixitln 


original The Bestiary la founded on the Latin Phytiologus of one 
ThetbaWoa, though earlier apedmena had appeared In Old EngUih 
and Anglo-French. Of the thirteen animal* dealt with, twelve 
am taken from the work of Tbetbaido*, the tecthm relating to 
the dote from NecW* D* Katun* Rerum (i, M). The method 
of teaching h Tcoerable but effects re, the battts of mr>h„*U 
are made to ■ytnboUM aplritual truth. The work doc* not, 
boworer repreeent much originality though the metrical form 
b a blending of old and new It* itx-*ytWde couplet Is do- 
Hfri either from the Lotto heameter. oT the original or from 
IMppe ds ilfaos, couplet, with wU4 it fa Wreiltsl Dul tie 
trwtiMot Is far from regular sBItowdon, rtoe sod aasoo- 
snee sro pronfacoously usol, end ijUsfac equlndcnw, fa bot 
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Imperfectly a^ireh ended. Oecaaiorally delightful moTesnesits are 
obtained such u eiirt In 

A1 b mn n W Ik cm, 
wukli sr* on IUb, 
old fcd hM krTT>— iWn, 
or hs Uenmst edkni 
And tm be nmC Mo 9> man, 
tun* k» aim*fl to ttito, 
or k* H WS*nk*s oca, 

hbe «*ra ran ntrte 1 

But the whole seems to point to artlctb Inconsistencies rather 
than whimsical handling though the work Is interesting as showing 
English tct»o in the process of making. The second work, An 
Bispd, U a free translation of Aneehn’i D* Stwhtudm* tnttr 
D*xm et jmn Kbft rryro not jttdicmtfgm. This prose parable 
relates aod explains God’s dealings with mankind under the simile 
of a feast held by a king, to whkh are hrrited, by means of Are 
messengers, both friend and foe. The English adapter adds certain 
details, notably the incident of the fire n w e st gers, who are in- 
tended to represent the fire codes of law The Satcie* Ward*, 
a more. pretentious allegory of much the mine date, is baaed upon 
a Latin prose work of Hugo de St "Victor* the elements of which 
were suggested by Si llaUhac, xrir i& VHt Qudgmtnt) is lord of 
a castle (the sool of man). His wife (Will) is capridow, and the 
■erranti (the Are senses) are bard to gtrrern. He therefore needs 
tbs oaditaoce of ids four daughter! (the four cardinal rirtaes, 
prudence, strength, temperance and rigbteonme*) but the 
good bobariour of ids household is ultimately assured by the 
appearance of two mease n gen, Fear (messenger of death), who 
paints the terrors of hell, and Lore of life, who describes 
the jojs of heart®- The writer shows some originality in his 
treatment, and the allegory In his bands becomes rather more 
coherent and conrindng his characters are more dor eloped, and 
c er t a i n dramatic touches are added here and there. The same 
motire appears In a short contemporaneous poem called JFU and 
TTtL Other didactic methods which call for brief mention -are 
those In which the joyi of hcareo are persuaafrely described, u, 
for instance, in the poems Jxmg L\ft and TJu Vnfyqf Ckrittun*, 
or In which the dialogue form b used for the first time, as in Ttcw 
and Virtue* (a 1*00) — *» sooTs conferakm of its sins, with reason's 
description of the rirtues." 

1 LL H — U * u rrw, Cti n|k ion, MnL tr an- tu. 1 11 apw, «j**_ 
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The third section of the religious writing* of this period b 
wholly concerned with the religious life of women. The twelfth 
century the golden age of monaitldsm, witnessed also an increased 
sympathy with oonrent Bfo and this U erident not only from the 
letter* of Allred, but also from the Increasing frequency with whkh 
legacies were left to content communities, end from the founding 
of such an order as that of St Gilbert of Sempringham 1 Before 
the Conquest religious women had been by no menus a negiig 
Iblo quantity The rrrriral of interest in their cense, at this 
later ditto, tu port of that Impulse which had Inspired, on 
the continent, the mystical writers St Bfldegard of Bingen, St 
Hhebeth of BchCuau and the philanthr opic seal of the noble 
Hedwlg, In the thirteenth century the consent of Helfta in 
Saxony im the centre of these tendencies and, though it cannot 
be said with certainty that England produced any women- writers, 
yet the attention to practical religion and mystical thought, which 
had been the sutyectsaf real abroad, are tolerably well represented 
in the writings for women in England. 

Bah lfeidenhad and the Li re* qf the ScrinfJ are connected 
with this moTement by the incitement they famish to conrent life. 
The former an aBltcrmtire prose homily, is based on the text of 
I'talm xlr 10 trot the methods of the writer are entirely wanting 
in that gentle grace and persuasion which are found elsewhere. He 
•ets forth his arguments In a coarse, repellent manner. Where 
others dwell on the beauty of cloistered affection, he deride* 
rather gracelawly the troubles of the married state and. If theaa 
troubles are related with something like humour it la of a grim 
kind and easily slide* Into odious inrectiTC. Maidenly Weals are 
exalted in man becoming fashion In the Lint qf the Saint*, whkh 
appeared about the same date. They consist of three rhythmical 
aiUteratiTO prose Brea of Bt Margaret, 6t Katharine and 8 1 Juliana, 
boaed cm latin originals. Saintly legends had reriTed In England 
In the early thirteenth century and were already taking the place 
of the homily In the aerriew of th* church With the later 
multiplying of theme* a distinct falling-off in point of style became 
risfHa Of the three liras, that of 8t Katharine is. In tome 
respects, the most attract! re. As compared with Its original 
tha character of the saint becomes somewhat softened and refined 
hi the English rersiou. 6be has lost something of that, impuld to- 
ws*, that hardy rerengefol spirit which earlier writers bad regarded 
as not Inconsistent with the Christian ptoTe«ioc. The EnpH.l, 
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adaptor also shows some Idea of the art of etory-tellfag, hi ru- 
moring certain superfluous detail* Bat, fa ill throe works, 
sufficient horror* ranafa to perpetuate the terror* of an earlier 
ego, and, fa general, the saintly heroine* are metre remarkable for 
item undaunted courage of the Judith type than far the milder 
diarma of later Ideal* Ihdr aim bowerer k dear — to glorify the 
Idea of the rirgfa life. 

Besides these, there are certain work* fa which definite Instruc- 
tion a* to the secluded life Is gireo for the guidance of thoae who had 
already entered upon that career Early fa the thirteenth century 
the Latin Jivht of Si Bmct (610) was adapted for the mm* of 
'Win ten ey The version la dearly baaed on some masculine text, 
for ocnaskmal masculine forma 1 are inadT«tcntly retained fa the 
feminine Torsion. A chapter la also added "oano eniin g the priesti 
admitted to a eon rent" ( lttt ). The aim of the Ancrtn Bitch 
(anchoreesM rule) Is of a similar kind bet this k a work which, 
owing to its greater originality its personal charm and it* complete 
sympathy with all that was good fa oon temporary literature, stands 
apart by Itself at the greatest prose work of the time, and as one 
of the most Interesting of tike whole Middle English period. It 
may fa the first place, be assumed that the English Teraion la the 
original one, though French and Latin forma ere found, and that it 
appeared fa the south of England fa the flrat quarter of the century 
Tie question of authorship la atDl uncoiled. Bichard Poore, bishop 
of Salisbury (1817 — 89) and founder of Its cathedral, k credited 
with it, and Tarrant fa Dorsetshire k regarded as the alte of the 
ancborhold. Tie aim of the work k to prorldo ghostly counsel 
for three anchoresses, ue~ religious women, who, after a period of 
training within a nunnery dedicated themselres to a secluded life 
outside. These recluses often llred fa a slight dwelling attached to 
a church and such may hare been the conditions of these " throe 
pious sister* " The work Incidentally throws much light upon the 
life within an aneborhold, upon the duties of the Inmates, the out- 
siitera and mahk, and their sundry difflcnltiea, whether of a bcainess, 
domestic, or spiritual kind The admonition imparted was not 
without precedent As early se 709 Aldhdm, in his Tk, Lavdiimt 
YirpixitatU, had depleted the glories of the celibate life, and about 
1131 — 61 a letter (D* viia emuhea) was written by Allred of 
IUoTaulx to his sister, dealing with similar matters since this 
latter work k quoted In the Ancrtn BacU, while the general 
arrangement of both is the some, there can be little doubt of a 
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crrtato dcgTM orbideUtcbim Tlw trt»ill»e op«a »Hi a irrflu*, 
which nmmari*» the contents sections I nxl vui refer to 
external matter*, to relink) mi eererootilc* and dotrawtlo affair* 
wetiems 11 — YH to the inward life. The work bn* modi that b 
medkral commonplace, an abundance of well -digested kerning, 
borrowing* from Anselm and Augustine, Bernard and Gregory, and 
illtrrtratioro which rereal a considerable acquaintance with animal 
and plant lore. The author also betray* tboee kerned tend end e* 
which gloried in mbtle dlstinctlona. There i» the ancient delight 
In allegorical teaching Biblical name* are made to rercal hidden 
troth* a play upon word* can suggest a precept. And, along 
tide of all thb, which U acrerely pedantic^ there i* much that 
h quaint anil pfetoreaque. Traco* are not wonting of a rein 
of mysticism, Courtly metises occasionally recrire » spiritual 
adaptation, and, here and there, are touche* of thorn romantic 
conceptions which were elsewhere engaged In softening the aer cri ty 
of r riigk rn* Terse. The writer, then, it poeaeaaed of the learning 
of the age, It* method* of teaching, ita my*tical and romantic 
tendencies. And yet them facta aru Car from altogether explain- 
ing the charm of the work, it* power of appeal to modem reader*. 
The charm lie* rather in the writer a indblduflllty, In his gentle 
refinement and torabfe nature. The keynote of the whole work 
seem* to be struck in that port of the preface where the fitter*, 
belonging ns they did to no order of mm, are instructed to claim 
for themaelTe* the order of 8t James. The work b animated by 
the ■ pure religion and undefiled" of that apostle, and 1* instinct 
with lofty morality and Infinite tend ernes*. The writer’* instruc- 
tion* as to ceremonies and otoerrance* are broadminded and 
reeaorable hb remarks on lore rereal the rwcetnw* and light 
which dwelt in hb aouL The pro*e style from the historical stand 
point it of rery great merit The andent fetter* are not quite 
discarded there b still constraint and a want of soppl cnees, but 
there are «bo signs that the limpir^ gait is acquiring freedom. 
The style, moreorer 1s earnest, fresh and touched with the charm 
of the sentiment It clothes. Abore all it Is naif© : the writer 
occasionally reecho* the heart, while prosoldng * smile. 

Cloeely connected with this woman-literature are those works 
which belong to the Virgin cult and those which are touched with 
erotic mysticism. This section b the outcome of those chiralroo* 
Heal* which bad dawned In the twelfth cen tu ry to soften the 
harshnee* of earlier heroics and to refine the relation between 
•****• These new Ideab coloured the atmosphere of court 
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Hid, »nd the exaltation of woman In It* courtly sense found a 
counterpart In tie renrired Virgin colt, Jn*t u knightly wooing 
suggested the image of the wbtfol *ml striving for union with the 
Divine. Hh erotic mystid*m, which wa* to appear again In Crashaw 
Herbert and Vaughan, in merely a phase of thoae aDegurbal 
tendencies, of which Dante wa* the culmination. He pkra* soul 
yearning for a closer walk with God now expressed It* longings In 
the language of earthly pastioo, just m earlier myatie* bad tried 
to interpret the Divine nature by the tt*e of more ocmmonplaee 
allegory And thi* development wa* encouraged by the myitidnn 
of Hugo de St Victor which Influenced both ParU and Oxford 
while elsewhere on the continent a school of nuns wa* producing 
work* laden with panion and breathing an Interne emotion. 

The Virgin cult b r c p r eaented In the flr*t place by the prose 
Lqfkmg qf *ere Ltfd*, a fairly cloae translation of the poem Oralxo 
ad Sanctat Mariam ot a rchbUtop Mttrbod at Tlh/Jm* (1035 — 
1138), and by On God Urtincn qf *re Lefdi (A Good Orison of 
our LedyX a poem In riming couplet*, for which no l«Hn original 
baa yet been found, though it contain* suggestions of the work of 
Anselm 1 Other example* of the kind are found In TK J F\z* Joy* 
of the Virgin, a poem in eight-line stains A Soiqj to tk* Virgin, 
with Latin In*crdon* A Prayer to Om- Lady a timber'* repentance 
In interetilng four-lino stanxas A I x rayer to t&o Virgin, In timilar 
form. Another tide of the Virgin cult I* 1 epi e » w i ti>A fy th* Mi ddle 
English vertical* of the Oompanio Mario* and the Ammptio 
Maria*, which appeared about the middle of the century He 
fo rm er is a west Midland translation of a lath, hymn , and the 
work b artistically Intereating as Illustrating bow metrical hmora- 
tion was made. He six line strophe and the riming formula are 
taken otbt from the original, though thb Identity of form prevent* 
a literal rendering. The treatment b otherwbe not without 
originality Alliterative ornament b added, and u»e k made of a 
popular piece of medieval fancy namely the comparison of Christ's 
birth to a sunbeam pasting through gbes and leaving it unstained 1 
AunwtpUo Mario* rest* on a venerahle legend of the aacention 
of Mary It b of eastern origin, but b found In Latin, German 
and French ver si on * . The English version b written In short 
couplets, and appears to be of an edectlo kind. He cpkode of 
unbellering Thoms* b taken from a Latin Terri cm otherwise the 
poem b strongly reminiscent of Wace a Yu do la VUrffe Man*. 

J Tl&iril, Xit&m Ur ha fUUUlktn LtH I**., py. 41 ft. 
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Erotio myrticlim it beat represented by Uie j&wre Bonot Thom** 
do n&lea, a delightful lyrio in eight-line rtanraa, -written In the 
earlier portion of the reign of Henry m, and, probably, before mo 
Judging from the alhirion tn & 97 ft The writer waa a natiro of 

Hale* (QknceeterX wbo, after a career at Parii and Oxford, attained 

CTTLiideraUo dkthicttcai ai a adralar. The main theme of the work 
b the perfect Ioto which abide* with Ohrirt and the joy and peace 
of myrtle union with Him. The poem la foil of lofty doTotion and 
pawdonate yearning ita deep *erioutne*a la eonreyed throng a 
medium tender and refined, and it la, in abort, one of the moat 
attraettre and hnpaaalaned wnrka of the time, ai the following 
extract* anggeat 

UayiU her h> ™jbt bthokU, 

Ha world** Iim dji bat* o re*, 

Ahd (a br-aet ao falt-roldo. 

Vital and frakrt ud wok aad U*. 
kta Nlrwa V*t hai warm bold* 

B«of axljdeo, ao wjmlra bleai 
UaUr rodde hi BrraV eedda. 

And ao dof tnedawo £raa. 


D»tr it Faria and neleyua 

Kt warm ao krjht and fejro cm blaoi 
Ajnadaa, Triatiaan, and Wdajm 
TaawU and alU ?roi 
Briar wt> hb aeharpi naeyna 

And Oeaar riebe af wotOWm Coo? 
Hm> beo* Vjtjrlac *t at >e rrjroa, 

Bo N aebtf b of H riao 1 


Ihe three pro*e prayer*, Tkt Wohnng of vrt Lamrd, On Lqftong 
qf acre Loverde and On Umtxn qf vrs Loverdo, belong to the 
aeme category u the Lurt Ron. They are written in an allitera- 
tlre proee* which aimed at obtaining the emphatic moTemeut of 
Old EngHah Tone, and la moat effeettre in redtatlon, thoogh the 
absence of metrical role* bring* about a looeer a tni c tnre . AH 
three prayer* conaiat of paaaioeftte entreatle* for do*er communion 
with drift, and the peremal feeling wealed in them ffloxtrnte* 
the n*e of the lore mottre in the aerrice of religion. But 
to interpret the lore terminology literally and to connect theae 
prayer* •deiy with the deTotdona of nun*, a* one critic suggnata, 
•ean* to Inrolre a mlaapyrrehemioo of their tone, for It Infrtm^ 


1 U. »-J»J U~TX • rm, f^ng, femuSory A*i*Z, tmm. 
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life, and the exaltation of woman In Ha courtly acute found a 
counterpart fa the rcTiTod Virgin cult, Juat at krdgbtly woo fag 
soggeated the Image of the wistful aoul atrfrfag far imkm with the 
Divine. Thb erotic mysticism, which wu to appear again fa Crash* w 
Herbert and Vaughan, ru merely a phase of those allegorical 
ten derides, of which Dante waa the culmination. He pious sed 
yearning for a closer walk with God tww eiprowed Hi longtagi fa 
the language of earthly passion, juat aa earikr mystics had tried 
to interpret the Dirine nature by the toe of more commonplace 
allegory And thi* development waa encouraged by the mysticism 
of Hugo de 8t Victor which influenced both Paris and Oxford 
while elao where on the continent a achool of nnna waa producing 
works laden with passion and breathing an Intense emotion. 

The Virgin cult la represented In the first place by the prose 
Loftong qf ter* Ixfdi, a fairly dose translation of the poem Oratio 
ad /Sandon Martcai of archbishop Marbod of Rheims (1035 — 
1138), and by Oa Ood Ur*ina\ qf «re Lqfdi (A. Good Orison of 
our LndyX a poem fa rim fag couplet*, far which no Latin original 
baa yet been found, though it oantalna suggestion* of the work of 
Anselm 1 Other examples of the kind are found fa Tk»I\**Joft 
of Ous Virfftn, a poem In eight-line stanxaa A Bong to Ote Virgin, 
with Latin insertions A iVajwr to CHtr Lady s drifter’s repentance 
in Interesting four line rtanra* A -Proysr to tAs Vtrgtn, fa similar 
form. Another ride of the Virgin cult is re p resented by the Middle 
English Tendons of the Oo*tpas*w Maria a and the AtnanpUo 
Maria*, which appeared about the middle of the century The 
former Is a west Midland truncation of a Tatfa hymn , and the 
work is artistically interesting aa {Castrating how metrical Irrnova- 
tlon was made. The six line strophe and the riming formula are 
taken error from the original, though this Identity of form pro rent* 
a literal rendering. H# treatment Is otherwise not without 
originality Alliterative ornament Is added, and use Is made of a 
popular piece of medieval fancy, namdy the comparison of Christ's 
birth to a sunbeam passing through gl&a and leaving It unstained* 
Atntmptio Maria* rests on a venerable legend of the aaoeadon 
of Mary it Is of eastern origin, but is found In In tin, German 
and French verskne. The English vertical is written in short 
couplets, and appears to be of an eclectic kind. The episode of 
unbelieving Thomas is taken from a Latin version ot he rw i se the 
poem is strongly rrmlnbccnt of Ware a Vu d* la FJerpe A/aria 

■ Ttfllrfl. IUh« ier fa*. ftOOUhem Ltd. •*«-, f*. 11 ff. 
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Erotic mjTtkkm Is beet represented by the Xvre Bon of Thomas 
dc HiIm, a delightful lyric In dght4ine stanra*, written In the 
earlier portion of the reign of Henry m, cod, probably, before 1240 
Jod^ing from the Marion in H 07 tt The writer was a native of 
Hale* (Gloucester), who, after & carter it Paris wad Oxford, attained 
conridercUo distinction as a scholar. The train theme of the work 
h the perfect loro which abide* with Christ and the joy and peace 
of mystic TinVtn with TPm_ The poem is foil of lofty dcTotloc and 
passionate y earning It* deep aericxunef* Is couieyed through a 
medium tender and refined, and It is, in short, one of the meat 
attracthe and Impaatkmed works of the time, as the following 
extracts suggest 

llijdi her hi mjht bihold*, 

H* vorldoa la* «ji kale • m, 

Ind Is bx-*rt wo fdAroldc, 

YTk*J ml frakel tad wwk «nd Im. 

In* Hint* HI h*r warao hold* 

U*o^ a*ijd«, «o wyadf* blast 
IT ndrr molds hi DfTri colds, 

And Cslnrrt wo de+ medews grea. 


llwrr l* Paris and Hrisyrts 

Ht wrrsn so bryht and fsjra an Ueoi 
Amadsa. Triatram, and Dtdryne 
Tsrad* and aU Hot 
Ector wf> Us srbsrp* meyna 

Aad 0 — r riche of werOdes fso? 
Hso beef Ifftydsn at of H rryne. 

Bo H acbrf Is at H dco 1 


The three pro*e prayers. The 1 Yohny qf wre Lamerd, On Lqftcmn 
qf wre Lcmtrdt and On Ureiswn qf wre Lovrrde, belong to the 
&me category as the Lv re Bon. They are written In an alHtera- 
tiTe proae* which aimed at obtaining the emphatic moTement of 
Old Engli s h terse, and Is moat effectfre In recitation, though the 
absence of metrical rules brings about a looeer structure. Ah 
three prayers consist of passionate entire tka for closer cornmtraioo 
with Christ, and the personal feeling rexealed In them fflnstratea 
the use of the lore mo tire In the serrice of religion. But 
to interpret the lore terminology literallj and to connect these 
prajas solely with the deTotian* of nuns, as one critic suggest*, 
seems to inrolre a misapprehension of their tone, for Ittnfosre 


Kjns. /*s,«ahk. 
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Into their Mug an carthllnees quite out oT keeping with tbeb 
rarefied sentiment Further, these works hire some point* tn 
common, occasionally literal agreement* with the Ancrm Rhde 
and II ah llddatlwL, but, In all probebflity h Is In the world d 
Anselm and Hugo do St Victor that the source* must bo sought, 
In which enae all these English works are distinct and separate 
borrowings from the same Latin originals* 

We come now to that section of the literature of the period 
which represents a rercdt against established religions themes. 
It has been scon that religious writers occasionally made use oi 
the motl res of legend and krre, and from this It might be Inferred 
that these were the directions Into which the general taste was 
Inclining. At all events, these are the lines along which the 
literary rerolt began to derelope, Laynmon, in the first instance, 
setting forth hi the vernacular legendary material which came to 
hand. Layamon s Brut, written early in the thirteenth century 
has come down in two MSS (A text and B text), belonging 
respectively to the first and second halves of the thirteenth 
century The Is tor version has numerous ecribol alterations 
there are many omission* of words and passages, the spelling b 
slightly modernised, riming variant* are totfoduoed and foreign 
substitute* take the place of obsolescent native words. Tbe anther 
reveal* his Identity In the opening Hoes. He b Layamon, a priest 
of Ernley (Arloy Itogb, WoroesterX on the right bank of the 
Severn, where he was wtmt to * road books’* (La the servlcce of tiro 
church). Layamon s ambitious purpose wi* to tell the story of 
Britain from the time of the Flood. He U, however content to 
begin with the story of Troy end the arrival of Brutus, and to end 
with the death of Codwalader 600 ajx As regards hla sources, he 
mentions the Fjiglbh book of Bedo, tbe Letln book* of 8t Alhin 
and Bi Austin (by which be probably meant the Latin Tertian of 
Bedes Bcdedasttcal Hitterry) and, thirdly the Brut of the 
French clerk Waco. Of the first two authorities, however It b 
curious to note, be make* not tbe slightest u*a Tho account of 
Gregory and the English captive* at Borne (U. 99 446 ft), which b 
often quoted In support of his Indebtedness to Bede, In reality 
proves hb entire Independence, far glaring discrepancies occur 
between the respective narrative*. Elsewhere In the Brut Bedo 
b directly contradicted 1 and. In fact, Layamon s assertion of in- 
debtedness u far as Bede U concerned, can bo nothing more 

» T«Ct*ril, liajbm 4rr its. Lin* •<«_, pp. 41 fl. 
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than * ccoreotkaml recognition of a Twnerable -work which dealt 
with a kindred rcrt*}ect. Conrention rather than fact ab o lay 
behind hi* itatemerrt that he had coftanlted work* in three different 
tangnagea- 

XTi* debt to Wace, bowerrer la beyond all dcmb4‘ IniunrKirable 
detail* are common to both work*, and, moreorer, Jt Is deer that It 
b Ware fl work rather than Wice’i origtod (Geoffrey of Monr&oxrth * 
Uiticrry of tht Ki*gt of Brilabi) that ha* been laid under contribu- 
tion’ In the 8rei place. Wane and lAj&zam bare certain detail* in 
common which are lacking in the work of Geoffrey In the natter 
of omWcm* Ware and Layamon frequently agree as opposed to 
Geoffrey while again they often agree In differing from the iAtln 
oarretire in regard to place and personal name*. lint If Waco'* 
Brut farm* the groundwork of Laytime© ■ work, in the latter there 
are nnmeroc* detail* not accounted for by the original, which 
bare generally been attriboted to Celtic (Le- Welih) Influences. 
Many of thcao detail*, howtrrer bate recently been ahown to be 
Don~Wd*h. The name of Aigante the ©If-qneen, a* well a* that of 
Mod red, for hwtonoe, point to other than Wcl*h territory The 
trait* added to the character of Arthur are in direct opposition to 
what b known of Webb tradition. The element* of the Arthurian 
•eg* relating to the Hound Table are known to bare been treated 
a* ipnrlou* by Webh writer* Tyaflio, in U* Brut, for instance, 
pa»»o* them orer Therefore the explanation of thb additional 
matter in Layamon, a* compared with Waco, mmt be sought for in 
other than Webh material* 

Hitherto, when Ware * Bnrt has been mentioned, it ha* been 
tacitly Manned that the printed reriion of that work wm* meant, 
rather than one of tho*e mnneron* Tertion* which either remain 
In manuscript or hare tinea disappeared. One MS (Add. 32,125. 
Brit Mo*.), bowerer will be found to explain certain name-form*, 
concerning which Layamon U hi conflict with the printed Waco. 
And other later work*, *uch a* the Anglo-French Brvt (thirteenth 
or fourteenth century) and the English metrical flfort ArtAwr, both 
of which are ho»od on noprintcd ret* km* of Ware, contain material 
which h preaent in Layamon, namely details collected with tha 
ttorlea of Ix*»r Merlin and Arthur Therefore It *ecm» pesslhJo 
that Iayxmou, Uko the nnthota of the inter work*, need ono of the 
rarlaat text*. Farther the general nature of Layamon ■ addition* 

* ct ^1. ct%» jVt *n. p*. n_ rjUL nt, PP.JJO a. 

7 " O" nt! f«^nU **ct»i**d t> LM a Unnot » tewm m 

L+ffmt*, «*r mt%j QwOni. 
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appear to bo Breton or Borman. The name* Argante and DeJgim, 
far iratance, are dertred through Norman media , the fight between 
Arthur and FroUo U found In the Roman det Frm<x($ (1204) of 
Amiri de Oootaneec But iAjamon aeem* to «ta»d In jet cioaer 
relation to Gaimar a RAymirrf CTurmidt, *o far m that book can 
be Judged from the related Ifuntkxcr BrttL An explanatkxi of 
the Oarric-Chrrle ccrafuaton, for irartance, would be obtained by 
thb awnmption. The representation of Cerdto and (Xnric In 
Layamon tu one end the nine perron 1 might eonedTaWy bo 
due, not to the account In the Old English Chromdt, but to 
•erne »uch foreign rertke aa b found hi Gaimar (H BIB ft). To 
Gal mar, nxrroorer tnaj probably be attributed aercrul detaHa of 
Layamon ■ atyto — bta tendeocy to employ forma of direct ■pooch, 
hb cfbcunlTenen, hia appeola to the god* and hi* proteatation* 
aa to tho troth of his nerratire. It 1* poarible that one of the 
later Tcrakrua of \Yace may hare embodied detail* taken from 
Gaimar Waurin ■ Otronigut 1 et isUArt * (fifteenth century) seem* 
a compilation of title kind, end it la not hnpoalble that Layaraoc a 
original may hare been a dmilarly oompflod work, with. It ihould 
bo added, element* taken from occ temporary Tristram and Lancelot 
poema In any caae, the Englhh Brut t» not baaod on the printed 
Brut of Wane, but 00 one of the later Te uto n* of which certain 
MBS remain and of which ot he r trace* can be found This per 
tkalar rcratoa bad probably been aopplemented by Breton material 
Introduced through tome Norman medium, and, atneo thb aoppla- 
mentary portion U rnirlnbcrn t of Gaimar there la re aaon for 
anppodng that the particular reraton may hare boen raatoly a 
compilation of the earlier work* of VTaoe and Gaimar 

This rkw is to *oorcre moat modify, Id *0100 degree, the estimate 
to be formed of Inyunon « artbtfa merit*, and mod dbreunt the 
raise of not of the addition* formerly ascribed to his imagination 
or reeearuh. It will alao account fbr certain matter* of ttyle already 
mentioned. But, when theae item* hare bear remored, there atITl 
remain* much that la Leyanxm a own, roffident to rake hi* work 
far abore the rank of a mere translation. Tbe poet 1 * English 
IndlrUoaHty may be aaM to perrade the whole. It appear* in tbe 
reminiscence* of EngHah popular legend perceired In Wygar the 
maker of Arthur’s eoradet, and in the aea of Lomond, tbe "attelkhe 
pole," where "nttere*" bathe. lib English teraperameot appear* 
In the ftrodoe** be betray* lor merhu* and proreeb*, which afford 
relief from the mere boaine** of the narratira The pool b *tIH In 
1 CL B L rt,K7 M. 
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po matoo, of the undent rocabulftry, with lU hoeta of ijnoujm*, 
though the enrfier paralleHen* which retarded the morement are 
coiairfcnan»ly abrat Hi* most resonant Bora, like those of hb 
Eterary ancestor*, deal with the conflict of warrior* or with 
that of the dement*. In inch peerage* m thoae which describe 
the ttorra that oTertook BrnOa (H, or the wrettling match 
between Corineu* and the giant (I, 79\ be attain* the true epic 
note, while hi* word* gather itrength from their nUiteratiTe letting, 
nil trk b a compromise between the old and the now VTUli 
theOWEcglteh Uoe ttffl ringing tn hb ear*, he nttempta to regulate 
the rhythm, and oceajdonaHy to adorn hit Term with rime or 
Mwrnanee. HI* dcrice of »lmfle was, no doubt, caught from hb 
original, for many of the Image* tntrodnced are coloured try the 
Hannan krr e of the chase, aa when a fax-hunt to introduced to depict 
the hunted condition of Childria (n, 4M), or the pursuit of a wild 
crane by hawk* tn the fenland to describe the cha*e after Oolgrim 
(0,422). Tho poet. In general, handle* hb borrowing* with accuracy 
but he ha* limitation* — perhap* *howi Impatience — aa a icholar 
Apart frcen a totally uncritical attitude^-* rental tin in that, ege — he 
betraj*, at time*, a certain Ignorance cm historical and geographical 
point*. But such anachronism* and Irregularities are of little 
Importance tn a work of thb kind, and do not detract from ita 
Utcrary rneit*. Other Terbel errora anggnat that the work of 
franthtfon wa* to Layamon not devoid of difficulty Where Waco 
lndnlgw fo technical terminology, na tn hb nautical description of 
Arthur** departure from Southampton, Layamon here and d#e- 
where totre* hb linguistic difficulties by n procca* of frank ombakm. 

The interest which the Snd poraeaae* for modem reader* 
arise* tn part from the fact that much of ita material b doaely 
boend up with later Eogibh Htermtnre. Apart from the Arthurian 
kg*®d here appear For the Brat time In Kngtbh tho itory of Lrir 
and Kinbefin, Cloton and Arriragu*. But the main intereat 
crutrea round the Arthurian section, with it* haunting story of 
a wondroo* birth, heroic deed* and a nmteriou* end. The grey 
Mn; appear* la a garment of chiralry Aa compared with the 
Arfriar of GeoHrey’t oarratire, hb figure ha* grown in knightiinew 
and ipl endow He b endowed with the added trait* of noble 
geocrodty and heightened senalHUty, hebauadTancedin courtesy 
he b the defender of Chriitbudty , b* b a krrer of law and order 
And layaaoc’* narratis© U also int e r ert in g historically It b the 
^ork of the first writer of any magnitude in Middle EngiUh, and, 
at tbe entrance to that period, ha may be wdd to look 
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before art d after He retain* modi of Old En glish tradition in 
addition, be la the flnt to make extensive me of French material 
And, lastly, in the piece 0 1 a fait vanishing natire mythology, he 
endowi hi* c oop tr y m en with a new legendary atore in which lay 
con coiled the aeedi of la ter chiralry 

Tk* Otci and Ota NxgklinffaU, which r e pres en ts another Une 
of literary revolt, has come down In two MS3, one dating from the 
flnt, the other from the wooed, half of the thirteenth century 
Of the two MSS the earlier (Cotton MS) ta the more trustworthy 
the acribe of the other baa frequently omitted unimportant mono- 
Bjllabio word*, regard OH of mansion, beside* haring altered 
Inflexional ending* and made flondry substitutloca in the matter 
of diction *uch alteration* are clearly revealed in riming 
position*. The authorship 1* a matter of conjecture Nldttl** 
of Qaildford, a dcric of Portlaham (Dorset), who is mentioned 
thrice in the poem, b supposed by tome to have been the writer 
but the objection* to thli riew are that the atiurfom are ah in the 
third person, and that lariih praise ii showered an hi* name. On 
the otlier hand, since the poem aims incidentally at urging the 
claim* of Nicholas to deriad preferment, the end may hare 
justified the moans and msy account for the unstinted prake 
as well aa the anonymous character of the work. Bat the mune 
of John of Guildfbrd must also be mentioned. Ho Is known to 
have written some verse about this period, and, sine* the common 
appellation impllea a connection between the two, It may bare 
been that he waa the advocate of Nicholas* cause. On internal 
and external evidence, the poem may approximately bo dated 
1230. The benediction pronounced upon "King Henri "(1L 1001 — a) 
dearly refers to Henry H but the borrowings from Neekam 
make an earlier date than 1200 Impossible. The mention of a 
papal mUon to Scotland (L 1069) may refer to the visit of Vivian 
in 1174, or to that of cardinal Grtala in 1110. The poem waa 
probably written before the year 1237 for at that date the 
regency ceased, and, with Henry HI reigning, the benediction 
would be ambiguous, not to say ominous. As regard* sources, no 
direct original has been found the poem embodies the spirit as 
wdl aa the structure of pertain Old French models without being 
a copy of any one. There are certain details, however, which 
appear to have been definitely borrowed, and of these the most 
interesting Is the nightingale episode (11. 1049 — 03). It Is narrated 
at length In Marie de Fnrnoes lai, Lanstte (& 1170), as ttnc 
attHlura dmnt It lirttnn Jirmi tat lai, and before the dose of the 
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etntoT 7 It appeared in a balder form in heckama D$ 2> T afun» 
Bervn. Its subsequent popularity ii attested by It* frequent 
reappearance* in both Frenc h and English. The episode, M it 
appeal* in The Oud and t\* JtfighUngale, is dno partly to Marie do 
France, partly to Kecksm. There are farther details In the poem 
which are reminiscent of Neckam a De Katun* Itenan, while the 
description of the barbarous north (IL 909 AT) is poerihlj based on a 
ifrnllax description in Alfred’s translation of Oroslm. The structure 
of the poem fa of a composite hind. The main elements are drawn 
from the Old French dibat, but there fa also a proTerbial element 
as well as Vestiary details, which, though slight in amount, giro a 
colouring to the whole. Of the rariom kinds of the Old French 
d/bai. It is the /enpow in particular upon which the poem is modelled, 
forthat pocn^uidlke theiev-y>arti,hssno deliberate choice of sides 
each opponent undertakes the defence of hfa nature and kind. And, 
In addition to the general structure, the poet has borrowed further 
Ideas from this same pmrr, namely the appointment of judge, 
suggested by the challenger and commented upon by hfa opponent 
the absence of the promised Tenhct the use of certain conTentlonal 
figure* of the Old French ti&a*,»och as Ujaloia (dll 1075 ft), la 
tnof jnar/<fe(dlLl520f£A *nd the adoption ofloTe as the theme of 
the whole. The prorerbW element fa dcriTed from the lips of the 
people, and, of the sixteen maxims, el wren are connected with the 
name of Alfred. In representing hfa disputant* as members of the 
bird world, and in interpreting their habit* to shadow forth hfa 
troths, the poet has adopted the methods of the Bettiary Hfa use 
of the motho U, bowerer, ao far untradltlocal In that the nig ht- 
togg l e, unlike the owl did not appear in the undent Physiology*. 

The main significance of the poem has been subjected to much 
misconception. Its ultimate intention, ns already stated, aeemi to 
haro been to suggest to English readers a new type ol poetry 
To the tnedleTal mind the poetic associations or the nightingale 
were hnariably those of lore, according to her own descrip- 
tion, her aong was one of •akentinge*’ (amusement! and its aim 
was to teach the nobility of faithful lore. She fa, bower er induced 
to emphasise (11 11 U 7 — 1450) the didactic side of her ringing, to 
order to meet more successfully her dour opponent but the 
emphmfa fa merely a pasta do in a bout of dialectics, and, further 
no faccmfateocy fa furoltcd with her own statement, “And soth hit 
fa of lute Ich tinge," when mention fa made of the Ignorance of the 
barbarous north concerning tho*e lore-tongs, or of the wnntonnw* 
at time* induced by her passionate made. Her dignified defeac* 
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being there preferred. It mrnt bare arisen from natire riming 
exigetdea. Iambic linea had, n e oe— rOj, to end with accented 
riming nyDablea Imt, tint* the Rngllah accent fell on the root 
syllable hi all caae* where the riming word wu of two BjHaWa, 
the aecood would become a aort of light ending and go to form a 
feminine rime. Hie poem U, therefore, one of many-rided intereat 
Ita permanent raloe Uea in Ita oft-aoonded note of freedom, in Its 
metrical inno rations, ita discarding of the artificial for the natural, 
ita graap of new mothoda, Ita new 1 dealt and in the daring mggea- 
tlcm It make* Ln cocnoctkm with lore. And, finally It most be con- 
feaaod, tlie poet had: tm relied welL Though fall of appreciation 
for a foreign literature, be baa not changed "bit Coon try Mannere 
for thoao of Fomigoe Parti " he baa “onely pricked In acme of 
the Flower* of that he had Learned abroad into the Ooatomea of 
bit owns Oormtry " And in thla way more than ooe of onr poeta 
bare tinco that day written. 
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TTTFl aethubian legend 

-a GEAVB there b for March* (or "Mark")— so ran* a stama 
Jn one of the oldest extant Welsh poems'— “a grate for Gwythur, 
a grate for Gvgavn of the Buddy Sword a mystery 1* the grate 
of Arthnr * "Some men *ny yet," wrote Sir Thoms* Malrrry, 
man y centuries l ate r “that king Arthnr 1* not dead, bat had by 
the will of onr Lord Jean Into another place." The mystery of 
Arthnr* grate ttffl remain* unsolved, for 

'Where h h* who kmowa? 

Fro* th* *r— t dr*P U tiw gr— t d— p bs joet 
Toward* the end of the twelfth century In the tery heyday of the 
Britlih king* * renown a* a romantic hero, the mocks of 8t Durartan * 
at Glastonbury — at the original Instance, it b laid, of Henry H — 
professed to bate discotcred the mortal remains of Arthur In the 
cemetery of their abbey church* Soma sixty years before, William 
of Malmesbury bad given an account of the disco tery In Wale* 
of the grate of Arthur s nephew Q a wain, but die grate of Arthur 
himself wa* not, he laid, anywhere to be found hence, ancient 
song** prophesy his retur n. It was thought that the Illusory 
expectation* thua cherished by the Britbh Celt* could be dispelled 
by the G la* too bury exhumation. But so sorry an attempt a* this 
to pobou the well* of romance met with the failure It deserted. 
Arthur lived on. Inviolate In fabled A talon. Graven on do known 
sepulchre, hit name, 

* gW, 

Btrrama Hka a elood, m*n-*iuped, from mountaln-p— k, 

Awd el— m to esfaw and cromUch ftUL 
He memory of no other British hero is so extensively preserved 
a* hi* in the place-name* of these bland* “only the detO b more 
often mentioned in local association than Arthnr* * 

* k t°«. form. —00*1 Tit Aom t tf Uu Oractt, pt— mi la Tit 

atari Baal tf CarmmrOktn, a US ft tb« mdWij 

Obildn Ounkr — dt firm tba tarocml •! Cm aflalr IDt Prlvfrii U 

*tr* eti amt nn, 

laU^aitat — — wra*. Om*< Jt/fW* Bk. m. 

* D'-Hann, thj XrtW la CttmtaU (Loipaana, 1100 J, jnCut, f. rf. 
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The Twroerodainro of Arthurian fable, which ha* a Tohunhmn* 
critic*] llteratoro of It* own, doc* not concern n* hem. No *todent 
of Arthurian origin*, bowerer, ctm fall to be bnprwwcd by the 
itrange dhproportkm between the abundance of Arthurian place- 
name* In the Britbh bland* and the am omit of early BriU*h 
Bteratare, whether In "EnglUh or In the insular Celtic tongue*, 
denting with the Arthurian legend. The early EcgHah Arthurian 
liter* tore, In particular, 1* ringulariy meagre and tmdlstkiguUbed 
The romantic exploitation of "the matter of Britain" was the 
achlcremcnt, mainly, of French writer* — *o mnch *o that *ome 
modern critic* would bare u* attach little importance to genuine 
Britiih Infloence on the derelopment of the legend of Arthur 
For wl*eo all b told, Arthurian romance owed It* Immense 
popularity In the thirteenth oentnry to It* Ideal and irpreaentatlre 
character and to It* *operiority orer the other stock romantic 
matter* a* a pomi 6 a rtpirv far CTcry Lind of literary eicnraloc 
and adventure. Thu*, the "matter of Britain" very quickly 
became International property — a rx*t ootnpoaite body of romantic 
tmdlU on, which European poet* and *tory teller* of erery nationality 
drew npcm and used for their own purpose*. The Britbh king 
hlmaelf faded more and more Into the back-ground, and became. 
In time, bat the phantom monarch of a featnrelea* "land of CaUry " 
which 

Kaos that LraalhHh Brbz atm doth know 

HU knight* quite oremhadow him In the later romance* batthqy, 
in their tarn, undergo the nine pro ca — of denationalhwtkn, and 
appear at natlro* of no known dime or country, moring about 
In an Iridcaccct atmosphere of fantaiy and Illusion- The Arthurian 
fairyland thus became a neutral territory — an enchanted land 
whore the seemingly Incompatible Ideals of knight-errantry and 
the church were reconciled, and where eren east and we*t brought 
their *pofii together a* to acme common aanctuaxy "Pilgrimage 
and the holy war*" write* Gibbon, "Introduced into Europe the 
specious miracle* of Arabian magic. Fabric* and giant*, flying 
dragon* and enchanted palaces, were blended with the more 
■hnple Action* of the weat and the fate of Britain depended 
on the art, or the prediction*, of Merlin. Etctj nation embraced 
and adorned the popular romance of Arthur and the knight* of 
the lie and Tablo their name* were celebrated In Greece and 
Italy and the rol nmla ota tale* of Sir Lancelot and Sir Trirtram 
were doroutly otndied by the prince* and noble% who disregarded 
the genuine here** and heroine* of antiquity " 
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Britain, however claim od the titular hero of the legend , and 
\t was on British ioQ that the foil flower of Arthurian romance 
in due course made its appearance. Sir Thmnaa Malory’s 
marred am compCatkm superseded, for all time, each and every 
•French boot" whkfa wont to ita making. And, as Ckvxtoa taka 
occasion tq emphasise in bis preface to Malory's book, Arthur 
u the "first and chief of the throe beet Christian kings" of the 
world, deserved "roost to be remembered amongst us Englishmen." 
It to happen*, however, that, In our otto, no le*i than in 
Oaxton a, time, “ dlrera mm hold opinkm that there was no inch 
Arthur and that all such books m been made of him be bat 
feigned and fable*." There is, indeed, mnch in the history of the 
legend to Justify tho attitude of them sceptics. The first great 
outburst of the popularity of tho story was due to a writer who, in 
tho words of one of his earliest critics 1 “cloaked tables about Arthur 
under tho honest name of history " — Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
historical Arthur — assuming that Geoffrey meant all that he wrote 
about him to be taken as authentic fact — thus made his first 
oouaiderable appearance In literature under Tory dubious auspice*. 
The "British book" which Geoffrey profesee* to hire used has 
nerer been dbcovered, and is not unreasonably supposed by 
many to hare bem a myth. Thus, they who would substantiate 
Caxtons assertion that “there was a kfrjg of this land called 
Arthur" hare to produce earlier, and more authentic, erldence 
than anything furnished by Geoffrey 

Old English literature, even the Chronicle know* absolutely 
nothing of Arthur Wales, alone, has presetr ed any record of his 
name and fame from a date earlier than the twelfth century But 
eren Welsh writer* of an Indisputably oariy date tell us rery little 
about him, and tell that little in a tantalldngiy casual and 
perfunctory way Yet it is in a few obscure Welsh poems, in 
one sexy remarkable but difficult Welsh proeo tale and in two 
meagre Latin chronicles compiled In Wales, that we discover the 
oldest literary recced* of both the historical and the legendary 
Arthur A few stubborn critics still m»lnf*tT » 1 against the opinion 
of tho best Welsh scholars, that the Welsh works In question are 
not, in substance, earlier than the twelfth century — that, In other 
words, they contain no fragments of Arthurian lore which ran bo 
be older than the date of the MSS in which they are 
Pre*erred. Ncoe, howeser will now dispute the approximate 
dates assigned by the best authorities to Nennius and the AmmoIcm 
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Ocmbriaa and It I* hi the two Latin documents bearing tbeao 
name* that we ham the earileat extant record* of a *eejntn*iy 
birtoricm] Arthur 

The Hittoria Bnitomcm, occrmonly ucribod to Nemaha, b 
a cnrioo* compilation, which waa put into it* present form not 
later than the firxt half of the ninth century 1 Aboyt the year 
800 a Webhman named Noonha — or to n*e the natlm form, 
Nynnlaw — who call* blmaelf a dbdple of Elfod, bbhop of Bangor 
in North Wale* 1 , copied and freely edited a collection of brief 
note*, gathered from rarioo* aooreea, an eariy Brithh hbtocy Bid 
geography Nennius dahna, in hla pre&oe, after the manner of 
hb kind, to bo on original oompHer " I ham," be mji, ■ gathered 
together al] I could find not only in the Homan annal*, bat * 1*0 in 
the chronicles of holy Politer*,, .and In the of the Irish and 

English, and In our naiim tradition*" Elsewhere he atom 
himaeJf a more copyist, and tells n* that lie wrote "the ‘C3tka 
and the Marrela of Britain, a* other aerfbeti had done befrrr* 
him.’' Arthur appear* in both the quaal -historical and the purely 
legendary port* of Nennius’* compilation. In what purport* to be 
the strictly hbtorical part of his narratim Nennhn relate* bow, 
tome time after the death of Hengirt, Arthur fought agalnrt the 
EngUih along with the king* of the Britan* and “ waa hhnaelf 
their war leader"' — ip*c dux erai IWZo n rm in twelm battle*' 
In the eighth of the*e encounter*, at the c**tle of Guhmion, 
"Arthur bore the Image of the holy Virgin Mary an hb •honlder* 4 , 
and the pagan* were put to flight with great slaughter " The 
ninth battle wa* fought at the City of Legion*' the twelfth, and 
the bit, on Mount Badon, where "nine hundred and sixty man 
fell before Arthur* tingle enact — <U *mo t mpriw Artkv" The 
prominence gimn, ortn In theae brief notleea, to Arthur’* hwfiTidaal 
pro we** show* that legeod wa* already bray with hi* name. The 
"Marrdi of Britain" gim* c* nothing but legend here Arthur 
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h tram UUd altogether into the realm of myt h. In the Welsh 
district of Bodt\ to ire told, there k ft mound of stouea, on the 
top of which reat* ft stone bearing the print of ft dog** foot *It 
tu when be wi hunting the boftr Trcit that Oabed, the dog of 
Arthur the warrior left this mark upera the stone and Arthur 
afterward* gathered together the heap of stone* under that which 
bore hi* do^'a footprint, and called It Cara Cabal" Here wo 
dljctrrer an mrij awocktion of Arthurian table with the topo- 
graphy of Britain. Another "Martel" talk of ft certain stream 
called " the source of the Amir " which wna bo named after ° Amir 
the ton of Arthur the warrior* who waa buried near it Tbo 
allaskm to the hunting of the boar links Nennita a narrative with 
what k probably the moat primitive of mil the Welsh Arthurian 
talas, the story of KuDtvxh and Oiiren 1 In that fantastic fklry 
tale the hunting of the Tvmh Tncyfh, which la Hennlua’a pomu 
Trent, forma one of the chief tnddenta, and the hound Grtad there 
appear* under hit Welsh name of CavaH 

The Welsh monk arid historian, QUdaa, mentions the battle of 
Mount Bedou to hk Dt Excidio et Conyaesf* Untonniae. That 
battle, according to GlHat, was signalled by "the last, almost, 
though not the least, slaughter of oar ernd foe®, and that was 
(1 am me) forty tour years and one month after the binding of 
the Sozoits, and also the time of my own nativity " But Gilds* 
mak« no alhndon at nil to Arthur'* feat* in the battle. K either 
does be once mention hk name In connection with the general 
■trug^e which bo describes a* befog carried on, with varying 
fortune, against the Englhh. Tbo only leader of the British fo 
that warfare, whom GHdu deem* worthy of notice, U Ambrorins 
Au^eCftnuI , the ktt of the Homans, "ft modest man, who alone of 
all hk race chanced to survive the shock of so great a storm 
ta then broke orcr Britain. The iflcnce of Gttdas, who was, 
presumably a contemporary of the historical Arthur would be 
significant, were it wt that he U equally reticent about the 
aehSerremeuta of every other native British chieftain. Glhhu 
belonged to the Roman party in the Britain of hk time, and 
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to exalt tie prowcr* of any British prince would IB *®crt with 
hie pkro* lamentation* oxer the absolute degeneracy of bb race. 

The battle of Mount Bedoo, together with another which m 
deetlned to orenhadow it ccmpletely in the later deTelopcxmt* 
of Arthurian starf is recorded, and dated, In dLnnaki Oambr i ae 
—the oldest extant M3 of which waa compiled, probably, In 
the aearad half of the tenth century 1 There, under the jw 
615 we read “ Battle of Badoo, In which Arthur carried the crcue 
of our Lord Jon* Christ on hb shoulders, and the Briton* were 
rictom" lie referenoe to the carrying of the area U, of course, 
an obrion* eclto of the tradition recorded by Nennius about the 
Imago of the Virgin Mary — either or both, being doubtlesa the 
doriec borne by Arthur co hb ihield* Of greater interwt b 
the second entry Id the Aunnlx. In the year 637 waa fought " the 
battle of Oamlan, in which Arthur and Medrant feU* Mediant b 
the Modred, or Mordred, of romance. The Annalt tell nothing 
more about him , but In thb bore record lie* the germ of the first 
of the tragic njotlre* of subsequent Arthurian atory Ckmlan 1* 
“the dim, weird battle of the west," where Arthur met “the traitor 
of hb bouse," and 

rt cm* Wow 

Btrfkto* (h* laat rirela wtlh EiaoUlmr 
BWw hhja, nd, all Wt alaia hhnaalf, W ML 

From theae meagre notice* of the early Latin annalUU of 
Wale* we puaa to such Arthurian tradition* as are found embodied 
In the *ong» of the oldest Welsh bards. Thb, Indeed, ts a perilous 
quest, for It U bwet with difficult problem* of historical and 
textual criUdun upon which scholarship b stOl far from sajlng 
Ita la*t word. It may howrrcr be pwjnbed with *o*no ooofidence 
that there Ifred In Wales, In the sixth end •ereoth centuries, 
•ereral herd* of note, of whom the best known by name are 
Ujwarch Eta, ThBeafn and Anririn. The composition* attributed 
to those, and other bard* of thb early period, are found In MSS 
the data* of which rouge from the twelfth to the end of the 
fourteenth centuries. The oldest of all the MSS b that known 
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u Th* Bfaek Bool of Camnrthen, compiled daring the fatter 
rart of the twelfth century the period to which also belongs the 
old ort known MS of Welsh prcwe, that of the Yenedotfan code 
of the fawi of Wales. Th* Bool of Annnn, whleh contains 
the famous Gododtx, Is the next oldest MS, and li probably to 
be assigned to the thirteenth century To the thirteenth century 
aljo, belong! Th * Bool qf Taliesin, while another famous MS, The 
Rod Bool q/Hergost, dales from the end of the fourteenth century 
Thcae "four an dent book *" 1 constitute, together oar chief 
available repertory af the early poetry of the Kymry 

Amid much that fa undeniablj fate and spurious, these collections 
ofWelsh poetry contain a good deal that is, In substance, of olrriomly 
archaic origin. In many of these poems there is, In words applied 
by Matthew Arnold to the prose Hdbtnogwn, “a detritus, as the 
geologist* would say, of something far older* and their secret 
h not to be "truly reached until this detritus. Instead of being 
oiled recent boconxe It Is found In contact with what Is recent, 
Is disengaged, and fa made to tell its own story*" Yowliere, 
however, hi this dctntas more difficult to dbcngnge than In the 
few poems In which Arthur s name appear*. The most celebrated 
of theee early W elih bards know nothing of Arthur Uywarch Hto 
and Taliesin nerer mention him to them Urien, lord of Itbeged, 
Is by far the most Imposing figure among all the native warriors 
who fought against the English. It Is Urien with wham "all the 
bards of the world find farour " and to whom "they ever sing after 
his desire* " X either Is Arthnr known to Aneirin, who sang in his 
Gododm the elegy of the Kymric chieftains who met their doom 
at Cattraeth. "There are only fire poena" writes Skene* m w hich 
mention Arthur at oil, and then it is the historical Arthur the 
Gteiedtff to whom the defence of the wall Is entrusted, and who 
fl ght * the twelve battle* hi the north and finally perishes at 
Comfan." This Is not a quite accurate summary of the facts for 
theee poems, while pointing to the existence of a historical Arthur 
embody also a delntiu of pure myth. 

The most s ign i fi cant, perhaps, of aft the reference* to Arthur 
In early Welsh poetry Is that already quoted from the Stanza* qf 
tA* Grarc* In Th* Blad Booh qf Carmarthen. The mystery 
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nr r ounding hli gram it ooce suggests the existence of a belief 
In hli return, and WHl tarn of Malmesbury aa we haTO seen, knew 
early in the twelfth century, of “ancient aongi " which kept till 
belief all re. The curraicy of nch a tradition, not only in Wale*, 
but In Cornwall and Brtowny at the Tory beginning of the twelfth 
oentnry k prored by an aotxnmt gtren by certain monka of Iacn 
of a tumult cnused at Bodmin In the year 1113 by the reftaal 
of one of their number to admit that Arthur atm Hred 1 * * Another 
of the Stamm of Ac Graves It significant, as oantabrfng an aflo- 
sioc both to the bottle of Camlan, and to “the latest-left of all" 
Arthur a knights, Bedwyr ctr Bedlrere, who aharta with Kal, cr 
Kay the pro-exnfnenoe among Arthur a folk) wen in the primltire 
Welah f ragman ta of Arthurian fhble 

Tk* frtr* «f lk» moa *? Onn k si flrmUn, 

Aft* mmrj a Lksziitar i 

Tbe fT»T» o l Bedwyr t* cn iks hlH ft Tryraa. 

Bedwyr end Kal appear togetlicx In A'wZAwxA and Oiwen they 
are there once met with, for example, tm the top of Pljnlimmon 
“In the greatest wind that erer waa in the world." “Bedwyr" 
the aeme story teHa na, “next*- ah rank from any enterprise upon 
which Kal was bound." The pair wero united oxen hi their death, 
for In Qeoffireyk History they pcrkh together In the first great 
battle with the Rumens. Another of Arthur’s knights figures as 
tbe hero of an entire poem In Tkt Blaci Bool — Gerehnt, the son 
of Erttn* In this poem Arthur Is represented as tbe leader of a 
number of warriora, of whom Gereint la the moat TaHaut, fighting 
at a place called Iioogborth* 

At Li*n*Wth saw I of Ariktsrk 
Btwt* mn hswhiff wUk stsd, 

(Han sf tii*) rwin.in, ilrtetw of (oTL 
At Ucnybcrih thm f*Q « t G*r*tstk 
Pr*r* bm from ths lardsj s «f Drroo, 

A»d, *r* they were this, they dew 

Here we find Arthur hi much the same rtle aa that of the 
M&rxxi of Neoaha, or tbe comes BritaxtScs, who beki “the 
{dace of the isnperator himself, when Britain ceased to be part 
of the dominions of Rome 4 " 
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Arthur, bowerer, appear* in a distinctly different character 
fa vet mother poem fnduded In Th* Blad Boob In Kvlhvxh 
and (Wires, one of Arthur's chief portm answer* to the fenucme 
name of Glewiryd GaTaelr&wr or Glewlwyd of the Migh ty Grasp. 
77 k B7aei BooJt poem b amt to the form of a dialogue between 
him end Arthur Glewlwyd ■would seem, Id tbe poem, to here » 
cattle of hb awn, from the gate* of which be questions Arthur 
about hhnself and hb follower*. Tbe description glren of them 
by Arthur b noteworthy a* pointing to the existence of an early 
tradition which made him the head of a *ort of military court, 
and foreshadow*, hi a rode way the fellowship of the Round Table. 
SeTEial of tbe name* found Id It connect this carious poem with 
JTafittrA and (Xurcn. Tha first, and the doughtiest, of Arthur’* 
champions b “the worthy Kd (Kai)." "Vain were It to boost 
•gainst Kd in battle,” ring* the bard “when from a born he 
drank, be drank ea much as four men when he came Into battle, 
be riew as would an hundred, tmlew It were Goff* doing, Kef* 
death would be unachfared," 

Arthur recede* still farther Into the twilight of myth In the 
only other old VTebh poem where any extended allusion b made 
to him. The poem in question b found in Tha Boot qf Taliesin, 
and b called Preiifeu Awmcrn, or the Harrowing* of HelL This 
b just one of thoao weird mythological poem* which are rery 
difficult to int er pr et , and where, again to quote Matthew Arnold, 
the author “b pillaging an antiquity of which he doe* not folly 
!**««* the secre t .” Here Arthur *et* cmi upon ran 00 s expe- 
dltioas error perilous teas in hb ship Pridweo one of them had 
u Us object the rape of a mysterious cauldron belonging to the 
king of Hade*. "Three freights of Pridwen,” say* tbe bard, "wer e 
they who went out with Arthur se v en alone were they who 
returned " frtsn Caer Sldi, Caer Rigor and the other wholly 
nnidentified placet whither they fared. It is in thb pom that 
the closest parallels of all are found with Incidents described in 
th* story of £T«ZAtreA and Olrm, and, as a whole, It “ erldentiy 
dcab with expedition* conducted by Arthur by ae* to the realms 
of twilight and darkness' " Bet, here, the British king b much 
farther retaoTed than in ATwfliroh from any known country and 
ippean as a purely mythical hero with supernatural attribute*. 

Tbe meat renaikaHe fragment — for the trie, as w» hare it, b 
to obrions torso— of all the early Welsh literal are about Arthur 
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that hu oarae down to ns fs the prose romance of KvL hacA and 
OimxTL The oldest extant text of It fa that of the early fourteenth 
century MB known as The White Book of EkfftcirM 1 , where wo 
find many remarkable archaism* which hare been moderated in 
the rerrioa of The Bed Book of IT truest bet the original form 
of the atory ta assigned, by the moat competent anthoritlea, to the 
tenth ce n t ur y 1 Itbindoded In Indy Gbariott© Guests translatkn 
of the ilabtnoyion and, aa that translation largely eontriboted 
to the fashioning of the moat popular presentment of Arthurian 
romance In modem English poetry a brief account of the entire 
•erica of theeo Welsh tales may here be appropriately siren. AD 
the tala translated by Lady Qaeat are takm from The Bed Book 
of II&rff«st, with the exception of The History ef Tahesxx. 
TalSmi a* in the form we bare it, fa a oompDatlcm of obrionsly 
late medkrral origin, and Is not found in any MB of an earlier 
date than the end of the alxteenth century 13 m name lTabi- 
nofffon belong*, atrictly speaking, to only four of the twelre stories 
included in Lady On cats book. Each of theae four tala is called 
In Welsh "ceinc y Mabinogi," which means “a branch of the 
Mabinogi " and the c or rect title for the group should be “the 
four branches of the Mabinogi." The term mabinopi signlfla "a 
tale of youth," or *a tale far the- young." The “four branches" are 
the tala known as PwyR, prince qf Dyted Brantoen, daughter 
of U$r l/ajKnrytfnn, ton qf Llfr and Math, ton qf Haihontcy. 
They contain what is probably the moat archaic body of Welsh 
tradition in existence, are largely If not entirely mythoiogical in 
pharsi^fr and sugges t many point* of analogy with the mythic 
tales of Ireland 4 They deal, mainly with the fortunes of three 
great families , the children of Dta, the children of IJJr and the 
frmily of Pwyfl. In theae stories, the Ifabtnogion proper Arthur 
does not appear at alL 

Of the other talea, two — The Dream qf Jlaxen WUdig and 
Llud and Llevdyt — arc brief romantio exourakna Into the do- 
main of ancient British history Utcr In date, probably than 
Geoffrey’s Hittorta. Arthur does not figure In either The 
r emain i ng fire taka, howerer are all Arthurian, but form two 
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&ttoct group*. Id K^hmh and Otm rod The Dram qf 
BXonabvy we bare two Arthurian stories of apparently pnrt 
Brithh origin, in which Arthur i* presented In ft milieu altc^eUier 
uoiiftcted by the French romance*. The aeoond and better known 
group, eonra ting of the three tele* entitled The Lady qf the 
Fmrtav s Gerxxxnt, soft of Brbin, end Pcrtdar ton qf E vrtncc , 
are romances palpably baaed upon French original*. The y corre - 
(pjnd, rc ap ee U relf, in their main features, to Ghritien do Troye* a 
Ia thetaher a u Uon, Eree and he cord* del Oradl 1 

The Matnnogum, as a whole, are the moat artistic and de- 
lightful exprearifm of the early Celtic groin* which we poeaeaa. 
Nowhere else do we come into aoch dose touch with the real 
•Celtic magic," with the true enchanted land, where “the eternal 
fflraioo clothea Itaeil In the most aedudiT© hues*" Oampcsed 
though they were, In all probability by a professional literary 
rh'_M | th*»e *tarh* are distinguished by ft nalre charm which 
•nggeats anything bat an artificial literary craftsmanship. The 
supernatural la treated in them as the moat natural t hin g In the 
world, and the personages who posse* magic gift* are made to 
more about and apeak and before ai perfectly normal human 
creat e re t. The simple grace of tbeir narretira, their delicacy and 
taodernee* of sentiment and, abore all, their feeling for nature, 
daiingubb these tales altogether from the elaborate production* 
of the French romantic school* whOe in it* buhl precision of form, 
and in Its admirable adaptation to the matter with which It 
no medieral prose surpawe* that of the Welsh of the Afaiinogion. 
These trait* are what make it impossible to regard eren the Liter 
Webb Arthurian stories as mere imitation* of Gbrtllens poena. 
Their characters and Incident* may substantially the *am» 
hit the tone, the atmosphere, the entire artistic setting of the 
VTt3*h tales are altogether dlfFerrot and “neither OhrAtlec nor 
Marie de France, nor any other French writer of the time, whether 
la France or En^and, can for <me moment compare with the 
Webhroen as story-tellers pore ami simple** 
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Kidkvxh and Olwen, however, t» the only one of these tales 
that need detain us here, embodying u It dow, In common •wtth 
the Welih poena already quoted, Arthurian trad! tkaafkr transcend 
teg In age the appearance of the Arthrcr of chivalry Here, u 
Matthew Arnold baa laid In an oft-quoted paaange, the atoTy teller 
** W like a peasant building hit hut on the kite of HaHcarnaanu or 
Epheena he builds, but what he Ixiikb la foil of material* of which 
he know* not the history or know* by a gihnmeetog tradition 
merely— atooea not of this building/ bat of an older architecture, 
greater, cmnrfnger more tnajotticnl." The mate them* of the 
story is the wooing of Olwen, tha danghtw of Yapadaden Pen 
Kawr by Kulhwuh, the sen of KOyd, and the long aeriea of 
labour* Imposod upon the suitor in order to gate her hand. 
Olwen appear* to hare boon wall worth the a r dmxa quest, for 
“her akin was whiter than the foam of the wave, and fairer were 
herhanda and her finger* than the blossoms of the wood anamone 
amidst the apray of the meadow form tain," and "four white trefoCs 
■prong np wherever ahe trod." Arthur appears, hero, not aa the 
Weel British warrior dot aa the hope and fixture restorer of hh 
race, but aa a fUiry king, o ver com ing uncouth and monstrous 
enemies by his own and Ha Ibhowera’ xnagja AH the tamo, be 
Is the lord of what Is to the storj-tellrr. In many plat**, a very 
determinate reelm for, one of the moat remarkable feature* of 
KnUt&ch and Ohcea, as compared with the later Arthurian taka, 
la the precision of Ita topography The route of the boar-bunt, 
for example— or the hunting of the 'TVreA fVvjrfA — may bo traced, 
without ranch difficulty on our map* 1 

Even more remarkable, bow-over than the topographical detail 
of the atory la the am perfa of ffcboloa* and fantetUc names 
grouped In It around the central figure of Arthur This feature, 
mggeatteg; aa U data, the Arthurian court of the age of chivalry 
might be taken aa evidence of the late redaction of the tale a a we 
have it, were It not that the story-teller gives details about moat 
of these strange character* which are evidently drawn from the 
remnant* of aome lost aaga. Arthur hlmatJf la Introduced to os 
In Ms palace, or hah, called Phangwen, and thither Knlhwch cornea 
to crave hi* help to obtain Olwen “and thb boon I likewise seek," 
■nja Knlhwch, "at the hands of thy warriors." These warriors 
Knlhwch then proceeds to name in seemingly Interminable wo- 
eewkm. First in the long and weird list come Kal and Bed wyr 
others well known to early Welsh tradition Include Gwynn and 

» Ew nji i Masqat rf IS* bsnt la Orftt« MUr*, Y«L «. f. IT*. 
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Bdorn, the «ont of Bnd, Geraint, the son of Erbin, Taliesin, tie 
dJaf of bardt, Manawyflan, the ion of Ltyr But, amcmg the 
company, there also appear several grotesque figure* of whom 
nothing it known care what the itory-ieHar himself, giving rein, 
u it would seem, to a deliberately mischievous humour, briefly 
r ecur da Thn> we hare, for example, one Sol, who “could «tand 
nil day upon one foot", Gwervyl, the eon of Gweatad, who * on the 
day he waa sad, would let one of hli Hpa drop below Mi waist, 
while he turned up the other like a cap upon hli bead", Clnrt, the 
•on of Cfloftrelnad, who " though he were buried seven cubita 
beneath the earth, would bear the ant fifty mfifia off rise from her 
r^jt in the morning." Even familiar Arthurian horoea, like Kai, 
are dowered with *n peril uman powera “ Kai had this peculiarity 
that Mi breath lasted nirui night* and day* under water, and he 
could axl*t nine night* and nine day* without sleep." “Very 
subtle wa* Kai , when it pleased ldm he could make himself a* 
tall u the highest tree in the forest" We are remote indeed, 
in meh company a* this, from the knight* of the Round Table 
but wa are not so remote from the fairy world depicted In the 
“Four Branches of the MaMnogL" The conclusion to which 
KmUtvxh and Oltocn, and the few poem* which mention Arthur 
clearly point I* that the Britiih king waa Ikr better known to 
early Welsh tradition a* a mythic hero than ax the champion 
of the Briton* in their war* with the Tlngilali. There may have 
been a bLrtorical Arthur who wa* a comet Bnianniat, or a 
bdlonan, at the firth century, and hi* name, "re-echoed by the 
topography of the country once under hi* protection," may have 
"gathered round It legend* of beeoea and divinities of a port of 
indefinite extent 1 What we do, howev er know ia that the 
Arthur who emerge* out of the mists of Celtic tradition at the 
be ginnin g of the twelfth century it an entirely imaginary being, 
* king of fairy land, undertaking hazardous queats, flaying monsters, 
rifiting the r e a lm i of the dead, and having at hia coll a number of 
brightly beaelznwsn, fwJahJy K&y tnd Bcdlrcse, who are afl bat hit 
eqoalf in wirardry and martial proweaa This mythical Arthur— 
the creation of a primitive imaginati on altogether unaffected by 

•ophfrtkated coocrptioca of chivalry and of conadons dealer* 
literary ware*— belongs to early Welsh Etermtnre 

The tramfoTtnation of the Welsh, or British, Arthur into a 
roirarrtlfl hero of European renown wa* the remit of the mrrt ^ rt 
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KwDmxh and Oitoa t, however, is the only one of these tale* 
that need detain a here, embodying as it does, in common with 
the Welsh poem already quoted, Arthurian tradi docs fkr transoeod- 
ing in age the appearnnoe of the Arthur of chivalry Here, u 
Matthew Arnold baa raid in an aft-quoted passage, the *tory teller 
“It like a peasant bn tiding hit but on the cite of HaUatrauraa or 
Ephesus he builds, but what he baQda ia full of materiala of which 
he know* not the hiftory or knowi by a gilmmertng tradition 
merely— atones not of this bn Tiding,* but of an older architecture^ 
greater, ounninger more majestlcaL” The main theme of the 
atory ij the wooing of 01 wee, the daughter of YapaUodeo Pen 
Kawr, by Kulhwch, the sac of KDyd, and the long aerie* of 
labour* imposed upon the ini tor in order to gain her hand. 
01 wen appean to hare been well worth the arduou* quest, for 
“ bar akin waa whiter than the foam of the ware, and fairer were 
her ban da and her finger* than the bloaaom* of the wood anemone 
amMst the apray of the meadow fountain," and “four white trefoil* 
apnmg op whererer abo trod. Arthur appear^ here, not aa the 
ideal British warrior, nor aa the hope and foture restorer of Ula 
race, bet aa a fairy king, o r e r oo m ing uncouth and oomtroc* 
eoomlea by hfa own and hfa folio wen* magic. All the game, he 
la the lord of what la to the atory teller, in many plaees, a very 
determinate realm for one of the most remarkable features of 
KWhtcdt and Obocn, sa compared with the later Arthurian tales, 
is the precblan of its topography The route of the boar-hunt, 
for example — or the hunting of the Twrdi TncytM — may be traced, 
without mueb difficulty on our maps’ 

Erean more remarkable, however than the topographical detail 
of the atory la the conptrie* of fabulous and farrfcntlo names 
grouped In It around the central figure of Arthur. This feature, 
coggc adn g, aa it does, the Arthurian court of the age of chivalry 
might be taken aa evidence of the late redaction of the tale aa we 
bare It, were It not that the atory -teller gives dcrfiila about most 
of these atrange character* which are evidently drawn from the 
remnants of some lost toga. Arthur hlmaelf hi Introduced to aa 
In his police, or hall, called Ehangwen, and thither Kulhwch come* 
to crave hi* help to obtain Olwcn "and thia boon I likewise seek," 
■ya Kulhwch, “at the hands of thy warrior*." These warrior* 
Kulhwch then proceeds to name In *eemlngiy Interminable sac- 
cesrion. First In the long and weird list come Kal and Bedwyr 
other* well known to early Wdih tradition Include Gwjim and 
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Edwn, the sons of Had, Geraint, the *on of ErMn, Taliesin, the 
chief of bards, Manawydan, the eon of Ufr But, among the 
company there also *ppe*r wyraral groteeque figure* of wham 
nothing b known sara what the story teBar hi m s e l f, giving rein, 
as H would •eem, to a deliberately mischievous humour briefly 
record* Thus we harts, for example, one Sol, who “could stand 
ah day upon one foot " Gweryl, the »oo of Gwestad, who “ on the 
day be waa sad, would let one of hi* lip* drop below hi* waist, 
while he turned up the other Hke a cap upon his head", Chut, the 
•on of CHustreiitad, who “though he were buried aerra. cnbita 
beneath the earth, would hear the ant fifty mOo* off rise from her 
nest in the morning." Even f*mnbr Arthurian hero**, litre Kai, 
are dowered with superhuman power* “Kal bad this peculiarity 
that hi* breath luted nine night* and day* under water, and ho 
could exist nine night* and nine days without sleep." "Very 
subtle waa Kai , when it pleased Mm he could make him*elf a* 
tall a* the high rat tree Id the forest." We are remote indeed, 
in each company as this, from the krdghta of the Round Table 
but we are not ao remote from the fairy world depicted In the 
"Four 13 rancho* of the MabtoogL" The conclusion to which 
Ktik tccA and Oheen, and the few poems which mention Arthur, 
dearly point is that the Britiah king waa far better known to 
early Welsh tradition as a mythic hero than ft* the ch a mp i on 
of the Britons in their wars with the Engbsh. There may ha to 
been a historical Arthur who was a comet BnUxnmae, or a dux 
WZonrnt, of the rirth century and his name, "re-echoed by the 
topography of the country once under his protection," may hare 
"gathered round it legends of heroes and divinities of a past of 
indefinite extent 1 " What we do, howerer, know Is that the 
Arthur who emerges out of the mlita of Celtic tradition at the 
beg innin g of the twelfth century is an entirely imaginary being, 
a king of fairy land, undertaking haiardou* quests, slaying monsters, 
Waiting the realms of the dead, and haring at his call a number of 
knightly henchmen, notably Kay and Bed! r era, who are all but his 
c| 5Uftli In wimrdry and martial pr o wesa Thi* mythical Arthur — 
the creation of a primitive Imagination altogether unaffected by 
the sophisticated conceptions of chivalry and of consdous dealer* 
In nwnantic literary ware* — belong* to early Webh literature 
stone. 

transformation of the Welih, or British, Arthur into a 
r«u*ntic hero of Earopean renown wa* the result of the contact 
1 Eiu*. pWw« *0 Doll ■ Htbrf r _ mrl 
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of Konram cnlture and, u It would seem, Norman diplomacy 
with the Celtic race* of the weat It was doubtless from Britanny, 
rather than from 'Walt*, that the Norman* derlred their tint 
knowledge of the Arthurian tioriea Indeed, it b probable that 
the nameless story-tellert of Britanny fastened upon, and expanded, 
a number of popular traditions which prefigured the Arthur of 
romance much more dearly than anything told or written fn 
Wale* The Armcrrican “Bretons" are probably there whom 
Waco mention* aa “telling many a fable of the Table Bound 1 " 
In Britanny also, a belief tn Arthur's return mut long bare been 
cur ren t, for Abnus de Lrrsnlli records that a desikd of it in the 
second half of the twelfth century would be Hkdy to coat a man 
his life in the country districts of Britanny* By the middle of 
the ele Tenth century the relation* between the duchy of Normandy 
and the Bretons bad become particularly dose, and the duke of 
Britanny waa one of Will tarn the Oooquexor's staunchest allies at 
the time of the Inraskm of Britain. 

It Is not, howerer, to Britanny that the great Latin ex 
ploitatlon of the legend of Arthur under Norman anspicea, 
belong* but to a section of Great Britain where the Norman 
conquerors ltad, rcry rapidly succeeded In establishing Intimate 
relations with the Welsh. By the beginning of the twelfth 
century the Normans bad effected a firm settlement In South 
Wslaa Now it happens that it was a writer associated, at 
least by name, with the South Wale* border and dsintfng the 
patronage of a princely Norman who held that port of the country 
in fee, wbo, moat of all, b entitled to be called the literary father 
of Arthurian romance. Robert, earl of Gloucester and a natural 
■on of Henry I — for there b no eridence In support of the tradition 
that Us mother was the beautiful Nest, the daughter of the Webb 
prince, Ilhya apTewdwr — acquired, early fas the twelfth century the 
lordship of Glamorgan by marriage with Mabel, daughter of Robert 
FILt-bamon, conqueror of Glamorgan. Robert, Uto his father m 
a liberal and a diplomatic patron of letters. It was to him that 
William of Malmesbury the greatest historian of lib time, dedi- 
cated his UUtoiy- To him was due the foundation of the abbey 
of Margam, whose chronicle Is a raloahle early authority for the 
history of Waist. On his estates at Torignl was born Robert do 
Monte, abbot of Mont 8t Michel, a (iron Id nr of renown, and a 
lorcr and student of Breton legends. AboTe all, it was under lib 
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ImmMh ffi patronage tint Geoffrey of Monmouth compiled hfa 
romantic Hutory qf tht Kmgt of Britain. 

Of Geoffrey's peooral history ire know little. IDs full name 
appear* to hnre been, rignifkAntfr, Geoffrey Artlmr His relentle* 
critic, William of Newburgh, t»te* “Arthur" to hare been a by 
name giren to him on the score of bis Arthurian fabrications bat 
the troth probobly ii that Arthur was the name of hfa Cither 1 
Hfa connection with Monmouth fa obscure bo rroj hare been 
bom in the town, or educated at the priory founded there by 
the Breton, Wlhenoc. He was nerer.aahe is commonly derignated, 
archdeacon of Monmouth, for there was no such archdeaconry in 
cxift ecce. Whether ho was by descent a Breton, or a Welshman, 
we know no more than we do whether the fiunota “ British book," 
which he professes to hare used, was denred from Wale* or from 
Bri tunny Neither matter b of much coxucrjuaica The “ Britfah 
book" may xery well hare been an ant hen tic document, since loat, 
which wa* placed, M he telfa us, at hfa dfapoeal by his friend 
Walter archdeacon of Oxford. Much Welib and Breton folk-lore 
doubtless reached him through monaitic channel*, bermln* and 
Bede fomiihed him with matter which am be dearly traced In hU 
text* There can be little doubt, howerer that the main tource 
of the Arthurian portions of hb History was Geoffrey's own 
Imagination. The floating popular traditions about Arthur, and 
the few document* which ho had to hfa hand, plainly suggested 
to him the powfbflltlea of dereloping a new and striking romantic 
theme. Geoffrey appear* to baTe gauged the taitea and fancies of 
the courtly readers of hfa day with an astuteness worthy of a 
Defoe. Romance was in demand, and Geoffrey girlng the rein 
to hi* faculty far decoratlro and rhetorical writing, responded 
to that demand with an address that would h*Te done credit to 
the meat alert of modem noTelfat*. The thne-hoooured xehfcle 
of the chronicle wts tamed to new and unexpected uses. Bober 
and orthodox chronicler*, like William of Malmesbury and Henry 
of UG&ttagdbc, wu delSbersitly w»mr& tff the ground thus opened 
out for the poet and the romancer. The "king* of tho Soxora" 
were their legltlm at o subject the “klngi of tho Batons" were 

* Hl« rat fa ifrro M Qtxfriim Artmt la (ballet of vftriw to (W li-rjJilfaa 
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outride their prorlnce, for “the Britiih book” wa* to them a *eal« 
Tolmne 1 

Geoffrey 1 * relation to the Latin chronicler* of hh time b deal 
with in another chapter hens, hi* contribution* to Arthurbi 
itory akrnc claim oar attention. The glorification of Arthur b 
the History leoda *ome countenaneo to the *uppo*fticm that Uu 
work wa* written with an intercated motire. Geoflhey probobty 
arplred, like moat of hi* claw, to pr ef er m ent in the church, aw 
may hare hoped that hi* book would Ingratiate him with the ear 
of Gloucerier and with Alexander bbhop of Lincoln, to when 
he dedicated, *epamtelj, the * Prophedc* of Merlin." Awramlnj 
him to bar* hnd rich motlre*, Geoffrey 1 * History I* interprotec 
a* being a kind of pro*e epic, intended to celabrate the unite* 
ghrrka of the composite Anglo-Norman empire which attaltte* 
It* widest extent under Henry II* It did, indeed, pro ride a heat 
In whom Norman and Saxon, Welshman and Breton, conkl tnki 
common pride. Moreorcr the undent birthright and the ewentla 
homogeneity of the rnrkru* race* embraced In the Angerin empin 
were attested by on account of thalr descent from a branch of tin 
Trojan *tock celebrated In the Acadd. Brutu*, who*e epooymom 
connection with the country had already been *ngge*tcd by Nennla* 
became for Britain what Aeneru wu* for Home. Geoffrey ■ chronicle 
k tin* the flrmt JJruL, the flrtt elaborate, and panibly “ inspired/ 
adaptation of the Brutn* legend for the glorification of Britain 
and. In time, all record* of tho early British king*, whether lo 
pro** or rena, which had thi* mythlo itarting paint, came to 
be called Units — premmnldy In Imitation of the title of Vergil * 
opla 

Apart, bowerer from It* Trojan prelude, and It* powibk 
political or diplomatic motlre, there t* little real analogy between 
Geoffrey 1 * Brut and the Aeneld. For Arthur after aB, and not 
Bratu*, k 0 ooffrey’* ultimate hero. Tbe Jlot rtfnan of early 
Britain, the warrior who rindkatc* tho essential raloor of the 
Brithh people, and who not only triumph* orer hk Inrignlflcant 
anemia* In Britain Itsdt, bat conquer* * great part of Europe 
and force* eren the cmce rictorlou* Homan* to pay tribute to 
a BrltUh king, b Arthur In him wa* fulfilled the propbocy that 
“ for tbe third time ihonld one of Brilbh race be boro who *hoold 
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obtain the empire of Homo.” Thra, Geoffrey bring* all Mi powera 
of rhetoric, and all hi* Imagination, to beer upon hb delineation of 
Arthur and hit exploits. The firat fix boohs of the Hitiory tell, 
with many embellishments of style and with Incidental references 
to contemporary e rents elsewhere, Inserted as so many gram 
guarantees of atrthenridtr, the story of Arthurs kingly prede- 
cessors. At the close of the sixth book tho weird figure of Merlin 
appears on the scene trad Geoffrey pauses to gire, in an entire 
book, tho fantastic prophecies attributed to that wonder working 
seer Romance, frank and undisguised, now usurps the phee of 
sober or affected, history Merlin s magic arts are made largely 
contributory to the birth of * tho most renowned Arthur * Uther 
and Gorlols and Igerna and the castle of Tintagol, or Tlntagel, 
now take their place, for the first time, hi the fabric of Arthurian 
story 

Uther, with Merlin b assistance, gains admiadon to I g er na s 
csstleln the semblance of her lord, Gorlols, and begets Arthur, upon 
the death of Gorki b, Uther tabes Igerna for his lawful queen, and 
Arthur of due right succeeds to the throne. Crowned by Dubridus, 
■archbishop of tho City of Legions," at tho early age of fifteen, 
Arthur at once begins his career of conquest The Borons, Scots 
and Piets are encountered and ranqubhed at the riser Dugias , 
afterwards, with the aid of hb cousin, Ling Hocl of Britanny, 
Arthur subjugates the entire bland and dlrides Scotland among 
its original rightful rulers, Lot and hb two brothers, Urtin and 
AuguseL Let, we are told by tho way “had, hi tho day* of 
Aurelius Ambrosias, married Arthur’s own sister who had borne 
unto him G a wain and Manfred." Haring restored the whole 
country to It* undent dignity Arthur “ took unto himself a wife 
bora of a noble Roman family Gnanhmnara, who, brought up and 
nurtured In tho household of duke Cador surpassed in beauty all 
tho other women of tho blood." Ireland and Iceland are next 
added to hb conquests, while tribute b paid, and homage made 
to him, by tho rulers of the Chkneys and of Gothland. Hb 
court now b the centre of a brilliant aasemhiago of knights, hb 
fear “falls upon tho kings of realms orersca" and hb “heart 
beenmo so uplifted within him" that “he set hb deafre upon 
subduing the whole of Europe unto himself 1 " borway Lada 
and Gaul faH In quick succession under Arthurs srway , b ormandy 
b made oier to "Bedwyr hb bulicr" and Aqjou to “Kay hb 
tcvMisalf Returning to Britain, Arthor next holds high court at 
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(kerieorbupoc-TJik, thee a city rrhoae “kingly palace*" Tied in 
mtgniflceoce with tboae of Homo haelfi 

At list tiwn n Briiiifl sxsUad ante so Hffh a pUit of m that 

It did m p— all other kinetic** hi plenty of rfahea. In hnwry rf •darnmmt, 
ud hi tha torn te w all sf than tk&! dwtlt thsrrl*. Whatsoatv fcniftt to 
the land m of l cswwn for hi* jnm did wear hit dotivw and bis ana* sfl 
•f ana aum eoloar A ad tha dames, as leaa witty would appanl thara b 
TTV» man oer in a ataxia eelcnr nor wocM thay deign Lsr» tha lor* of any 
•an ha kad thrka appnnwd klm in tha wan. TTbwnfcr* at that thna Ad 
danaa wax eksst* and knights tha nohJer for thatr low 1 

Tho pomp and colour of the ago of chivalry, and It* Ideals of 
knightly lore, are them already beginning to qualify Imaginative 
conceptions of the Arthurian court while the picture of Arthur 
himself, n« the heed of princely t»— all and emulous knights, make* 
the transition cut to the fellowship of the Round Table, and to all 
the oilier excretions of later rcnnanoea. But Geoffrey doe* not, 
any more thnn the enriy Welsh poet* and story teller* or the later, 
ami more deliberate, purveyors of fantastic fisHea, altogether 
remove hi* Arthur from wonderland. The British king stID alay* 
monsters by hk own band he kills a Spanish giant at St MlchaeTa 
Mount, and a still more formidable foe, tho giant “ Ritho of Mount 
Eryri, who had fhshloned him a furred cloak of tho kings ho bad 
•Iain.*’ Equally marvellous U Arthur’s Individual might In battle, 
for In hla encounters with the Romans, “nought might armour 
a Tad “ hk antagonist* “ but that Oaliburn would carro their aouk 
from out them with their blood." 

The great battle with the Romans, In which Arthur displayed 
such ptow caa, was a fateful one. The British boats did, Indeed, 
gain the victory and Iloel and Gawaln (Walgainos) performed 
prodigies of valour aecood only to thna© of Arthur him s elf . But 
the triumph wa* obtained at a heavy coat many Dlnstrious British 
chieftain*, and, above aB, the faith Ad Kay and Bedwyr, were 
numbered among tho akin. The result of the battle was to fire 
Arthur with the design of marching upon the city of Rome Itself 
He was already beginning to climb the pnara of the Alps, when 
"mosiagc was brought him that hi* nephew Mordrcd, onto whom 
be had committed the charge of Britain, had tyramrously and 
traitorously set the crown of the kingdom upon his own head, and 
had linked him In unhallowed union with Guonerere, the queen, 
in desplto of her former marriage*" Arthur taking with him hk 
British warrlora only return* homo, llordred meets him as ho 
* B. Eum'i trow. (Iwa&aa, 1*03}. 
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Iiod*, and, fa the enxttfag ’battle, Gawufa and many olhcr* are *1110. 
Mordred, hcnrerer, l* driren bade, and GuineTcre, fa terror for her 
mfety, become* a mm. The fin al battle l* fought at the rlrtr 
Camel fa the writ countr y Mordred fa defeated and ilafa, and 
most of the leaders on both aide* perish. “Even the renowned 
king Arthur hlnaelf was wounded unto death, and was borne 
thence unto the Island of AtuIob for the beeDng of his wound*." 

Each, fa brief, Ii the narrutiro through tho medium of which 
Arthur made his triumphant entry to the kingship of the moat 
splendid proTfaeo of medieml romance. Let Geoffrey hare tho 
credit which la his due. It l* little to the point to seek to minimise 
bb influence upon tho rise and growth of Arthurian romance by 
emphasising hb omludous, — that, for example, ho know* nothing 
of Inncelot, or Tristram, of the Holy Grail and of other famou* 
characters and Incidents of the fuIIy-deTeloped legend. The talient 
fact l* that while, before the appearance of Geoffrey’* Hutory, 
Arthur m a literary hero, U rirtuallj unknown, he become*, almost 
Immediately afterward*, the centre of tho greatest of the romantic 
eyrlce. He Is, Indeed, transformed eTentnally Into a rery dUTerent 
being from the wurllto British champion of Geoffrey'* book but It 
li fa that book that we obtain ocr first full-length literary portrait of 
him, and, fa tho Mordred and Guinercre epUode, that we find tho 
first deliberate suggestion of tho lore-tragedy which the romancer* 
were quick to «drc upon and to expand. Geoffrey * Arthur U, no 
doubt, largely a harrnanUed Arthur and many of the detail* and 
faddenta werren Into hi* narratlre arc derired from hi* knowledge 
and obserratfan of Koromn manner* and Norman pomp 1 , but his 
ttory, a* a whole, ha*, like erery rirld product of the imagination, 
a charm altogether Independent of the time and tho condition* 
of It* making and b charged throughout with the *cductiro magic 
of romance. lienee the spell which Geoffrey’ ■ legend* exerted orcr 
many famous English poets, haunted by memories of 

morads 

In fabb or romsaeo of HUmt** m, 

with Dritlth »nd inaotte lodgWj. 

Possibly, no work before the sgo of printed books attained such 
i mme dia t e and astonishing popularity To this the number of 
citnnt MSS of the work bear* testimony* while tranriatloc*. 
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adaptations and contimaikmi of it formed one of the atapie 
eierdaei of a boat of medicnJ ecribe*. The •eneaiion created 
by the book at the time of its first drcnlaticm la attested by one 
of the oarilast, if not the earliest of aD, writen who borrowed from 
It — Alfred of Boreriey In the preface to hlj History, largely an 
abridgment of Goofflrry compiled abcmt 1160, Alfred state* that 
GeofTrey'a book ni ao tmlrenwdly talked of that to confess Ignorance 
of its storic* waa the mark of a clown. 

In the epilogue to hia History where he bida William of 
Malmealstry and Henry of Huntingdon "be aflent na to the kiogi 
of the Britona," Geoffrey oommita the tnak of writing their further 
blatory to “ Oaradoc of Llancarrmn, my contemporary " No Latin 
chronicle bearing Ooradoo ■ pamo is known to exlat bat certain 
Weiah oompfladOM, continuing Geoffrey 1 * narratlTe down to the 
yocr 1166, are, on xerj doubtful authority, ascribed to him 1 "' 
Oemdoo's aofhorahip la, bowerer, claimed with more confidence 
far s work which embodies a few Arthurian tradition* of which 
Godfrey aeoma to hare been Ignorant — the iAtln Lift qf Otldas. 
In thia enrioua production, written either before or ahortly after 
Geoffrey’s death* Arthur la described, first of oil, aa bdng engaged 
In deadly feud with HneD, or Hnel, king of Scotland and one of 
Glide* s twenty-throe brother*, wham be finally khk he anbee- 
quectiy ooxnce Into colliaion with Melwoa, the wicked king of “tho 
amruner coon try," or Samcraet, who had, nnknown to hfan, abd acted 
hU wife, Guenerar and concealed her In tho abbey of (Bastard*. 
Jost a* the two king! are about to meet in battle, the monk* of 
Glaatonlfl, accompanied by Gil da*, in terrene and succeed in per 
goadhtg UelwMM to rmtore OaODerer to Arthur This would aeem 
to be tho earlieat appearance of the tradition which make* McJwaa 
(the Meflyagnumce of Malory) an abductor of Gtriwrera Other 
la tin lire* of Weiah mint*, written not long after the Life qf 
Gihlat, record tmdltlooa about Arthnr wiilch are quite independent 
of Qeoffrey* * fact which would aeem to Indicate that Geoffrey ■ 
direct borrowing* of Arthurian atorios from l^elah aoorcea are 
cemparatiroly alight 

Popular though It Immediately became ehww b ero, Godfrey’s 
History it la strange to find, ■ ec r aa to baro » roused Dlllo Interest 
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to Wales. An important Welsh translation of It 1 which mu, at 
one time, supposed to hsvo been it* “British" original, was, indeed, 
made at an early date, but the medieval Welsh bard* remained 
altogether Indifferent to Arthurian itory Tho tecond great period 
of Welsh bardie actirity extends from the twelfth century down to 
tho death of prince Uywdyn ap Oraflhd in 1282 but we look in 
Tain among the works of the crowd of bard* who flourished at this 
period for any celebration of Arthur and his deeds. There is no 
Welsh metrical romance, or epic, of Arthur Tho medieval bards 
ibg, hi preference, of bring warrior* or of thoae latoly dead, well 
knowing that Rich encomiastic poetry brought It* ready reward*. 
It U to her proae story-teller* that Wale* owe* her one incomparable 
contribution to Arthurian remanco in the native tongue. 

The full mine of the Arthurian itertes a* poetic and romantic 
matter and, in particular their poasibilltle* of adaptation and 
eipanakin ns ideal tale* of chivalry were first perceived in France, 
or at any rate, by writer* who used the French language. Three 
itnge*, or forms, in the literary exploitation to which the legend* 
were lubjected by French romantic writer*, can be clearly traced. 
First cornea the metrical chroniclo, in which Geoffrey’s quasi 
historical narrative appears in an expanded and highly-coloured 
romantic setting, and of which Waco * Brut is tho earliest standard 
example. Thl* wn» the literary form in which tho Arthurian 
legend made It* first appearance in English. Next In order and 
not much later, perhapa, in their actual origin, come the metrical 
romances proper Tbeae poetical romances, of which the works 
of Cbr&kn do Troyes aro at once the typical, and tho most racce**- 
M, example*, are concerned with the careers and achievements 
of Individual knights of tho Arthurian court. In them, Arthur 
himself plays quite a subordinate port hi* wars and tho com 
pUcotioo* that led to hi* tragic end are altogether lo*t right ot 
The third *tago is represented by the pro*© romance*, which begun 
to bo complied, probably during tho dosing years of tho twelfth 
century and which underwent a continuous procca* of expansion, 
interpolation and redaction until about the middle of tho thirteenth 
century Many of the*© prow romance*, such as those of ZMin 

• Tdttfm Dr<*V*rJ , BrfU*tdl fa Tie JW »•*! «/ Ilcrjett Mi JQsyt 1d4 
a»**o*Tryn Ztims, Oiftrf, 1*90% W«bh ahnckW 0»o it om 11m 
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End Lancelot, giro much greeter promtneoco than the poems do 
to Arthur • indiricltml deed* and fortune*. INe mo*t celebrated 
nuiw associated with the sntharship of tbeae pro*e works fa that 
of Walter Map, who, calling as he does, the Welsh hfa “follow 
countrymen 1 " bring* 'Wole* and tlw Angevin court, ccoe more, Into 
toucfc with the derelopmerrt of the Arthurian legend. 

The Norman dark, Wace, wu the fort French writer who 
to rood Geoffrey of Monmouth e febolona chronicle to profitable 
poetical ate*. Geoffrey Palmar on Anglo-Norman writer who 
lired In the norST of^lmgfamd, Iiad, probably anticipated Wace 1 * 
dorign* but no copy of Gaimar’a translation Ima been preferred. 
Waco ■ poem waa co mpleted In 1 155, and, according to Layamon ’ 
waa dedicated to queen Eleanor the wife of Henry IT — another 
fact which Indicates the in terra* taken by the Anglo-Norman court 
In the literary exploitation and the dissemination of Britiah legends. 
Waoe waa a conrtiy writer and In hfa narratiro Arthur appean ai 
the flower of chiralry the Ideal knightly warrior of the Norman 
I magina tion. Although hla poem la baaod, In substance, entirely 
on Geoffrey* History Waco fa far from being a more sorrUe 
Lra n a l a tor of Geoffrey He drraae* op Godfrey* matter with a 
wealth of picturesque detail and of colour aD hfa own. Moreoror 
be aoems to l»re had aocoee to roman tio traditions, or rtoriee, 
quite unknown to Geoffrey The Hound Table, for example, h 
flrat heard of fax Waco — and of It, oa bo aayi, “the Breton* tell 
many a fable." It waa made by Arthur In ardor to fettle aD 
dispute* about precedence among hfa knights* Waoo also ampDfle* 
Godfrey a account of the passing of Arthur The Britfah king la 
J Dot merely left In Aralon “ to be cored of hfa wound*" be fa atiH 
I there, the Breton* await htm, and aay that he wlfl come back and 
!i lire again* Wacea poem, as a whole, thus r ep resent* an inter 
mediate itage between the chronicles and the pure nnnanoo*. It 
must hare ctrn (Hire tod powerfully to the popularity of “the matter 
of Britain," by putting It into a form and a language which com- 
manded a much larger constituency of reader* than would be 
attracted by any Latin proso narratiro, howorer highly coloured 
or agreeably written. 

1 DebefO Cr^tW, Dirt, n, ci_ n. 
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Above all, Waco ■ Unit 1* of signal iniereat to English renders 
ts forming tho basb of the solitary contribution of any consequence 
made by an English writer to tho rust and Tmried mass of Arthurian 
literature before the fourteenth century 1 Layamon, however, b 
a very different poet from Waea. While not Indifferent to romance, 
as sereral significant additions to the Arthurian port of hia story 
will show, TAj amrm wrote bis Brut as a frankly patriotic English 
epic. Wace s work b almost aa artificial and orotic a product j 
ru the poetical romance* It was designed as a contribution to the j 
poll to literature of the Karmen aristocracy Layamon, dwe llin g/ 
in aeclorion on the bonks of the Severn, where “It was good to be," 
was fired by an ambition “to tell the noble deeds of England," and 
to tell them In tho English tongue. His poem a the first articulate 
utterance of the native English genius reasserting itself In its own 
language after the long alienee which succeeded tho Conquest 
Although ho borrow! most of hla matter from Wace, Layamon, 
in manner and spirit, b much nearer akin to tho robust singer* 
of tho Old English period tlian to the courtly French pod The 
simple force and rivldnesa of the primitive English epic reappear 
in descriptions of battle scenes and of heroic deeds. Even tho 
poets diction b scrupulously pure English. And Arthur, who, 
in tho hand# of the professional romancers, had already become 
ah but an alien to hb fatherland, is restored to hb rightful 
place as tho champion of Britain, and the great Christian king 
wbo 

Drew all Q» ratty jnincadoaa under Mm, 

Their king *od head, and mad* * raahn, and rdciM. 

Arthur therefore, was to Injamon, primarily, the ideal British 
hero — an actual king of England, whose character and proweas 
deterred the veneration of hb countrymen altogether apart from 
the glamour with which romance had enshrouded hb name. Bat 
Layamon was a poet and open him, as upon the rest, the romsntia 
gbrnour works It* Inevitable spell Elf land rintm* Arthur both 
uthbYirihtmd at hb death. Elves received lfim Into tho world 
gavo him gifts, to become the best of VMghtj and a migh ty 
king, to have long life and to be generous above all living men * 
At hb patting, Arthur sajs ho will go to Argante (Morgan le fay\ 
tho splendid elf she win heal him of hb wounds, so that he will 
return again to hb kingdom 1 Again , Arthur’s byrnlo was made 
for him by iljgar the elrish smith*, hb spear by Griffin of the 
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dty of tho wlarrl Merlin (KAermerdta ) 1 * * Coll bum, hb rrcrd, 
«u wrought ha Armlon with magic crnft 1 tho Hotrod Table, by 
a *trange carpecter from beyond tho *ea* Nowhere, howerer, 
docs Layamon a poem breathe more of the apirit of pure romerwe 
than in tho passages which describe Arthrnr’a hut battle and fall 
Tho encounter took place at Oarndford ( fhmbm ) "a name that 
will laat far erer 4 " The stream, hard by “was flooded with blood 
unmeasured." So thick was the throng that tho warrior* oanld 
not distinguish each other 4 but “each alow downright, Wert ho 
swain, wore ho knight." Modrcd and oil hh knight* perished 
and “there were slain all the brare one*, Arthur 1 * warrian, high 
and law and all tho Britons of Arthur's board." Of all the two 
hundred thousand men who fonght, none remained, at the end 
of tho fight, sare Arthnr and two of hia knight*. Bat Arthur was 
aorely wuutkled, and, bidding tho young Constantino, Cador'a boo, 
take d targe of his kingdom, ho consign* himself to the care of 
Argante, “tho fairest of all maldaw," who dwells In Arakin. Thence, 
cored of hia wounds, lie will oome again to "dwell with tho Britona 
with mickle Joy" 

Erm with tha wool* (Iwr ru» Croat tb* m* a «lwrt boot, bom* oo Ilia 
w*tm, and two wwn« ih*TT-in, wondrottjy amrr*d| sad they took Arthur 
•ocn, and bar* btm qakkly sad »oflIy kid bbn down, and farad tetb away 
TUn wm bra* Jbi to p»M that whkfa H«B* wbDcm *U, that therm aboold 
Im aorrow natold at ArU»trr*a fertivtirfn^, Th# Prttm beOoT* yit that bo k 
and dwalktk In A Talon, with Um faired of all ahtw, and artsr ymi tha 
Uriloae look Tor Arthur’* oeanfc jj. TYm oarer tk# man ken, nor erer al 
wombs eboaeo, Uml koavwtb lha aootb, to My ram of Arthur DstwMlom 
than wm a aeer blfbt UrrGn} ha mM wtlh word*— «ad hk aaytnfii wan 
anf4h— lb at aa Arthur abowld yet «*no to Up th* Briton*. 

In this peaaago, aa In many others, Layamon supplies aororal 
detail* not found in Waco, and hia poetn throughout bear* abundant 
erideoeo that ho drew upon • fond of independent tradition* 
{leaned from many Adda Among tho most Interesting of 
Layamon ■ addition* to, and amplifications of; Waco's narratiro 
are his account* of Arthurs dream shortly before hia lest return 
to Britain, and of tho origin ami the making of tho Round Tahla 
Tho dream*, of which neither Geoffrey nor Waco know anything, 
foreshadow* the treachery of Modred and Qnirwrero, and disturb* 
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Arthur with the ■cute of impending doom. The occasion of the j 
ins tituti on of the Round Table Is, as In Waec, a quarrel for 
precedence among Arthur’s knight* but the description of the 
actual matting , and of the properties, of the Table is all Lojamoc a 
own. It was while he was In Cornwall, after the quarrel among 
his knights, that Arthur met the man from oversea who offered 
to "mate him a board, wondrous fair, at which sixteen hundred 
men and more might sit 1 " Its huge sue notwithstanding, and 
though it took four weeks to make, the board could, by some 
magic means, be carried by Arthur as he rode, and set by him 
in what place soever he willed. like Wace, Layamon evidently 
knew stories about the Round Table, of which tho origin has | 
never been traced for " this was that same table" he says, “of \ 
which the Britons boast" — the Britons, who toll "many leasings" 
of king Arthur and say of him tilings " that never happened in the 
kingdom of this world 1 " Bo it would appear that Layamon, had 
ha pleased, could hare told us ranch more of Arthur Eren as ft 
stands, however, Ids poem is a notable contribution to Arthurian 
•tory and has the unique distinction of being the first celebration | 
of “ the matter of Britain " In the English tongue. 

^hen we peas from the metrical chronicle* to the pure 
finances, both verse and prose, we all but part with tho traditional 
Brithh Arthur altogether. Rot only aro we suddenly transported 
hito the “no mans land" of chivalry but we find ourselves 
tUuotuidcd by strange apparitions from regions Geoffrey and hfs 
translators never knew In the romances, the Arthurian court 
■erres but as a convenient rendezvous for a 

901 toff row 

Of shadow-stapes that coo* ml c° 

hi quest of advent ur e * which bear little, or do, relation to the 
British ting. Characters, of whom tho chroniclers tell us nothing, 
*nd who were themsefre* the beroea of quite independent legends, 
dow make a dramatic entry upon the Arthurian stage. Tristram and 
^Dcciot and Perceval play ports which divert our attention quite 
*^ ra J’ from that aaalgned to Arthur himself Thus, a completo 
h^toiy of Arthurian romance Involves a series of enquiries Into 
the growth of a number of legends which have, for tho most part, 
the moat artifldbil connection with the original Arthurian 
b^tttlon. Some of these legends aro os archaic, and as purely 
mythical, «s the primitive fables about tho British Arthur and 
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were probabl y current In popular lays long before the latter half 
of the twelfth ce e t nr y A fall account of the ramanoea in which 
they wore embodied and enriched during the age of chlraby 
belongs to the hktory of French, and German, rather than to that 
of English, literature. Not until the fourteenth century do we 
come acre*? a single Engtiah writer who*© mm© I* to be mentioned 
In the eamc breath with those of Ghrftien do Troye* and the 
authon of the French proae romance*, or of Wolfram tot 
Eadvmbach, Gottfried rcm Btxaasbcrg and Thu-braim tot Aoe. 
Here, only the hrirfeet reriew can be attempted of the main 
feature* of the anbaidlary legends which were imported, by these 
and other writers, into the Tact Arthurian miaoeBany 

0/ all auch legends, the moat Intimately connected with Arthur 
hhnaelf fa the story of Merlin. In Welsh tradition, Merlin, or 
Myrflln, fa o figure tctt similar to Taliesin — * whard bard of the 
alith century to whom a n umb er of spurious poetical ecmpodUon* 
came, In conrae of time, to be ascribed. IDs first association with 
Arthur 1* duo to Gooffrcy of Monmouth, who identifies him with 
the Ambrodai of Nennius and make* of him both a magician and 
a prophet to Ilia magic arts, os we hare seen, the birth of Arthur 
WU largely due. Hi* character Is further dereloped In a Latin 
hexameter poem, Vila Maitxi, ootnpoeed, probably, about tho 
year 1148 and attributed by terml competent authorities to 
Geoffrey HJ* poem, howwrur present* na with a conception of 
the mage which la not easy to reconcile with the account girrn of 
him in Geoffrey's Uuleny and suggest* many point* of analogy 
with certain early Welsh poem* in which Merlin figures, and with 
which Geoffrey could hardly hare been acquainted 1 Merlin make* 
his first appearance in French romantic poetry to a poem of which 
only a fragment baa been preearred, supposed to be by Robert de 
B or io n, and dating from the end of the twelfth century Upon 
this poem was bused the French prose romance of A/erf in, part of 
which Is assigned to Robert do B a r ren , and which exists in two 
forms — the first known as the ■ordinary’' Merlin, and the other 
as the Saits da Martin. For Robert de B arren , the enchanter l 
arts are but so many manifestations of the powers of darkness 
Merlin hlmadf becomes the doriTs offspring and most act! re agent. 
From the Suit* dt llcriat, of which Malory’s first four books are 
an abridged Tertian, wot dcrired one of tho minor ofliboota of 
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dealing with Incidents derired, apparently, from a prtmlthre form 
of the Gawaln legend, portray* him In hi* original character a* a 
model of chlralry and of all the knightly grace*. 

In the fnll-orbcd Arthnrian cycle the moat dramatic feature of 
the *tory which centres around the fartxmea of Arthur himself k 
the lore of Lancelot for Colnerere. The at o ry of Lancelot is a 
camperatirely Into, and, to all appearance, a nan-Oeltlc, graft upon 
the original Arthnrian rtoek. Whether, as aome anradae, fta 
rootlre wa* originally gnggeated by the Trbtram legend or not, 
it remains as an obrion* embodiment of the French Ideal of 
canovx oourtou, and 1* thus the moat si gn HI rant example of the 
direct Influence of the conception* of chiralry apan the derelop- 
| rnaxt of Arthnrian story Lancelot first appears a* the krrer of 
(Jolnerere In Chrdtlen * Chevalier de la Ckarrette, a poem written 
at the Imtanco of Mario of Champagne, who took a iliely Intoreat 
in the elaboration af the theory and practice of “oonrtly lore." 
Hence it came about that, a* Chanocr tolls ns, women held “in 
fol gret rerenraco the boko of Lancelot do lake 1 " The book to 
which Chancer, like Dante in the fiunoua paaaage about Paolo and 
Franccaca, refer* I*, doubtless, the great proae romanco of Imncelot, 

| traditionally uaodated with the name of Walter Map. The 
l Lancelot 1* a rrut compilation, of which there are tlireo dear 
I dlrlrko* — the firrt uaunlly called the Lancelot proper the second 
| the Qrtttl of Ike Holy Grail and tho third the Marts Arthur* 
In the MSS, those romances ore penktently attributed to Walter 
Map one Torsion of the Qutet is described a* haring been written 
by him “ for the lore of hi* lord, ktag Henry who caoaed ft to bo 
translated from Latin into French ." A pawn go In Hoe do 
Botdando* poem, Ipomedon, following tho description of a 
tournament which bear* aome r es e m blance to Incident* recorded 
In Lancelot, baa been taken to famish additional eridence of 
Map’* anthonhlp* The main difficulty about twignluf these 
romance* to Map k that of reconciling the oompadUan of work* 
of each *lze with hi* known acUrity a* a oourtier and a public 
man. Nor apart from one or two fairy-* torie* Included hi It, 
doe* what may bo called Mi common-place boot, He Nmgit 
(hmalittm, afibrd any Indication of the life-long Lntereai which 
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dwell, chiefly, upon the nature end origin of these tallyman*. He 
■earth for the talisman* ia, In the “Quest" stories, connected with 
the healing of an Injured Human, and with the arergtng of the 
wrong done to him. In the fifteenth century English metrical 
romance of Sir PereyvtJU, the rengeanee of a ton upon hia father's 
■layer* Is the tola argument of the story 

Ho Grail cycle, In fU folly dereloped form, would thos tean 
to comprise atorioa of mythical and origin, together with 

later accretktn* doe entirely to the inrention of romancers with a 
deliberately ecclesiastical bias. lie palpably mythical character of 
the earlier “ Quest " rend on* point* to their being of more archaic 
origin than tho “Early History" document*, and they are almost 
certainly to bo traced to Celtic tourcea. " The texture, the colour 
ing, the essential ocncoptloc of the older Grafl Qneat atorioa can 
be paralleled from early Celtic mythic romance, «nd from do other 
contemporary European literature " These tales, howeTer prored 
SMccptlble of being used, in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, for rellgioua purposes thus, the Grail came to be 
Identified with the cup of the Inst Sapper which Pilate gare to 
Joseph of Arimathea, and In which Joseph treasured the blood 
that flowed from Christ 1 wound* ou the Croea. The cup was 
brought by Joseph to Britain, and its story Is tin* eonnocted with 
an old legend which attributed to Joeeph the couroraioo of Britain 
to Christianity The traditions concerning tidy erangelliation of 
Britain appear to bare been specially presored In documents kept 
at the abbey of Glastonbury and Glastonbury associated as it 
was emn with Aral 00 itsdfi cruno, as we know, to hare a significant 
coimectko with Arthurian lore by the end of tho twelfth century 
The glorification of Britain manifestly intended by this particular 
use of the Grail legend suggests, once again, the interest token by 
the Angerin court in the diplomatic possibilities of adroit literary 
manipulation of the Arthurian traditions. And If, indeed, Henry II 
eon be prored to hare bad anything to do with it at all, an argument 
of same plausibility is established in suppo r t of the MS record 
that the courtier Walter Map, did, "for the lore 0 1 his lord, ling 
Henry," translate from Latin into French The Qua l of th* Holy 
GrafL 

There remains one other famous legend to bo noticed, which 
has attached itself to the Arthurian group, and which, in Ita origin 
and character is the moat dlstinctlrely Celtic of them all The 
story of Tristram and Iseolt is the moat purely poetical, and, 
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yrften , tius Tristram story like tie rest, wa* «ohJeeied to the 
Incri table process of chlralrio deooratkm bnt It has managed to 
preserre better than the other* It* bold p rind tire characteristic* 
It* original existence in the form of *ca tiered popular lay* U, to 
some extent, attested by one of the poem* of Marie of France— 
Le Okivrt/haUe (Tie Honeysuckle) — recording a pretty itmtagnn 
of Tristan daring hi* exile from king Mar k** court, whereby he 
rooceeded In obtaining a stolen icterriow with IsoulL Nor w«* It 
tho Tristram legend aloco that wa* that pi ec e* r e d in popular kji 
from a period anterior to that of the great romantic efflorescence 
of Arthnrian story Many Isolated poem* dealing with character* 
and Incident* subsequently drawn Into the Arthnrian medley most 
hare been boaod open tradition* popularised by the rads art of 
some obectrre mLostreis, or story-teller*, “Breton" or other One 
of the best known example* of such poem* 1* Marie of France** lay 
of Lanval, a Celtic fairy-tale quite unconnected, originally, with 
the Arthurian court Eien mare ambitious work*, *uch a* the 
Chevalier an IAoh, or Tram, and the Erec, of CSir&Ien, were almost 
certainly founded upon poem*, or popular tale*, of which the 
prim Hire Teralom hare been Irratricrahly lost For the Welsh 
prose romance* of The Lady qftka Fountain and of Geraint— 
the heroes of which, Oweln and Geraint, oorreepond respectirely to 
Chretien ■ Train and Erec — while resembling the French poom* In 
their main Incident*, cannot be *ati*&ctarily accounted for except 
on the supposition that the stories embodied In them originally 
existed in a much older and simpler form than that In which they 
are presented by drdtlen. 


In tMi nocesnrflj cursory rorie w of on extern! re and compB 
ented subject a good deal ha* boen claimed for Oeldc sources and 
Celtic Influence and It may not be out of place to conclude with 
an attempt to summarise, rery briefly the actual debt of English 
literature to the eoriy literature of the Celtic people*. Upon for 
subjects ho* there been. In our time, so much Tigoe and random 
writing as npon so-called Celtic "traits" and "note*" In English 
ImaginatlTo liters tore. Henan and Matthew Arnold, In two fkmous 
essay*, which. In their time, rendered a real sen-ice to letter* by 
calling attention to the buried literary trauures of Wait* and 
Ireland, set a fashion of speculating and theorising about "the 
Celt" as peril crus as It Is fascinating. For after all, no critical 
method la more capable of abuse than the process of aesthetic 
literary analysis which socks to distinguish the Celtic from the 
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Mabinogion by lady Charlotte Guest. The literature of Ireland 
has, at a quite recent date, been much better served by translate!! 
than that of Wale*, and several admirable English version* of 
Irish poena and prose tale* are making their Influence felt upon 
the literature of the day So far, however as the older Ohio 
literature I* concerned, it la not so much Its form that has told to 
any appreciable extent upon English writers as its themes and Its 
spirit. He main channel of this undoubted Oeltio Influence wu 
that afforded by the Arthurian and Its kindred legends. The 
popularity of the “matter of Britain" came about at a time when 
there was, comparatively much mare intimate literary commerce 
between the European nations than there la now The Normal* 
succeeded In bringing Britain and France at least into much closer 
contact than has ever existed between them since and it was 
France that controlled the literary destinies of Europe during the 
great romantic period of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries It 
would be rash to endeavour to apportion between the south of 
France and the northern “Oeltio fringe" their respective contri- 
butions to all that h denoted by the Ideals of chivalry But, hi 
tl» mist which still overhang* the mtyect, we do seem to disoern 
with fair distinctness that it was the conjunction of tltese ap- 
parently dl rerso racial tendencies directed by the diplomatic 
grains of the Normans, that gave us our vast and picturesque body 
of Arthurian romanoc. Through all the various strains of Arthurian 
story wo hear 

Um Imw of TT lHrwt fain tly blowinyj 
and it is quite posrible that, to the Oeltio wonderland, with Its 
fables of “the little people," we owe much of the £»lr7 lore which 
bea, through Shakespeare and other poets of lower degree, enriched 
the literature of England. Chaucer at any rate, seemed to hare 
very Utile doubt about It, for ho links all that he knew or cared 
to know about the Arthurian stories with his recollections of 
the fairy world: 

la tV old* day** at Qm AcOnar 
Of which that Brftae* «x*i*o *r**t ho no ur , 

JU wa* tlda land fed Hid of faywy*i 
Tto *t f fi n, with hlr Joly oorapaay* 

Dauomd f U oft* U many a |iwi scd*. 

Bo let ns bell ere, with the poets, and leave the Britlih Art hu r in 
his onqnesti acted place as the supremo Vtnr» of fahy-land. 
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of that time there ere many riming tales that may Tory well be 
compared with EcgDsh popular romances whBe in Denmark and 
Sweden there Ii a still cloeer Hkenesa to England Cwre the 
riming narrathe work is not a bit more regular or aautly than 
in England , there is the anno kind of easy shambling rene, the 
same sort of bad spelling, the wm want of a literary standard. 
Bat In tho*e coon trie* there was no Norman oooquest bo that It 
will not do to make the political condition of the English account- 
ablo for tho manners of their popular literature. Tho Norman 
conquest helped, no doobt, in the depression of English literature, 
bat like things happened In other countries without a foreign 
conqueror Jmrt aa all the Teutonic languages (except that of 
Ioeland) pass from the Old to the Middle stage, so in liters 
tore there is a parallel movement in Germany, England and 
Denmark from an earlier to a later medlerml type. In all the 
Teutonic countries, though not at the some time In all, there was 
a change of taste and fkahlon which abandoned old epio themes 
and natlre forms of Terse for new an fleets and for riming 
measures. Ibis meant a groat disturbance and oonfaslan of literary 
principles and traditions hence, modi of the new literature was 
experimental and nndbdphned It took long for tho nations to 
find a literary standard. Iho Germans attained It about 1900 , 
the English In the time of Chancer the Danes and Swedes not 
until long after the dose of the Middle Agea The progress 
from Old to Middle English narrative Terse Is not to be under 
stood from a consideration of England alone It is part of a 
general change in European fashions, a new mixture of Teutonic 
and Roman elements, not to speak of Celtic and oriental strains 
In the blending. 

In the history of Knglkh narrative poetry there Ifl a great gsp 
of two oentnries between Tht BattU of Maldon and Layamon 'l 
Brut, with very little to fill It or ctcd to show what sort of things 
ha to been lost, wimt varieties of story-telling amnsed tho En glish 
In tho reign of Harold Godwinsson or of Henry L In France, 
on the cither hand, these centuries are rich In story books still 
extant , and, as the Engli s h metrical romances depend T«y largely 
upon tho French, tho history of them may to some extent be ex 
plained from French history j though often more by way of contrast 
than of resemblance. 

In France, tho twelfth cent nr y witnessed a very remarkable 
cha ng e of taste hi stories which spread over all Enropo and 
affected the English, tho Germans and other peoples in different 
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nererthole*, the freedom of wandering oxer the world In search of 
plots and characters was eahll anting and inspiriting in the twelfth 
century In France , there was great indnjrtry In Action, a stirring 
literary competition. The following ages xery largely HtwI cm the 
product* of it, to nlisfy their own want* In the way of romance. 

TTv i leaden of thla school, Benoit do 8t« More and Chretien 
do Troyee, with their follower*, wore courtly persona, anthoa of 
fluhkmabie noxols, bent on putting into their work the spirit and 
all the gracee of gentle conmw atkm as It wai then understood, 
more particularly the reflnementa of amatory sentiment, such as 
wns allegorised In the next cen t ury In Tke Bonatmt cf Ow Sam. 
This sort of thing ocrald not be equally appreciated cc appropriated 
In all countries. Some people understood It, others could not 
The great houses of Germany were xery quick to learn from 
French masters and to rixal them In their own line. Ilartmftrm 
xtm Aue translated Chdtlen freely — the romance of Enid, the 
tale of Train. Wolfram xon Escbenbach In hit Pamtni may 
borrow the substanoe, but the rendering, the spirit, Is his own, 
remoxed far from any danger of comparison with tho French 
school, because it baa a dHTorent kind of nobility In England 
things were otherwise, and It was not till the age of Chancer and 
Gower that there waa any English narratixe work of the finer sort, 
with the right courtly good manners and ft proper Interest In 
sentimental tbesnea The English of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were generally unable to make much of the "finer shades'* 
In their French authors. They can dispose of romantic plots and 
ad Ten tal es, they are ttexer tired of stories but they hare difficulty 
in following the eloquent monologues of passionate damsels the 
elegant French phrasing annoyed them Jost ■■ ooe of the later 
French successors of Ghritlen, the heroic romance of Lt Grand 
Cyrtu, affected Major BoDenden. Exeu the more ambitious of the 
English romances generally fall far abort of the French and cannot 
keep up with their elaborate play of rhetoric and emotion. There 
Is only one English Ten! on of a romance by Ghritleo, Twain 
and Gawah. This k comporaiirely late. It belongs to tho 
time of Chancer It b not rude on the contrary it k one of the 
moat accomplished of all the riming tales outside the work of 
Chancer and Gower But It cuts short tho long speeches of tho 
original. Chn'tlen's Fra/* (L* CArralxr an Lion) has CfllB line* 
the English xerskm, <032. Hartmann, on the other hand spins his 
story out to 81W line*, being thoroughly possessed with admira- 
tion of tho French ways of thtwHng . Tho Fn glhb romances of 
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tcatcs and abillti* Hie English took a largo share In thb trade. 
Generally apeakfag, their tactc wai easily eatlafled. What they 
wanted fu ad rm tore*, daughter of Saracens, flghta with dragon* 
and giants, rightful heira getting their own sgnfa, hmocect 
prfaoeeaea championed agafaat their felon adrermriea. Soch 
commmlitie* were janruyed by popular authors, who adapted 
from the Free eh what anlted them and left out the thh^y fa 
which the French authoxi were most interested, tlx. the orna- 
mental passages. lira Eoglfeh romance wrftara worked for 
conrmon mimtreb and their and fences, and were not particular 
about their style. Hey need, aa a role, either abort couplet* or 
kudo yariety of that aimple atanaa which la better known to moat 
reader* from Sir Thopat than from Horn Ckilde or Str IAlmaa. 
Str Thopat fllmtrstea and rtnnmarfaea, in parody, all the waji of 
the popular romance for a long time before Chancer and far kmg 
after hk death. Of courae there are many difference* In particular 
case*, and Str Thopat, with all his rirtne, doe* not bo far ouUhlne 
the others ai to make them indbtfagnkfcahle. Jirrtt is not exactly 
the mine kind of thing aa Str Otcf and the atory of Sir IAboaut 
haa merit* of Its own not to be oanfotmded with tho*e of the other 
heroes. Nercrtlieleaa, they are all of one kind, and their atyle 
k popular and hackneyed. Hie authors wore well enough pleased 
to hare It so they did not attempt to riral their eminent French 
marten. 

Bnt there wore exccptkma. One {fad* ambition at work In 
Knglkb poet* erren In daji when French literature might hare 
appeared bo strong and *o exalted aa to dkbearten any mere 
En jlhh competitor. Hie English Sir Trittran la a specimen of 
literary ranlty the English anther la determined to fanjwore upon 
hb original, and term the aimple rerae of hla French book into 
rather elaborate lyrical stanza*. And, again. It vma sometimes 
possible for an Engtiahman to write gracefully enough without 
conceit or emphaak a* fa Xtrafa a*d Qateatn, already quoted. 
And the alllteratiro romancea are in a claea by themeelre*. 

Chancer and Power dbtorb the progr e ss of the popular ro m a n c e , 
yet not ao much aa one might expect Chancer and Gower, each 
fa hb own way bad challenged the French on their own ground 
they had written EngUih totbc which might be approred by 
French atandanb , they had giren to Englbh rerao the peculiar 
French qualities of ee« end grace and urbanity A reader to 
whom tbo fifteenth century wa* unknown would, naturally look for 
•ome rich eomoqucocea as followed fa the rdgn of Gharle* II from 
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the work of Drydeo ted hla con tem po rarioa — a (ftxtbllog of the 
older schools, ted a complete revolution in taste. Bat, for what- 
tjrer reason, this m not wbat aetoaDy followed the age of Ctancor 
The fifteenth century, except for the fact that the anarchy of 
dink-eta is reduced to some order iiu far from any literary good 
government as the ago before Chaucer It la rather worse, Indeed, 
on account of the weaker brethren in the Chaucerian school who 
only add to the eonfurion. And the popular romance* go on rery 
much as before, down to the aixteenth century and oxen further 
The lay of the last minstrel U described by Sir Walter Scott, In 
prose, In a note to Sir Tritlrtm, 

Bobn tr*M of this custom ramalood la Scotland HD of W* pan. 
X **tlr» 00 the lTanjal* of ArrjU, pcM!«k*d aboet tba tbaa «f Us death, 
it mU to N oca ip c Td to tbo tn»* of a noted roenane© r» printed 

»t AWrdeeo »o lateM the fcechurfflffof ti* kst eenimr WItMn tin memory 
#f Dtsn, u old prrsoa eaad to pmuaEnlat* tbs <Air*is at EdLsbcnr*, sfautag 
(a > moactonota endmee, the Uie of Hoeevtd and lifts*, which ta, to all Om 
forma, a metrical rumanc* at dJrslrr 

It la possible to classify tbo romance* according to their source* 
end their subject*, though, as has been already remarked, the 
difference of scenery does not olwayi make much difference in 
the character of the stories. The English varieties depend *o 
closely on the French that one must go to French literary history 
for guidance. The whole subject baa been *o clesriy summarised 
and explained In the French Methcml iAleraturc of Gaston Paris* 
that it la scarcely necessary hero to repeat wren the general facts. 
But, of course, although the subject* are the same, the En glish 
point of ritrw fa different , especially In the following respec ts. 

The “matter of France" include* the subjects of the old French 
epka. These, being national, could cot bear exportation to wtH 
as tome of the other “matter*." It la only In France that the Soap 

I? ofand can be thoroughly understood and mined. Yet Roland 
and Charlemagne were honoured beyond the Alp* and beyond the 
tea. The Karfanagnta 8a$a is a large book written In Norway 
in the thirteenth century, bringing together In a prose Terri cm all 
the chief stories of the cycle. One section, Oftf and Jxtndrta, wus 
found "In the English tongue In Scotland " by a ^Norwegian envoy 
who went there hi 1201 after the death of king Alexander IIL 
Boland was almost as popular In Italy as In France. He appear* 
also In English, though not to rery great advantage. The favourite 

1 X* lUDNn frmrwt* n tf, f*ftt Wtotrtfhfl; tlm Zjfrtw 46- 
Wrifw it U an. JV „ miyn t^ } Zs[ 1 £i tnaikdo* o t lU* Uttsr IWJ. 
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story from the French epics ni that of OUrer and JTenlmu, where 
the rootire is not *o modi French patriotism u the opposition 
between Christian and infidel. 

In tlie “matter of Britain" the English had a better right to 
■hare. They accepted at once the history of Geoffrey of ITcnmooth 
end made king Arthur into an En glish national hero, the Britlih 
counterpart of Charlemagne. The alUteratiTe llorte ArOocrt, 
derired from Geoffrey la a kind of political epfr, with allnflfoas 
to con temporary hiatory and the ware of Edward IU u George 
Neflson has strfftciflnUy proved 1 This touch of alh^ory, which one 
need not bo afraid to compare with the purpose of the Aenrid 
or of The Foods Queens, make* It unlike moat other modi oral 
romance* the pretence of solidity and hbtorical troth in Geoffrey 
it not ml table for mere romantic purpose*. Quite different is the 
Arthur who merely rits waiting for a d ieu tuna , being “somewhat 
child-geared," ae the poet of Sir Gavayne mjt. In moat of the 
stories, Arthur Is Tory nnllke the great imperial mooorch and 
conqueror as presented by Geoffrey and hb followers. lie has 
nothing particular to do, except to be present at the beginning 
and end of the story , the hero is Sir Forearm), Sir Twain, Sir 
Gawain, or the Fair Knight Unknown (Hlr Iibeaos) nnfbrtu 
natoly not Sir Free (Geraint), in any extant Engihh poem before 
Tcnnyaon. In thb second order the proper Arthurian romances 
as distinguished from the TCrtkms or adaptation* of Geoffrey, 
England had something to claim sren before the Engihh rim ere 
began their work , for some of the Freneh poem* certainly and 
probably many now lost, were written in England. This b a 
debatable and difficult port of literary history but, at any rate, 
it if ptnfn that the more els borate French Arthurian romance* 
were not the only author! tie* for the E ngli s h tale*. Chrdtiens 
Ttwb* is translated into English , but the Freooh romance of 
The Fair Unknown Is probably not the original of the Engihh 
story of Sir IAbcaua which, like the old Italian Tendon, would 
•cam to ha to had a simpler and earlier form to work upon. like- 
wise, the English Sir P erceva l must, surely, come from something 
older and has complicated than Cfcritieo’i Gouts del Oraal It b 
at least a fair conjecturo that these two romance* belong to an 
earlier type, such as may hare been hawked about In Engiand by 
French or French-speaking minstrels and, without any conjecture 
at all, they are different In their plots (not merely in their style) 
from the French work of Renand do Beaujeu la the one case, and 
* Urn bn tflU JwU ZTftU, 1901, pp. II — U, 
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Gulden do Trojet in the other. Sir Gatcayne and the Grate 
Knight, again, cannot bo referred to any known French book 
for it* original and, in thi* and other Taj*, the E n glbh 
rendering of the “ matter of Britain " goes beyond the French, or 
to bo more preebo, b found to differ from the existing French 
dootnnenta. 

The "matter of Romo the great," that is, churical antiquity b 
well represented In English. There are several poem* in rhno 
and QUlterailve Terre on Alexander and on Tror tome of them 
being fragmentary The tale of Thebes, though often referred 
to, doe* not appear folly told till Lydgate took it up, nor the 
romantic version of the Aaxad (2? envoi d’^n^at) before Coxton > 
prore. 

The claaaiflcntkm under the three "matter*" of France, Britain 
and Homo b not exhaustive there are many romance* which fall 
outside there limit*. Some of them are doe to French intention 
for the twelfth century romantic school wa» not content always to 
follow merely traditional fable* they drew largely on older storie*, 
fairy tale* and relic* of mythology but, sometime*, they tried 
to be original and at least succeeded in making fresh combinations, 
Eke a modern novelist with hb profewdonal machinery Perhaps 
the EngiUh poot of Sir Gatcayne may hare worked In thb way, 
not founding hb poem upon any one particular romance, but taking 
incident* from older *tori«* and arranging them to *ult hb purpose. 
In French, the Iponedo* of Hue do Rot eland a b an excellent 
tpedmen of what may bo called the secondary order of romance, 
a* cultivated by the be*t practitioner*. The author* method b 
not hard to understand. He b competing with the recognised and 
successful artist*, with Chretien do Troye*. He does not trouble 
him self to find a Breton lay, but (Bice on Elizabethan dramatist 
with no Sprml ih or Itnlbn norel at hand) rets hhnrelf to tpin hb 
own yarn. Ho ha* all the proper sentiment*, and hb rhetoric and 
rime* ere easy work for him. For theme, he take* the proud young 
lady and the devoted lorer the true lore beginning “in her absence/’ 
a* the Irish story teller* expressed it, before be baa ever aeen 
the jwlnce** t citing of hb faithful service In disguise, bb apparent 
tbcknm In chivalry hb real prowees when ho “bear* the gree" In 
three day* of tournament, with three several suit* of armour, the 
white, the red and the black. The bddenti are not exactly new 
hut it b a good novel of 1U kind, and sacctseefnl, a* the Fn^h 
Jordon* prove, for kmger than ooe season. Hos de RoteJando 
take* somo trouble about hb details. Ho docs not (like Chretien 
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In hb (Jhgit) attach hti inrentkm to the octtrt of Arthur Ho 
lea tt« Britain for new ground, and pnta hb *oeoe In Apulia and 
Calabria — which might as well hare been ITljria or Bohemia. And 
he doe* Dot ImltAtw the rtnw of the Bound Table hb names are 
Greek, hb hero b ITIppomedon- In the aame way Boccacdo, or 
hb Lo*t French original, took Greek name* for hb atory of 
Pahunon, and let it grow out of the wan of Thebe*. So abo 
Parthenopex de Bkds, who was translated into Englbh (Parionop4\ 
b Partbcnopaou*. TFtZHam qf Patent*, without thb da*dc*l 
preatlge of name, b another example of the In real ted lorewtorj, 
made by rearranging the fkrourite commonplace*- Another *entl 
mental romance, A wtadcu and Ydoau, wm* well known hi England, 
aa la pxoTod by many aHoalana, though no Knglbh rertion b 
extant the poem waa flnt composed, like Jpomedon, in Anglo- 
French 1 

Further, there were many *ouroea betide* Britain and Heme 
for author* in want of a plot The for mat began rerj early to 
tell upon w eat cm imagination!, not only through the marreb of 
Alexander in India, but in many and Tariou* mporate atorioa. One 
of the beat of theae, and ono of the flnt, aa It happen*, in the Ibt 
of Englbh romance*, is Flora and Blancfujlow It waa age* 
before Tkt Arabian Bights were known, but thb b joat audi » 
atory as may be found there, with liken esae* also to the common 
fonn of the Greek romance*, the adrentme* of thq +yft-yoiz*C 
lorera cruelly aeparated. By a enrkra* proce*uft”ww turned, in 
tho FSoeola of Boccacdo, to a ahape like that} of Qr©ek romance, 
though without any direct knowledge of Qfyy,y M th<wa. Th* 
Bevtn Saga qf Boms may count among the h b an 

oriental group of atoriea in a aettfng, like Tht ‘'dnetn 
— a pattern followed in the Decameron, In Confa. ^ 
and in The Canterbury Tala. 

BarUiawt and JoeapMat U the atory of the BuddhTU ^ Robert 
qf Sicily the "proud king," ha* been traced back toS % filter 
origin. YpoiU (rather oddly placed along with Ham iJh^j the 
other* in Sir Tkopai) b Epictetm, the atory b hardly a rjeewnee, 
It b more like a legend. But the difference between romajr*# and 
legend I* not alwaj* rery deep and one b reminded thah Greek 
and eaitcm r om a nti c plot* and idee* had come into Engb-od long 
before, In the Old Engllih Saints’ Lira. 

There b another group, re proem tod, indeed. In French, but not 
In the *ame way a* th* otheT*. It contain* The Gat qf King Hot* 

» Q«k- ftnil tm Am ZxfUi* m*t*a*wy, Oxlofi, lOOl, J I*. 
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udTheLay qf Hardok the Hone both of these appear In French, 
bat it b improbable tbit my French versioo ww the origin of the 
EngHih. These are northern Ktoriee , in the case of Hatdd there 
b frlr historical proof that the foundation of the whole itory lies 
in the ad mi tnm of Anlaf Cc*r»n, who fought at Bnmanburh, 
“Havelok,” like "Aolay " being a Celtic corruption of the Scan- 
dirt* rlfln Anlaf or OInt 

In Horn It b not so m*j to find a definite historical beginning 
it baa been mggwted that the original Horn was Horm, a Daniih 
t Iking of tho ninth century who fought for the Irbb king Cearbimll, 
aa Horn helped king Thurston In Ireland against the Payns, ii. 
the heathen InT&dcn with their giant champion. Alio, it b believed 
that Thurston, in the romance, may be derived from tho Norwegian 
leader Thorstdn the Red, who married a gnmd-daughter of 
OearbhxdL But, whatever the obscure truth may be, tho general 
fact U not doubtful that Ilorn ■ wandering* and adventure* aro 
placed In scenery and condition* reeembhng those of the ninth and 
tenth centuries In the relation* between Britain and Ireland. like 
Harriot, the itory probably come* from the Scandinavian settlers 
In England like Harriot, it paisod to tho French, Wrt the French 
Tendon* are not the »cniiee* of the English. There mmt have been 
other snch native *tori» them 1* still an Anglo-Norman poem of 
Waldtf extant, i-C. T YaUheqf and the story of Heracard Me TFoie 
b known, like that of Waltfxqf also, from a IoHq prose tale. Tho 
ihort talo of A-tkdsion may be mentioned here, and nl»o tho 
a m a xin g long romance of Richard Occur da Han, which b not 
greatly troubled with the care* of tho historian. 

Tho varietlc* of Style In the English romance* are very great, 
under an apparent monotony and pove ity of type. Between 
Sir Beret of Random and Sir Gaieayne and Me Orene Knight 
(hero b as wide an interval as between (let n» *ay) * Mock” Lewis 
and Bcott, or G. F IL James and Thackeray There are many 
different motive* In the Fnsxh books from which moat of the 
EngHih tales are borrowed, and there am many different ways of 
borrowing. 

As regard* verse, there are the two groat orders, riming and 
Wank alliterative. Of riming measure* the moat usual are the 
*hort couplet of octosyllabic Unca, and the stmm called rune 
route, nfAmuj eawfrrtiu. 

King Horn I* singular in its verse, an example of one stage in 
the development of modern Englkh metres. It I* clcwelj related 
In pro*ody to Lflyrunon ■ Brut and might bo described a* carrying 
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th rough comistmtlj the riming couplet, which Lay*m<xi inter 
change* with hlwnV line*. The rerae U not gorerned by the 
octo*yn*hia law it i* not of laiin origin It haa * itrunje 
reaanhUnee to the tc tob of Otfried in Old Hi gh German and 
to the accidental riming passages In Old Fugiiih, eapecblly in 
the more decrepit Old Kngfbh rene 

T kma him rpen the godf kingl 
Wei brae t±m thl naming] 

Horn thn go wtl acbfllM 
B1 dalia uJ hi bnl»| 

Horn thn ladl tut 
El dalfc and U danj| 

Be achal thl Dam! viiffi 
Traia kjuft to kjnji, 

And thl film— j 
AbcH Western— h, 

The itrengthn of ihlrJI hoadh 
la to wrraeh ladt 1 

There li no other romance In till* antique aort of reran. In the 
ordinary couplet* Jnat inch differences may bo found aa in modon 
usage of the Bme roeattim Ilavrfai and Otfeo, King AUxnmdtr 
and Ytoaxn hare not exactly the Kune effect Ilaveict, though 
•ometlrne* a little rough, ia not unaound the poem of Ftrm* and 
OavxrtH b Dearly aa correct aa Chaucer Tkt Sgvtrf qf Lcnc Dtpr** 
la one of the pleasantest and moat finest example* of this Tone in 
English. There b a pauao at the end of erery line, and the eflfcct 
b like tha t of some hollada 

Tha aqoyar bar hwrte (a armaa twa, 

And \ j am I har an htrndralh tymaa and mo. 

Than waa myrth ud walody 
With barpa, ajtiua and ■aolry 
lYlth rota, rMbJa mad f lokarda. 

With pypa*. t iiyaa a and bocnWrda, 

With cither wyiwtrallaa tb— ■taiga, 

With ajrtolpba and with m an try *ocf». 

Whh fydla, ratorda and iWmatn, 

WHh troaspetta and with cla r y a n elm, 

With daleat ptpaa of mm lij cordea, 

In ahmaahra l aid ju g all tba krdea, 

TJmto zoorm that it ra day** 

Bealdea the abort couplet, different type* of common metre are 
caetl very T%oron»Jy, with full rbnea, In Str Fcmmbrxia — ■ 

Now bygynt a rtrag batajl betweaa thl* knyghtaa taajna, 

Ajthar g*n atbar hard aaaayia hatha wyth myght and majraa J 
Th*y Wv« togadra wyth mrdaa dant, fast* with both— hoodaa, 

Of halt* mod rialdra that fyr otri want, aa iparkaa doth of trails 1 1 
‘LLt03*«. »Ul£*7«tv ■ XJ. CC3K*- 
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ind without the intern*! rime, In Th$ Tale qf Gumdfn, the Terse 
of which ha« been *o rightly prabed' 

Sir Thopat might be taken u the rtandard of the rif/ime# 
caudate*, bat Sir Thapa* Itself ihcrrnj that rarfatlom are admitted, 
and there are acrend kind*, beridea, which Chancer doe* not 
Introduce. 

In later usage this stanza li merely twofold, as in Drayton a 
Nymphidta or \n TheBaby’i Dfbut. In eariy daji It wa* commonly 
fourfold, Le. there are four caudae with the same rime 

And ao it f»Q irptJn a day* 

Tha palmar* wrel to th* inxla to playr, 

Bla mlrlbea far to numej 
Tbe knlahte* braka ap bla chamber dm 
AmI taud the fold rif lit In the flora 
And bar* H unto th* (Jtjttj*; 

Aid ala not all acbo hw it with ityhta, 

In nrardnj than fell that vwtta wlghta 
Far acho bad ara It aaaal 
Echo kWaed it and mid, * A Dai l 
Tblf gold anjbta Blr Inmbraa, 

My lord waa wool to bawa** 

Sometime* there are three line* together before each cauda, u 
in Sir Perc e val and Sir Dfffrerant and other* 

Laf, lytbea to ina 
Two werdea or tbr* 

Off ona that wm f*Jr end fir 
And f*Ila in id* Bghtoi 
HW rich !• natna waa PerryTtUa, 

Ha waa foateda In th* fella, 

Ha drank* water af Iba w*Bc 
And yitta waa ba wyghial 
HW tadir waa * nohla man* 

Fro th* tyma that ba beewna* 
lHebe wwthJppa ha waaa 

When ba wai made knyxbtaj 
In Kynf Art hare* hanlla, 

Baata by-laffada af iBa, 

PeenmDa tbry |ua byra ealk. 

Who ao redW ryghta. 

YThSle, u this example show*, there ere different length* of line 
they are not *11 In right* and sixes. Sir Libra to*, particularly 
make* rcry pretty play with a kind of ibort metre and a peculiar 
sequence of the rimes 

That maid* Vac Ide In hall* 

Bcf*r* th* knight** all* 

Aad *rlda i My lord Art boor! 

A CM tber W befall*. 

War** wHUjta* walla 

Wa* dtttt aoa of dotoarl 
* ftlkit t, MJt 

ti-t cn. m 


S> tn wlret tt. Cfl r~j, 
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By lady of Bt*adrme 
Is brewjjht Ln ifcrooc prboaw 
Thai waa *f ffrot raioor j 
P rhi prmith tba Mnda ber a kjdftrt 
TTkb harts food and B*bt 

Ta win* her wtLh boaoar 1 . 

The eaatda t* osnally of alx eyDablea bat there k a T*rWtj 
with four fonnd In part of Sir Revet 

Thai «r) is ben ha*aa to tlddo 
lib srfwtd be hsnx npaa U lU* 

Gert with mrd | 

Basis m armor on him aonc 

was baa Is the fertha sam* 

Toward that ford. 

X Qsa Lkst ha nadda ba war 
Of b faraaw that warm Lbar 
Ilia forte aebaodai 
“With traaoon worth ha tbsr bl>a< 

A ad t-hrocht of b Bf-daw 
Kr ba hem wwode* 

The rtw is a lyrical *tanm, and there are other ljriaal 
forma. One of the romance* of Ootavian k In the old I’totco^J and 
old Freuch mmanre which, by ronndaboot waj*, came to Scotland, 
and waa uaed fa the aerenteenth century fa honour of Babble 
Simeon, the piper of Kilbarchan, and, thereafter, by Allan Ramaey 
Ferguaaon and Burn*, not to apeak of later poeta. 

Tba kajjht waa fftad to ska pa so. 

As rrsry sou b ftwtn bjw foo| 

Ha msj^w bits tm mm aad mf 
That 7 Iks day 

Ta waoda and safla that ehyid fww fra 
Aad (bat palfraj* 

The rindng Mart Artkrr k fa a fhrwirite eight-line atanra . 
Str Tritbrtm, fa moat way* exceptional, rm* a lyrical ■tare, like 
one of thoae fa the collection of I*nrence Iflnot, and eery nnllke 
anything that waa permissible fa the French achoola of narratire at 
that time. It may be remembered, howertr that the Italian 
romance* of the fourteenth cantary and later mod a form of re r ae 
thxt, at fuTt,-wi* lyrical, the oiiaoa mma them are other alfinWea 
fa Italian and Engli s h popclar Uteratore, u compared with the 
French, common qoalltlca which it woaU be loteroating to rtndy 
farther 4 

The French original* of thewe T*n gTb>i romances aro wimnat 
mrfrcrtally fa abort ccopleti, the ordinary reran for all mltfecti, 

‘LlIUwh. lACTsn. < Qu«— flris.^T.rtB. 
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after t he ehanxmx de pat* bad grown old faihloood 1 On lie 
whole, and considering bow well understood the abort couplet 
wu In England eren in the thirteenth century e.g In The Ovd and 
the Nightingale, it b rather surprising that there ibouM be inch 
a large dis cre pancy between the French and the Eng l id) forma. 
There nre many anomalies , thus, the ftaller leralon of Ipomedon, 
by a man who really dealt fairly and made a br»To effort to get the 
French spirit Into Engilth rime, la in rtma couie while the ahorter 
Jpomedon, scamped wort by acme poor hack of ft minstrel, la In the 
regular French couplet. It ahould be noted here that time cent/* 
b later than couplets, though the couplet* laat better finally 
coming to the front again and winning easily In Oovfetsio Amanlit 
and In Tht Ronaunt of tht Rote. There ere many example* of re- 
writing tale* in conpleta are re-written far atanxa* Sir Hero, In 
the ember port, b cmt>, SIt b another Horn CMIda b 

hr the Thopat rerae it U the same atory a* King Horn, though 
with other s ou r c e^ and different name* and incident*. 

In later timcw, the octosyllabic rerae rccorcra It* rlace, and, 
though now form* are employed at the do»o of the Middle Age*, 
inch a* rime royal (ep. in Generydes) and the heroic couplet 
(In Clariodu * and Sir Gllhert Hny*a Alexander), still, for simple 
popular use, the ihort Terae U the most conrenlent, a* Is pro red by 
the chap-book romance*, Sir Eger and RortraU and Lilian— oho, 
one may »y by Sir Darid Lrndaoy ■ Sgmrt hlddrvm. Thecuriou* 
riming «Hiterutbe rerae of the Avmtyrt of ArtAure and Rauf 
Ooilftar lasts well in Scotland but it bad rterer been thorou gh ly 
established a* ft narratlre measure, and, though It is one of the 
form* recognised *nd exemplified in king Jaxne* VTs Art of 
Poctie Its 'tumbling Terae’* it there regarded as most fit for 
“flyttog*," which waa. Indeed, ft* u*oal function In the end of 
its dan. 


AID tern tbo blank rerae came up in the middle of the four 
tcenth century and waa chiefly used for romance Evert Plcre- 
mow being the only considerable long poem to be compared in 
weight with The Troy Book or Tht TTar* of Alexander though 
there are other* of lea compass which are itfll remarkable enough. 
Where the Terse came from is not known dearly to anyone and 
can only bo gu cased. The fact* are that, whereas the old Ttrso 


‘ TUr * M lira tt* Fnui-* XofaXmmt-Btrrt bbuHi 

fllT iV ** ' ***• U** Tomxame* *r» taiu r»J fn*a Prmth 

U* 7WW. U4 Sir rtrwmim. ul Or* lOmCr* •* d* Kru-tdyU 

* tlk4 - ***“»*• • Dr W^ U Wop tMlBkslI/ t* 

lk» Tmck, to \i* tTtU ol OoiVr W DucCk*. 
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begin* to show many signs of decay before the Oaaqueat, and 
reappears after the Oooquesi in rery battered shapes, in Layamon 
and The Batumy and The Proverix of Alfred, the new order, of 
which WUUam of Palermo is the earliest, has dearly aaeertalned 
*ome of the main prineiplea of the ancient Teutonic line, and adherea 
to them withoot any t ixcwal ve difficulty The rtno of theae alllte- 
ratlre romances and of Tan gi and, and of all thereat down to Dunbar 
and the author of So&tuh FeUde, is regular with rales of It* own, 
not wholly the tame M those of Old English epdo, but partly so, 
and norer at all like the hd pleas modloy of I^yamon. It mart hare 
boen hidden away somewhere underground— continuing in a purer 
tradition than happens to hare found Its way into extant manfl 
script*— tm, at last, there is a striking reriral in the reign of 
Edward UL There ore Rome hint* and indications In the meantime. 
Qi rahl os the untiring, the untamed, with ids quick wit and Ills Ilrely 
interest In all manner of things, has a note comparing the Welsh and 
the English lore of alliteration— as he compares the part-singing of 
Wales with that of the north country He giro* En glish examples 
Good W tosrodsr* fiaen and wiadatn, 

a regular line, like those of the fourteenth century and unlike the 
practice of Layamon. Plainly, many things went on betides what 
U recorded in the surdTing manuaoipt*. At any rate, the result In 
the fourteenth century aUlteratire poems la a noble one. 

The plot* of the romance* are, like the style of them, not so 
monotonous aa at first appears. They are Dot all incoherent, and 
incoherence is not found exdnsiTolj in the minstrels tales there 
are {knits of composition in seme of Chaucer's stories (ep. The 
Alan of Lana* Tale), as manifest as those which he satirised in 
Sir Thopax. A great many of the romances are little better than 
hackneyed repetitions, made by an easy kaleidoscopic shuffling of 
a fow simple dement*. Perhaps Str Bevee la the best example of 
the ordinary popular tale, the roediend book of chlralry with all 
the right things in it It might hare been produced in the ««me 
way as The Knight of the Burning Petile, by allowing the audience 
to prescribe what was required. Lho heros father is murdered, 
like Hamlets the hero U disinherited, like Horn he is wooed by 
a fair Pajnlm princess he carries a treacherous letter, like Hamlet 
again, “and booreth with him his own death* ho I* separated 
from his wife and children, like Bt Eustace or Sir Isumbras and 
exiled, like Ha on of Bordeaux, for causing the death of the king's 
socl The horse Arundel is Ho Bayard in The Fokt Some qf 
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Afmon, and lie giant Aacapart Ii woo over like Ferumbras 1 In 
the French original there waa one conspicuous delect — do dragon. 
But the dragon it supplied, most liberally and trith greet mcccaa, 
in thoEngfuh verriim. It mote* cme think of a good puppet-show 
for example, the play of 1km Gayferc *, which drew Don Quixote 
into a paaskrn. “ Btay jour worship, and consider that those Moor* 
which yonr worship it ro otin g and slaying are not real Moot*, but 
pasteboard I" Saracen* are cheap in the old romance*, King Horn 
rode oot one day and bagged a hundred to bU own sword. Yet 
there are differences , in S\t F ervsxbrat, w h ic h U no rery ambitious 
poem, but a story which ha* shared with Sir Berts and Sir Git jr 
the fhrottr of simple audience* for many generations, there is 
another kind of fighting, because It comet from the Old French 
epic school, which girea full particulars of every combat, on the 
some scale as the Iliad. So far the work It more solid than in 
Sir Beret. There are worso things, howerer than the poppet-show 
of chivalry The story of (7wy of TTarvrict, for instance, It aome- 
thiDg of a trial for the mott reckless and moat a Gothic" reader 
instead of the brightly coloured Agorot of Sir BeTe* or King Horn 
and their adversaries, there is a doleful, stale religion in it, a most 
trashy mixture of asceticism (like the legend of St Alexins), with 
the moat hackneyed adventure*. Kot that commonplace adventures 
need be doll sometime* even an increased acquaintance with 
parallel* and variants and to forth may heighten the Interest, at 
when Dorn returns in disguise and sits down In the “beggars row " 
It is natural to think of the beggars at the foot of the hall In the 
Odytscj there b the tame kind of tcene in an Irish popular tale 
(i?iiimOT* r X where a recognition takes place like that of King Horn. 
In comparing them, one teems to get, not, indeed, any dear theory 
of the way In which the Ideal of stork* are carried about the world, 
but a pkoaant sense of the community of stories, so to speak, and 
of the relation between stork* and real life, In different ages and 
place*. 

TradLtknal pkrta like those of the fairy tales appear In 
medieval romance* not often enough, one is fndrrtod to aay and 
Dot alwaji with any distinct superiority of the literary to the 
popular oral Ter*k*i. One example Is StrA&adas, which is the 
story of the grateful ghost, the travelling companion, Tke Old 


» a waUiM h*« ho t iMd hlna Mir Jlrrn iM rm tMi(i hi TUnt 
** — unrir »i li» uw Um*. CL 
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Witea Tale. Thfa *tory one of the bat known to all languages, 
bai a strange power to keep It « element* free of contamination. 
It U found In many mixed form*, it la true, but some of the latoat 
folklore renkma are dfatlnet and coherent. There is an Irfah 
mrakn {Peanly of On World, gfren by I^nninlo In Gaelio and 
EngHah) which, when compared with Sir Awtadas, seem* to prore 
that the authors of the metrical romance* might poaafbly bare dooe 
better If they bad attended to the narrative, like the staple teTlen 
of Wry taka, without troubling themselves a* to th* rhetoric of the 
French *chool Another example of the same *ort can be obtained 
by comparing Sir Pertxval with same of the folklore analogue*. 
Sir Perceval U one of the tlmpleai of the old romance* t It soeaa 
at Drat almost like a rude burlesque of the GonU del GratzL It b 
now commonly thought to be taken from an earlier loci French 
Torsion of the mme subject However that may be, It ihowi the 
common rough new of the English aa compared with the French 
talc* It 1 * foil of spirit, but It fa not gentle. Perdral In thb 
romance Is not like the Pcrdml of Wolfram or of Malory he fa a 
roll I eking popular hero who hi under* Into great exploit*. Tl* 
style, eren for thfa *ort of motive, fa rather too boisterous. Again, 
In thfa case, a* with Sir Amada*, there may be found a traditional 
oral rendering of some of the sum matters which. In point of 
stylo, b better than the English metrical romance. The aeon 
of the discourteous knight breaking In and Insnlting tho king fa 
found In the wot Highland tale of TAa JCniffkt qf Ou Red Skidd, 
In Campbell's collection, and It fa told there with greeter command 
of language and better effect. 

"Breton lay*" hare been mentioned the name meant for 
the En glhh a short s to ry In rime, llko those of Marie do France, 
taken from Celtic s o in tea Same of these were more oamplex than 
others, but they were no tot *pun out like the romance* of Bora 
and Qny, and the beat of them are Tory good to the way they 
manago their plot Moreover there fa something In them of that 
romantic mystery which fa leas common to medieval literature than 
modern readers geaessBy suppose It Is ant often to bo found la 
the professional fiction of the Middle Ago. But tho Breton lays 
are nearer than other romance* to the popular beDefr out of 
which romantic marvels are drawn, and they retain something 
of their freshness. The beat to Engl l»h are Sir Or/to ami Sir 
LcnmfaL. Tbe first of these, which fa the stray of Orpheus, fa a 
proof of what can be done by mere form the <-1 a»Wi 1 foils fa 
completely taken over and turned into a folry tale , hardly any 
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thing U left to It except what It owe* to the Breton form 
(of thought and expression). It I* a story bk« that of young 
Tamlane In the ballad, a reecne from the fairy for Plato hs» 
become the firiry king, and everything ends happily Eorydlce b 
brought beck In safety There b nothing wrong hi the description 
of It a* a “Breton bj ” for it U wholly inch a tale u the Breton*, 
and many other people, might bare told without any saggeatlwi 
from Greek or Latin. The EngHnh poem (no original b extant 
In French) la an utterly different thing from the rambling tales 
of chivalry It haa much of the quality that b found In some 
of the brdbala and in time, through some strange fortune, It 
became Itaelf a ballad, and wa* found In Shetland, not very long 
ago, with a Norse refrain to It 1 

The different version* of Iaanfid — LandaraU In couplet*, 
Lcnrafal Jlifes of Thomas Chestre, In nma conit, and the de- 
generate Sir Lambnrtil of the Percy MB — hare been carefully 
•ladled and made to exhibit acme of the ordinary pi o ceaa ea of 
translation and adaptation. They come from Marie da France — 
Thomas Cheatre took something from the lay of Gratltnl beaidea 
the main plot of LanvuL The story b one of the beat known , the 
fairy bride— 

Tk» kloiV* dmnjttrr of Anion, 

ThU b an UJ# of th* flirt# 

Is ocssn full fklr to •••— 

and the lot* of her, through the breaking of her command. Tk* 
Wedduuj of Sir Gatcaln, which, In another form, b Tfi$ \Yift of 
Both * Talc b from the rune mythical region, and haa some of 
the same merit*. 

The rom a nce of Sir Libtam, “the fislr unknown," the son of 
Sir G a wain, b of different proportions, less simple and direct than 
Or/co or Lavn/aL Bat It keeps some of the rlrtnes of the fishy 
tale, and b one of the moat pleasing of all the company of Sir 
ThopaK Adventure* are too easily multiplied In It, but It b not a 
mere Jumble of stock Incident*. It b very like the story of Gareth 
fn Malory, and, along with Gareth, may hare auggeated eome things 
to Spenser for the story of the Red Cron Knight Also, the 
br eaking of the enchantment hi the castle of Bostrane may owe 
something to So* IAbtaat there s eem s to bare been an old 
printed edition of Lxbtta Duant ik*, though printed copy b 
extant The plot Is a good one, the expedition of a young and 
^^^d knight to resene a lady from enchantment It Is a pure 
* CUM. JU 3# U, Wo. is. 
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romance of knight errantry rery fit to be taken aa an example of 
that order and, possibly the beat of ail the riming tale* that keep 
simply to tike familiar edren tares of books of chinlry Sir Iibeacj 
take* a kmg time to reach the paiaoe of the two enchantm— 
* clerk on of nlgremajindo " — who keep the lady of Slnandan under 
their ipella In the ah&pe of a loathly worm. Bat the eianaioci 
and digressions hare aorne spirit In thorn, whI ryo oonfoslon. 

The elements of the plot in Str OavayM and the Ortnt 
Kniffhi 1 are rj indent and unreasonable u are to be found In any 
mythology No predao original has been found In French tut 
the chief adrecture, the beheading game proposed by the Green 
Knight to the reluctant courtiers of king Arthur occnri often In 
other atari ea. It cornea In one of the atorlee of OadmDnn In Irish* 
It comee, more than once, in the French romance* *-Q In La lTuU 
•ant Fran, one of the beat of the ahorter stortea, a atrange old- 
faahianeA cJiiTalrwi pilgrim 1 ! progress and tWa, too, aeta 
from king Arthur 1 ! court, and the hero U Gawaln. The beheading 
“jeopardy- la a most anccemfn] piece of unreaeoo “yon may cot 
off my head, if only I may hare a atroke at yon some other day" 
Sir Gawain enta off the Green Knight ■ bead the Green Knight 
picka It np be summom Gawaln to trarel and find him by an 
appointed day and submit his neck to the return -stroke. Hi* b 
good enough, one would imagine, for a grotesque romance one 
Iren the reader quoting aaffrt towtxia and reaffirming hla con- 
tempt for the Middle Age*. Yet this romanoe of Sir Oawtyns I* 
rery different from the ordinary books of chirairy It la one of the 
moat singular w orks of the fourteenth century and It la one of the 
strongest, both In Imagination and In literary art Hie author 
loses nothing of the fantastic xmlae of his plot on the contrary be 
does erorythlng posslWo to heighten the effect of It, to a grotesque 
sublimity whOe, at the hum time, he la concern od, as Shakespeare 
often la, to transform the folklore with which he la working, and 
make It play Into hla moral scheme. lie is a great moralist and 
be can use allegory but, In hla treatment of this story, his 
Imagination Is generally too strong for abstract methods. He 
suecoods (a rery remarkable feat) hi nrnVtng his renders accept 
strange adrentures as port of a reasonable mans life not 
smoothing away or suppressing abaordltlea, but getting out of 
them orerythlng possible In the way of terror and wooder and 

’ 8«* Chs+tW it »W, ItcU fun Li folk** onlind u f*x1 */ ik* 
w*rt •< U* i ct W M furi. 
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rn4n[r mockery *1*5, like flat of lie north cm myth* of Th ortn d the 
pant*. Allegory come* in, bat accidentally in the description of 
Gswain > shield and ft* derice, the "pen tangle,' with ft* rdfgfcra* 
njoflre — Gswain as tie •errant of Our Lady thu* ad ding •ome- 
iMng more to tie complexity of the wotL It b a different thing 
from the tlmple beauty of the Wry tale* and, on the other 
hand, the common fntllltlee of the minstrels are kept at a 
aafe distance by this author Hi* landscape is not that of the 
ordinary books Sir Gawaln Is not tent wandering in the ccm- 
rentkmid romantic seen cry, bat in the highland* of Wale* in 
winter all well known and understood by the poet, with thorough 
enjoyment of the eaaaon, "the flaky shower and w h i rlin g drift." 
Thb b not quite exceptional, for, though the winter pataagwi of 
the Scottish Chaucerian* are liter the aUileratiTe poet* generally 
were good at atonny weather but there la none equal to the poet 
of Sir Omaryns in thb kind of description. The three hunting 
scene* — of the hart, the boar and the fox- — serve to bring out hb 
talent further while the way they are placed In contrast with the 
Christmas rcreb in the castle, show at any rate, the writer* care 
for com position «jminetry of thb *ort may not be rcry difficult, 
but it b not too comm on at thb time. The temptation of Sir 
G a wain end the blandbhmtnta of the lady may hare been «ugge*ted 
by the French romance of Ider but, a* in the case of the other 
ordeal — the beheading game — the English poet ha* given hb own 
rendering. 

Sir TVutrem b a prat contrast to Sir Gmrajrxr though both 
work* are ambition* and carefully studied. The author of Sir 
Goicayn* took some old wire* tables and made them into a mag 
nl Scen t piece of Gothic art the other writer had one of the 
noblest stories in the worid to deal with, and translated ft into 
thin tinkling rimes. 

TtomiU mt bright rrfb, 

Tb* Mik brfcfet l*w*, 

That wmd frw *o4 frfl* 

And wubt tint w*a am, 

1* w*rid w»* non *o wtt* 

Of mil* that Ban twtt, 

'Wlihc^itra 81r Tmairi* 

Th*t *1 fuoM o t rrrw* 

On rromod*. 

D«*n bojfrth Tncatri* Qr* tim. 

Fsr bdfd *u hb mud*. 

Tbo Mrthor k to plased irith H» r r mm .tj of tcto tin ho 
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■H proper aense of hi* tragic theme. Trbtram and Jaeuit bad to 
wait Jong fbr their poet, hi England. 

The Tale qf Q amdy n may count fbr aotnethhig on the rat ire 
Engikh aide agairtrt the many borrowed French romance*. It b a 
ftory of the ycrrmgeet aon cruelly treated by hia tyrannies! elder 
brother, and coming to hi* own again with the help of the king of 
outlaw*. Thome* Ijodge made a norel out of it, and kept a 
number of inddecta— the defeat of the wreatier (the “champioan" 
aa ho is celled), the loyalty of Adam Spencer and the meeting with 
the outlaw* — end so three found their way to Shakeapeere, and, 
along with them, the apfrit of the greenwood and it* freedom. The 
TaU qf Gamely a U At Yon Like It, without Roaallnd or Cefia 
the motlre fas, naturally ranch aimpier than in the oorel or the 
play merely the poetical jnatlee of the young mu a adrentarre 
and restoration, with the humoroua popular flouting of respecta- 
bility in the opposition of the liberal outlaw* to the dkhonret 
elder brother and the atupid abbot* and priori. 

“Owl" myd* GwroeJyn, “*o break* I my bon 
Now I H*t* *CT®d tha* fre«nd** bar* I >001 
Gened not h* worth*, both* Sdnh and blood 
That rrtr do prtoor *r abbot any eoodl" 

The rer*e ia, more or Ire*, the nme aa that of Robert of Gloucrefer, 
and of the southern Legends qf Saints nowhere k It med with 
more freedom and spirit than to Gavtelyn 
Then aldt tba »akter kynjj *f octUr** 

"What mik* ya, jm|* men, nbr woo d* a rb iweaf" 

Otmriyn anawtrde tb* Unx with bta uauaa, 

“H* i*oai* n**de* walk* hi wood* that may not walk* t* town*i 
Sir w» walk* not h*er non ban for to do. 

Bat If w* m**t* wtth a d**r U *rfcnt* tiwrU, 

A* —pi t^at ban bntigty and mow no m*ta fjnd*, 

And b*a hard* by»t*d w n d«r woodaJynda." 

Gamttyn ia found only In MSS of Tie Canlerinrry Tales Skeal* 
conjecture la a fair one, that It w*a kepi by Chancer among 
hk paper*, to be worked up, tame day Into The Teaman i Talc 
Another romance, Ire* doady attached to Chancer’* work, the 
Talt qf Beryn (called Tkt Merchant! Second Talt) b abo, like 
Qamdyn, rather exceptional in Ha plot It h a comic atory and 
cotnre from the mat how Beryn with his merchandlao w*a dri ren 
by a atorm at are to a atrango harbour a city of practical joker* 
and bow he waa treoiod by the buigtrere there, and bard put to it 
to reenpe from their knarery; and how ho waa he] pod agalnat the 
aherpen by a reliant crippio, Geoffrey and shown the way to 
defeat them by trick* more impudent then their own. 
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The verso of Beryn b of the mme sort as hi Gamd&n, but more 
CTKrren often very brisk, bet wrootimea hilling into the tune of 
the early Ettrabethim doggerel drama 

thm two bwthrwo, Bwmdia nvl Bcnnx*, 

Jafin CV»**r ra Emp*roccr tt»t rifktfal w** of darua. 

Bat, on the other band, there ere good versos like tbe*o 

For oftrr rnt»ty doadtt thrr rorartli * ri*v won* 

Bo after tub «n»*tb boU, wW Mds eenwa. 

Tbero are, obrionsly, certain types and classes among the 
romance* medieral literature generally ran in conventional 
moulds, and It* client* accepted readily the well known tarn* of a 
itoTj and the favourite characters. But, at the fame time, In 
reading the romance* one ha* a continual scn» of change and of 
experiment , there is no romantic febooi ao definite and assured a* 
to make any one typo into a standard not eren Chancer succeeded 
hi doing what Chritlen hail done two centuries earlier in France. 
The Engllih romancer* bare generally too little ambition, and the 
ambition* and original writers are too indlridnal and peculiar to 
found any proper school, or to establish In England a roedleral 
pattern of nanatlre that might bo compared with the modem north 
Blr Tfccpe* b* berelh th» Corn- 

and the companions of Sir Thopat, who are the largest group, 
ncrer think of competing seriously with the great French authors 
of the twelfth century, the master*, a* they must be reckoned, of 
medieral romantic poetry The English, like the Italian*, were too 
late they mbsed the twelfth century and Its influences and ideals, 
or only took them op when other and still s tr ong er force* were 
declaring themselves. They failed to giro «hapo In English to the 
great medieral romantic theme* they faded In Sir Tnitrrm and 
the Middle Age* were at an end before Sir Thermo* Hilary brought 
out the nobleat of all purely medieral EngBib romances, translated 
from “ the French book ” that wu* then nearly three centuries old. 

Tbo relation of the romances to popular ballads 1* not ea*y 
to understand. The romance* and their plots go through many 
transformations Bom and Lauxfal are proof of this. Horn 
turn* into a ballad, and so do many othen the ballad of Or/co 
has been mentioned Bat it will not do to take the ballads In a 
lump as degenerate form* of earlier narrative poetry for the ballad 
I* essentially a lyrical form, and has Its own law*, independent of 
all form* of narrative poetry In extant medieval Fn ^TUVi , «ml i 
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a groat number of balladi ha to plot* which not only do not occur fa 
any known romanocs (which, of itself, would pro to Utile or nothing) 
but they are plainly not fitted for narrmtlTe of any length (tg Lord 
Randal, Sir Patrick Spent, The W\fe qf Uther o WeS). On tie 
whole. It team beat to snppo*e that the two forma of lyrical ballad 
and narratire romance were independent, though not fa antagonism, 
through all the Middle Ages, They swm to hare drawn thtir 
Ideas from different sources, for the moat part Though ahneat 
anything may bo made the wltfect of a ballad, there are certain 
kind* of plot that aoem to be specially fitted for the ballad and 
much leaa for the keg story fairy ad i mim es, like that of Tanv 
lane, heroic defence* agsinat odds, like that of Parcy Reed and, 
before all, tragic stories, like Annie of Lochryan or the Douglas 
tragedy The romance*, an a rule, end happily but there b do 
inch law In balls da It will bo found, too, that the romance* 
which hare moat Ukeoea* to ballads are generally among those 
of the thorter and simpler kind, like Or/oo and the Lai U Freine. 
The question Is made more complicated by the me of ballad 
meartrro for khm of the later romance*, like The Knight qf 
CStriety a itrango session of The Chevalier de Ocntcy. Of Robin 
Hood and Adam Bell and many more, it it hard to say whether 
they are to be ranked with ballads or with romances. Bat all 
this b mn t br for an o t he r enquiry 



CHAPTER XIV 


METRICAL ROMANCES, 1200—1500 

n 

The metrical romance* which farm daring three ceotarie* m 
dtotinctito feature of our literature mtut in no More be regarded a* 
in fcwUted phenomenon. They begin under tbe arapice* of the 
twelfth century renascence. They supply a want while feudalism 
hwta. And they begin to ranbh when feudalism crumbles hi the wan 
of the Rore*. It ha* been already said that legend and lore were 
the two main theme* of tbe twelfth century literary rerolt against 
earlier rellglcrai traditions, and 5t b not without significance that 
they were precisely the theme* of thli nerw erection, the romance. 
It b true that the crusading real, and occarional Christ iani s in g 
teodendea, which characterise aome of the romance*, still point to 
mili tant religious forces, hot religion ctaae* to supply the Initial 
hnpolje, or to giro direction. The raison efftre of the romance* 
b of a aecnlar kind. It was felt to bo good to Indulge the fancy and 
to bear of lore, and *o legendary and historical narratltea and 
cheerfal lore-stm-ie* were, from time to time, related with no 
other mothe than th* tefflng of a good tale. The romance, then, 
obriouily fonni pert of; or L, perhaps, the requel to, that general 
emandpotory merr emec t in Cterataro which narked the twelfth 
century 

Bat the form and tone of tbe English romance were determined 
by more than ono conti deration. Political and social connection* 
with France and Brftnrmy rendered amHabfa a store of French 
material, and TYelsh tradition*, through the medium of Britanny, 
were found to increa*e that store. The morementi of tbe crusader* 
brought the weit Into clo*er touch with the cost And, amidst all 
there alien influence^ aomethlng of what vu nail to artlD persisted. 
Nor must Internal cocaideratlco* be entirely f o r go tten. Neither 
•odal nor intellectual dereloptacut failed to lcare Ua mark upon 
tM* branch of literature. VToman bad come to bo regarded a* of 
more Importance than ertr lu the community The literary tend en 
dc* which made for lorotale* fonnd their counterpart In the striilng 
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toward* Uglier Ideal* of oondoct In reUtfoo to woman. Marmtwi 
became more refined and a code of chlralry was eTtdred. 
Heightened wnriblllty wu, morcorcr rerealcd In the lncrorsed 
appreciation of the beautiful — the beauty of womanhood, the 
beauty of nature, the beauty of noble oondact And the refine- 
ment of fancy made fairyland aeem poeaible. 

Jean BodcTa daaaificatJon of the romance* ha* already been 
mentioned. Regarding them, howerenr, from the point of view 
of the motlrea and infiomee* they embody It i> aeeo that they 
fall Into certain group* Oarohngian or Old French, Old English, 
classical, oriental and OcJUc. 

The Qarollnglan element 1* represented In medleral English 
romanoo by Btr Otnd, Roland and Vcmagu and Sir Fenmbra a 
The flirt ia an account of a Saracen attack upon Franco. Sir 0 tael 
fa the Saracen esnksary who insultingly define Charlemagne In Mi 
own hall and h, In consequence, challenged by Roland. A atifT 
fight follow* but, In amwer to Charlemagne a prayers, a white 
dore alights upon the ahouldera of the Saracen , whereupon he 
capitulate* and undertake* to embrace the Christian faith. Roland 
and Tomapu deal* with Charlemagne 1 * exploit* In Spain. It* 
main Incident conalata of a combat, apread otot two day*, between 
Roland and Vcrnagn, the gigantic black champion of the sultan of 
Babylon. At one point of the protracted duel the giant ia orcr 
come with deep and thia leads to an exhibition of knightly 
courtesy Bo far from *«Hn^ adrantago of Ma al umbering rlral, 
Roland *cek» to make tho*e dumber* ooay by hnprorldog a 
rough pillow beneath hU bead. Sir Ftrtanbrxu relate* the capture 
of Rome by the Saracen boats and it* relief by Charlemagne. The 
usual combat take* p**™ this time between Ollrler and Fennnbraa, 
■on of the aoltan of Babylon. The Saracen la, a* ureal, o r creom e 
and accept* Christianity Hit idster Florlpaa, who t* in loro with 
the French Or Guy afterward* her husband, aaahta the Christiana, 
and both brother and shier are anbeequently rewarded with 
territory In Spain. 

In theee work* there b obrlonsly embalmed the fierce heroic 
temper of tho Oarohnglan era. The anhmting apirft is that of the 

enmdea Saracen dbamj^ on* are conshtently worsted and fbxtJhly 

pemnded, after aanguinary combat, of the bean tic* of 
doctrine. Tbe cMralroos Ideal Is still hi the and 

the self restraint and courtesy of Christian heroes are shown 
to contrast faroorably with the brutal manner* of Saracco 
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nnim Bat chivalry, u Rich, b still a battle-fidd grace ib 
ioftentng vlrtae* have yet to bo developed In oilier spheres of 
activity Tbe glory of ■womanhood Ees in ferocity and daring In 
a strong initiative, if need* be, in affaire of loro. Fkrripa*, In 
Sir Fcrtenbrtu, for the die of her lore, deceive* her father 
OTerpowm her g oT cr De as and brain* a jailor and other Caro* 
llngbn heroine* like Blanch eftow and Guiboux are aimllarij 
formidable. 

The romance* which spring directly from English *011 are 
animated by cseectiaTlj different motive* and reflect a different 
aodetj from that of the French group. In Harriot and Horn, 
in Gay of TTanrtei and Berea qf Hamtovn there exbb 
primarily the viking atmosphere of tenth centnry England, 
though the tag**, in their actual form, have acquired, through alien 
handling, a certain crusade colouring. In Hon, for instance, 
Saracens are subatitnted far viking* in plain disregard of historical 
reriiimilltade and again, In Gay qf TTanrick, the English 
legend has been Invested with frtah motive* and relentlerelj 
expanded with adventure* in Paynim. After removing auch 
excrescence*, however, we shall find something of earlier English 
conditions. Such situations ss they depict, arising ont of usurpa- 
tion on the part of faithless guardians of royal children, spring, in 
a great measure, out of pre-Conquest unsettkment They were 
situations not uncommon in the day of tmaD kingdoms and res U eat 
vfldng bordea Harriot is a talo of how a Danish prince and an 
English prince* came to their own again. The hero, son of the 
Danish king Blrkabeyn, b handed over by his wicked guardian 
Godard, to a fisherman Grim, to be drowned. A mystic light, 
however rereads llavclok’s royal birth to the simple Grim, who 
saves the situation by cro ssing to England. They land at Grimsby 
a town that still cherishes the name of Havdok and the characters 
of the tale, In lb atreeb and Ha seal and the hero, by a happy 
coincidence, drifts, as a kitchen -boy into the household of Godrich, 
guardian of Goldbargh. This guardian, however U no better than 
Godard, for he has likewise deprived tbe daughter of the En ^ hh 
Aethtiwold of her inheritance. Havdok b a strong, handsome 
youth, who soon becomes famous for feels of strength whereupon 
Godrich, who had promised Aethelwold that be would marry 
Gold burgh to tbe "best man" In the country maliciously keeps 
his feoenbo by forcing her to marry his “cooks knave," a 
popular bero by reason of hb athletic deeda By degrading 
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GoWbarph Into a churl's wife, Godrich hope* to make his hold 
npon her inheritance t een i n. The princes* naturally be wall* her 
lot when W away by HaTelok, but she becomes reconciled when 
mysterious *3jm assure her ae they bad prerioTwly awnxed Grim, 
of her hatband • royal origin. Meanwhile, tie faithful Ubbc, who 
baa set matten right In Denmark, appeara la F.nrfand, when all 
wrong* are righted and the united fn tarot of hero and heroine 
are straightway assured. 

Hom It a rfldng story plainly adapted to romantic end*. 
Die hero is the youthful too of the king of Saddene (Isle of 
Man\ who, after the death of bit father at the band* of raiding 
Saracen* (rikingt), la turned ft drift to a rudderiese boat Wind 
and tide bring the boat with It* Bring freight to the land of 
Werierneeee (Wlrralf), where the princes* Itymcnhfld, falling 
In tore with the ttxanded hero, endeavours, with womanly art, to 
win hi* lore fa return. Horn 1* knighted through Hymen- 
al IkTs good office* but, before be can turrender hfawJf to the 
pleamnt bondage of lore, he long* to accomplish knightly deed*. 
He therefore deports to queat of adventure, but Ieore* behind 
him a traitorous companion, Hkenhhd, who reveal* to the king the 
•ecret of the k una Horn b banished and only return* on learn- 
ing that RymenhDd 1* about to wed. He appear* fa pilgrim garb, 
b forgiven and rescue* the prince*e from a dbtaatefal suitor. But. 
after marriage, the old knightly Instinct* again avert tbem*clra* 
and be cr oss ci to Buddcne, which he rid* of farad era Die 
treacherous Flkcuhfld bad, howerer, In the meantime carried ofT 
RymenhJld, and Horn, after avenging thb deed, return* ooce more 
to bb homeland, thl* time not alone. 

In the pooderon* but popular Gtcf qf TTcrrcicA we recog 
nl*e a tedious enpanaion of a *ilrrfog E ng lis h legend. Sir Guy 
was regarded a* a national bero, wbo, by hb victory over 
Cbibrand the Done, bod rescued England from the grip of the 
Invader In the romance thb appear* — but fa company with 
other episode* *Uch destroy tho simplicity of the earlier narrative, 
ctmTuao It* motive and change it* colouring. When he first 
come* on the scene, Guy U madly fa lore with Felice the 
beautiful daughter of the earl of Warwick but hb suit b denied 
on account of hb inferiority of standing, for he b but the no of 
the earl's steward. He, therefore, venture* abroad, *nd returns In 
a fow years, laden with honour* but only to be repulsed once 
more by hi* too scrupulous mhtxesa, wbo now fear* wedded 
Hfo may tramfann ber hero Into a stothfa] and tnrgid knight 
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Odct man he gore abroad tod, after briik rampalgnSng, be b 
welcomed on bb retom by Aetbebtzm, at wbore requret ho ridt 
Northumbria of an taoUabto dragon. After thb, Felice con hold 
cot no locgcr The loren are tmlted , twit Dow Goj beglna to 
entertain .empire. The rat of bb life b to be spent b hardship 
and penance, and be tea re* again for imeouth Undo. He returns 
In due comae to And Hog Aetheistan hard pressed by the Danish 
An bif bat Gay's orerthrow of Oolbrand s&rea the kingdom and be 
set* oat forth with on hit way to Warwick. DUgulaod aa a palmer 
ho find* hi* wife engaged in works of charity bat, witbont rer rating 
hi* Identity ho atoi colly retire* to m neighbouring hermitage, where 
the much triod couple are finally tmlted before be breathe* hi* b*t 
Betti of Hamlavn, like Horn, springs from English soO, 
bat the transforming pr e xeat traced In the one b completed 
In the other. Here* present* *Imo*t entirely crusading teodendea, 
bat few trnceo remain of the earlier form. Bore*, who baa been 
despatched as a thro to heathen porta by a treacherous mother 
ultimately anira* at the coart of the Saracen king Ettdjtl 
H ere be is the redpient of handsome fkTours, and la offered 
tha band of the prince* Joaian, on condition that ho for 
die* the Christian frith. This be refuse* to do, bat the ralcrar 
ho display* In staggering exploit* still keep* him In flirour and 
Jorian, for hia lore, la prepared to renounce her natlre god*. The 
king beam of tld*, »»d Berea is committed to a neighboaring 
potentate, by whom he b kept In a horrible dungeon for totne 
■ e r en year*. AfleT a marrellons escape from hi* terrible rur- 
roandlngi, Bere* leeks oat Jotlan, ami both flee to Cologne, 
w h ere they are duly wedded. The hero** career coctlnue* to be a* 
trcntfol ea orer bat he U finally Induced to taro toward* home, 
where be succeeds In regaining hit inheritance, and U recognised 
as a worthy knight by the reigning king Edgar 

In attempting to estimate the contribution made by these four 
works to Middle English romance, It most be remembered that t 
although they origkakt, uMnatriy from the England of the 
Tiking*, of Aethdstan and Edgar, they hare all been to tidied 
with later foreign influences In them may be peredred, bow 
orcr an cmderdoped chlrairy as aril as reminiscences of Old 
Erglish lifo and thought. The code of chlrairy U as yet anfor- 
mnlated. In //arrioi we aco the simple Ideal of righting the 
wroag. In Horn and Gtry qf TVmrviot U perceptible a refinement 
of 10T* which makes fur asceticism but the lore details are not, In 
general, elaborated In accordance aith later chlrolroo* tdpwfr 
t U U CB. XiS JfJ 
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HymenhUd tod Josian both woo and are wooed , but they kck 
the violence of CarolingUn heroine*. In Felice alooe do we find 
trace* of that exnpaloca nlcene* encouraged In the cr*. of the 
courts of lore. With regard to the eiistewoe of earlier English 
remhdtcencea, In both Horn and Hazxioi can be Been the Joy In 
descriptions erf the sea. characteristic of Old English rorie. Both Guy 
and Berea, again, hare their dragons to encounter after the fsahicc 
of Beowuli He marvellous, which, to tome extent, appears In 
Havdoi, la of the kind found In Germanic folk lore It b dbthx* 
In Ita eaacDce from the product of Ocltlo fancy He plebeian 
element* In the ame work, which embody a detailed deaeripdeo 
of humble Ufe, and which are In striking oontmt to the mxmo- 
tonons aristocratic colouring erf the romance eke where, witness, 
undoubtedly to a primitive pre-Oonqumt community And, Inst, 
Guy's great fight with Colbraal breathe* the motive of patriotism 
— the motive of Byrhinoth — rather than the religious seal which 
fired crusading heroes In their aingle nrrmbat a. 

He English medieval romanoe levied contributions also upon 
the literature of antiquity Both levlea were doe neither to 
ermadlng seal, which loved to recall Cfcarkmagnea great fights 
agmiuat Saracen boats, nor to the Impulse which clung tightly to 
native history and homespun atorioa. Hey ware, rather the out- 
come of a cberiiiicd oooodt baaed on a piece of Ingenious etymology 
according to which Englishmen, aa inhabitant* of Britain, held 
tbem*elvea to be of Trojan deecent In virtue of Bratus. In thb 
way did the literature of antiquity suggest itaolf aa, to some extent, 
an appropriate field for the badnea* of rontnndng Th* Out 
Uytioriale qf tko Destruction of Troy and King Ahsawndar may 
be taken a* typical of this daw He former of thoao cooalat* 
of en epitome of the vrell-kmnm story with, however, many 
modification* characteristic of medieval genius. It acts forth the 
antique world Interpreted In term* ofmedievnUsm Greek warfare, 
Greek custom* and Greek religion allko appearing In the garb of 
the Middle Age*. And, together with these changes, were tacitl y 
Introduced fairy reminiscence* and magical rietniy Bat, moat 
interesting of all. In the Troy narrative, are tbo*e> elements of the 
story of Troll us and BrUdda taken over from Benoit do 8te More, 
and subsequently moulded into ooe of the world's greatest siorim 
In K\*g A Imxunder wo sec fashioned the historical and h^cod- 
ary hero, hi* career being supplemented with bosta of fanciful stork* 
drawn from tho east. Ills birth U alike mjstcriijo* and marroilmti. 
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Hi» youth and manhood are pawed In prodigtoo* rmdertaiingH. 
He tame* the fiery Bucephalus. He captarea Tyre md bam* 
Tbebe*. Dario* fell* before him. He advances through Poria end 
onwards to the Gmgta, conquering on Ids -way th© great Poma 
of India. HI» homeward journey fa a p rogram throogh wonderland. 
All the magic of the east lie* eoccentmted In Us path he pa»e* 
by crowned cake* and mjsterfous tree*, sod behold* In the 
distance, diffi sparkling witH diamond*. He I* ultimately poisoned 
by * friend and hcmonrably buried fa a tomb of gold. 

The ruling root! re of these dawical romances, as compared 
with other* of their kind, U clearly that of depleting, on 1 large scale, 
the heroic dement to humanity and of pointing out the glories of 
farindhle knighthood Thrf concern tbemselre*, not with chiralnxu 
lore, but with chivalrous -rakruT and knightly accomplahinent*. 
Thdr aim is to point to the more masculine dement* of medieval 
chivalry The joy of battle is everywhere articulate — not least so 
fa the picturesque moTementa of warlike bodies, and fa the varied 
sound* of the battlefield. Tho method of developing this motlre 
h, for the most part, by bringing the west Into touch with the 
east. The treasuries of Babylonian and antique fable are ran- 
sacked to glorify the theme of warlike magnificence. The wider 
mental horizon and the taste for wonder* which attracted oon- 
temporariea fa MandarUldt Trnvtlt are hero enlisted In tho wort 
of romance. 


Closely akin to the Alexander romance b fli chard Ccncr d* 
Idem, which may therefore, be considered here, though ha story Is 
not of either east cm cr chsekal origin. The scheme fa both Is much 
the rune. Richard's birth b mysterious as was Alexander’*. In 
earty manhood Rkhard wreathe® out the Urn a heart Alexander 
tames Bucephalus. Both march to the east to perform great 
thing* both are presented as types of tulonms greatness. In 
the romance Richard appears a* the son of Henry II and the 
beantifol enchantress Oassodoriea Ho is imprisoned In Germany 
a* the. mult of an escapade on Ms way home from the Holy Land, 
and it b here that be tears oat tho heart of a Don set loose in his 
cdl- Tho proclamation of a general enmde soon afterwards 
appeal* to Richard and he join* PhHrp of Franco on hi* war to 

, Tb ?, FlWl king b ccwbtently treacherous and jealous, 
while Richard b no lew hasty sad pasdovote, nrd. In consequent*, 
reptora are frequent. After avenging an Insult received from 
Qpna, Rkhard hasten* to Syria, where light succeeds fight 
with great regularity and the Sarancn* under Baladfa ore gradually 

?y-j 
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discomfited. At last a trow of three yeara is arranged, at which 
point the romancer Is content to conclude. He romance U one of 
the moat itlrring of the whole group. It deni* with the cnaadea, 
tint It* central theme, Hie that of the Alexander saga, la the gloriflea 
tioa of the rnmanco of war the exaltation of the lighting hero. It 1% 
moreorer fiercely patriotic. Scorn la heaped on the braggadocio of 
the French, and the drawing of Philip a character I* fcr from flatter 
Ing. On the other hand, Ooeor do lion ■ haughty arrogance U the 
glory of Eogiialanen , on hi* aide fight St George and biff battalion* 
of angel*. HU h rrm/m r appear! u grim a* hli blowa. He featU 
on Saracen* and proTldo* the «hib dkh for Saracen amb**aadon 
Hie ideal man of action, aa bore depicted, b one In whom the 
element* are mixed He i* by ao mean* deficient In knightly 
instinct* and courtesy but, mingled with these, ore coarse-grained 
characterbtica. He I* rude and blunt, forcefbl and earelc* of 
reatralnt— all of which trait* repreaent the FnglUh contribution 
to the heroic picture. 

Oriental fahlo appear* In Kngli*h romance with other effect* 
than were obtained in the work of King Alucamder The more 
Tolnptnons quail tic* of the out, for Instance, are reproduced in 
Flore i and Rlaneh&ow and remit In a rtylo of romance tolerably 
dbtlnct. In The Seven Sage* of Rome, ngnin, the story book U 
employed in oriental faahlon. Ihe heroino of the first, Blanch efl our 
U a Christian princow carried off by the Saracen* In Spain and 
■nbaeqnently educated along with their young prince Flore*. 
Ghfldbh frieodihlp derelop* into lore; and Flare* U promptly 
remored — but not before hi* lady ba* giren him a moglo ling 
which will ttUTiijh when tbo glrcr U b danger Danger aoon 
thnsoten* her In the *hape of Gil*e aocmntkm bat Ibi* peril, being 
retailed to Flore# by moon* of hb ring, h duly aerated, though 
«nb*cqneot treachery mcceod* in ilcapatcliing tbo princea to 
Fgjpi a* a alam Thither Flore# pence* her and, by dint of 
bribery and atratagetn, bo mcceed* In entering the seraglio 
where abo U detained. The Ineritablo d b corcry folio**, bat the 
anger of tbo emir haring ranbhod on hi* learning all the 
dreranrianoe* the trial* of the lor era come to a ploaiant end 
In thU work tho central thane Ii, ooco again, that of loro 
bat, In the m anner of treatment, there are rblblo certain 
departure* According to wwtem •taodareU, tho tone U, in fact, 
•omewhat aenlimentai It b felt thot aonj-atbring poariocs are 
not In to] red tbo whole seem* wanting in the quality of hardihood. 
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Fiona, for Instance, swoons In jwr tree sentimental fluhlon. He 
flodi heart »-ee*e In exfle by tracing his lady* name In flower 
design*. He win* Us ame by dint of magic and pertuarioa rather 
than bj the strength of Ha own right arm. An oriental colouring i* 
*l*o noticeable In the *enroom descriptions of garden and seraglio, 
a* well a* tn the part played by the magic ring. "We hare here 
material and motive* which enlarged the do m a in of the medlerral 
romance, and which appealed to Chancer when be set about 
writing hi* Squirt! $ Tali. In Tkt Stvtn Safftt of Hosts other 
ttipect* of the east are duly represented. Diocletian a wicked 
queen, falling In her attempt to enxn&re her stepson Florentine^ 
ridoiuly accuse* him of her own fell designs. lYhereopcm, 
FI otto 1 1 00 * *CTcn tutors plead on hi* behalf by relating eeTen 
talar of the perfidy of woman. The queen, as p l a in tiff relate* 
a corresponding number ffmrwning the wickedness of counsellors. 
The tales are told, the queen b tm masked and duly punished 
la an age dedicated by the west to the worship of women we 
ha to here represented tha unflattering estimate of womankind 
held by the east The framework and the derlce of a aerie* of 
tale* b, likewbe, oriental, and ao b the didactic tendency which 
underlie* the whole. The aim is to art forth the danger* to which 
youth b subject, not only from the deceit of men, but, also, from 
the wiles of women. 

Of far greater importance, however, than any of the foreg o ing 
Influence* b that derived from Celtic source*. The ttorie* of 
Arthur, of Triitram and Go wain, while, in r esp o n se to forma tire 
influences of the time, they prese n t certain details in common with 
the other romance*, hare yet a dbtinct atmosphere, fresh motive* 
and new colouring. Point* of rimibrity exist, but with a difference. 
The incessant combat* of the Carollngian «ngn find a counterpart 
b* tb® * dcrrfng-doe *" of Arthurian heroes As In Horn »T>d 
Harriot, the scene In the Celtic romances is laid in Britain but 
the background b Celtic rather than F-nglpJi. Again, just 
a* King Aittamdtr and Rithard Ccatr do Lion are taagnt 
Jtcais of splendid heroic figure*, so the glorification of Arthur I* 
the penbtent theme of thb Celtic work. And, lut, the lore-strain 
and the magic which came from tho coat, and were embodied In 
Floret and SlanoJitfour, ecu respond. In aocoe measure, with Celtic 
joasJoa and Celtic mrstldun. For such points of contact the 
tpfrlt of tho age nm*i bo held accountable for such difference* a* 
•xbt. Individual and mtkcal genius. 
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n» effect of tho Celtic genius opera English romance, If, Indeed, 
inch a rtatemcmt may be ventured upon, m j to reveal the passions, 
to extend tho fancy and to inculcate sensibility The Celtic element 
revealed lore u a passion In all lta fulness, a peualan laden with 
poerfHIltW, mysterious and awful In power and effect It opened 
op avenues to a ftdry land peopled with elvish forma and Ut by 
strange UghU. It pointed to an emltod chi miry and lofty ideal*, 
to a courtesy which was the outcome of a reffnaneot of •antlment 

In the romance of Sir Tristram 1* embodied the CWtio revela- 
tion of lorn The English poem b baaed on the version of Thomas, 
and U distinct from that of Brfnral This atnry of *deeth-marked 
affection l* well known how Tristram and tho fklr Iseult are 
fatally united by the magic lore-potion, quaffed in spite of 
Iseult* approaching union with Mark of Cornwall how their 
lore pershrt* in «plte of honour and daty bow Tristram mamw 
limit of the White Hand and comei to lie wounded In Britaimy 
how his wife, distracted with Jealousy falsely announce! the ominoui 
blade sail coming over the seas , and how the fair Iseult gildei 
through the hall and expire* cm the corpse of her farmer Jorer Here 
we fed that tho tragedy of lore has been remoradeasly enacted. 
It appeari to us as a new and irmhtfble force, differing alike 
from the blandishments of the east and the crudes**! of the north. 
A sense of mjstery and gloom enfolds it all like a misty refl otct 
calm and CTomkch. He problem is as enduring as life Itself 
Enchantment is snggeated by means of tho love-potion, yd the 
weakness is mortal, as, indeed. Is the sombre ribreix. Passion 
descends to the level of reality, and the oo mf ur ta blo medieval ending 
is sternly eedbewed. Lore is conducted by neither code nor nice 
theory It moves, simple, sensomu, passionate, to Its appointed end, 
and relentlessly reveals the poetry of life. 

In the romance* which deal with the relations between mortal 
and fairy wo find elements of the richest fancy Here and else- 
where, in this Celtic section, are discov ere d landscapes and scenes 
which charm the Imagination with their glamour and light Fays 
como and go, wrapped In ethereal beauty and horrible spirit-shapes 
appear to tho accompaniment of mad symphonies of tho el am rata 
Knights of fafcrie emerge out of weird forbidden tracts, strange 
enchantments dictating or following their various movement*. 
Myitlc commands lightly broken entail tragic penaltica, and 
mortals become the sport of elvish rid taut*. 

Of the r omanc es which relate to love-paanga between mortal 
and fairy Sir Ixoafal, Sir Or fro and Smari maybe taken a* 
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type*. In Sir Laanfal, the hero receive* loTC-farocra from a 
bcantifol fry, bat break* hi* bond by carelessly betraying hi* 
focret to the queen. Ho is condemned to death and abandoned 
by the fry, who, however, re tent* in time and, riding to Arthur a 
court, succeed* in carrying tho knight off to tho Iale of Avalon. 
Sir Or/to may be briefly described u a Celtic adaptation of the 
frmTOir r-Kxir-^1 ttory of Orpheus and Kury dice. Queen Heurody* 
b carried off Into fairyland, in ipito of all that human effort* can 
da Kin g Orfeo follow* her in despair, a* a minstrel, but hi* 
wooderfol melodic* at last succeed in leading her back to tho 
haunts of men. In Ei mark wo bare a beautifully told story of the 
Cons tance type, with the addition of certain mystical element*. 
The heroine Is a mysteriou* maiden of unearthly beauty who Is cart 
off by her unnatural father and drift* to the ■bores of Wale* where 
the wins Sir Cador'* lore. After the marriage, Sir Cador goea 
abroad, and the young wife b once more turned adrift by an in 
trigulng mother in-law Bhe reachea Rome, and there, In duo 
coarse, the b happily dbcorered by the grief-stricken Cador 
Other romance* relate the deed* of the offspring of frhy and mortal 
union as, for Instance, Sir Depor* and Sir GorcOur The former 
b an account of the acm of a fairy knight and a princes* of Britain. 
He b abandoned in infancy by the princes*, who, bowerer learea 
with him a pair of magic glare* which will fit no hand* but hen. 
The child In time become* a knight, and hb prowtaa in the lists 
renders him eligible far tho hand of the prince**, hb mother By 
me a ns of the glare*, bowerer, they learn their real relationship 
whereupon Sir Degare reTlnqafehea hb claim and succeed* la the 
filial task of nr uniting hb parenta In Sir OotrtAer the hero la the 
•on of a “fiendish" knight and a gentle lady whom be had betrayed. 
The boy as was predicted, prated to be of a roost aarago tempera 
meat, until the offending Adam waa whipped out of him by mean* 
of aelf inflicted penance. He then win* the lore of an eaiT* 
daughter by gbriotn achievement* In tho llata, and piously boUd* 
aa abbey to commemorate hb ccmrcrrion. 

It b In the Arthurian romance* and, more particularly In tboee 
relating to Sir Gawab, that we find the loftier Meal* of chivaby 
*et forth Gawuin b depicted a* the knight of honour and court eay 
of loyalty and Belfsacrifloa 8ofler manner* and greater magna- 
nimUy are grafted upon tha eurher knighthood. Self restraint 
bcoroe* more and more a knightly virtue. The combats are not 
bo* Scree, but vainglorious boosting girt* way to mood* or hnmUltj 
Victory b followed by Doble concern for tho ranqubhed IWcg 
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orer Sir Gaxxryns and Ite Ortnt Kmgtit, which Is traded else- 
where, wo find fa Gdagrvf and Gatcmte three knightly dements 
plainly rWWti The rudeness of fiir Kay, hero and elsewhere, h 
derised m a foil to the ooerteay of Gawafa. Arthur fa Tnacanj 
*ctxU Sir Kay to ask for quartan fa a neighbouring ensile. Hb 
rude, prea nm p tn oca bearing meeta with reftnal, though, when 
Gawiln arrires, the request b readily acceded ta Hie damdm 
of Gobgros are next approached. He b an aggreadre knight of 
large reputation, whom Arthur make* it lila burinree forthwith to 
■ubdua A combat la arranged, fa which Oswald prof oi ficior 
whmrnpoo the noble Arthurian not only grants the life of the 
defiant Golagro*, bat spare* hb feeling* by re turnin g to hb castle 
aa if he hlmaelf were the renqubhed. Matter* are afterwards 
explained, and Golagros, conquered alike by anna and courtesy 
become* doly enrolled fa Arthur’* train. In the Awnlyrt [Adren- 
ttrrea] qf Arikxrre at Ou Term 4 WatktfyneTn find aomefhlng of the 
same element*, together with an exhortation to moral 11 ring Tbo 
romance deal* with two Incident* alleged to hare o ccurr ed while 
Arthur waa hunting near Carlisle. The first, bowerer 1* an 
adaptation of the Trentals qf St Gregory A ghaxtlj figure b 
represented aa emerging from the Tarn, and appearing before 
Onfaercro and Gawafa. It b Gninererea mother In the dJreat 
torment*. He queen thereupon make* a tow as to her future 
Hfe, and irombea, meanwhile, to hare maaaea song for l*er motlier > 
soul The second faddant b of a more conrentknal kind, and 
deab with the fight between Gawafa and GaDerotm. 

Ttrabt and Gavain b another romance which embodle* much 
that ii charmeteriatlo of Arthurian chiral ry Twain seta out on a 
t f * t A in qneat from Arthur 1 * court. Ho defeats a knight near the 
fountain of BroceUande, perinea him to hb castle and marriea 
Lou dine, mbtrre* of that place. After further adreuturea in lore and 
war fa moat of which be has the company of a friendly Don, he falb 
In with Gawafa and. Ignorant of each other’s Identity tboy engage 
fa combat. The fight b fadecblre, and each courteously coocedes 
to the other the rictory — an exchange of compliment* which b 
speedily followed by a joyful recognition. The Wedding qf Sir 
Genoa in, again, point* to lojalty and honour, aa farolrlng supreme 
sdf-aacrlflce. It relate* how Gawafa, to anre Arthnr 1 * life, under 
takes to marry the loathaome dame Hague!!. III* noble tmaolfbh 
no**, howoTer b r>c* unrewarded the dame b anbaequently 
transformed Into the most boon too a* of her kind. Libyan* 
Thncomu, the story of Gyngalyn, Gawafa* ton, b contracted 
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an rather coorrotlrml Hots. Tho Wr unknown bw wrreral 
RdrentOTM with giants and others. He visit* a Wry eaitle, where 
he mceta with an enchantress, and rtacne* a lady transformed 
Into a dreadful serpent, who, afterwards, bowerer, 'become* Id* 
wife. The tecne of the A row-tap of Arthur I* once more placed 
mar Carlble. Arthur is hunting with Sir Qawain, Sir Kay and 
Sir Baldwin, when all four undertake separate tow*. Arthur i* 
to capture iteglc-baoded a ferodoua boar Sir Kay to fight all 
who oppose him. The king U sneccsrful but Or Kay falls before 
a knight who l* carrying off a beautiful maiden. Tho deter, how 
ever b afterward* orercome in ft fight with Qftwain, and then 
eu*ue* a *igulllcant contrast in tho matter of behaviour*. Sir Kay 
initaln* hi* earlier reputation by cruelly taunting the beaten 
knight, whflo Sir Gawalu, on tho other hand, mindful of the claim* 
of chivalry b studiously kind and considerate towards hb fallen 
foe. The riming Afort Arthur and the alliterative work of 
the stuno name, deal with the dose of Arthur a life. In the first 
occur* the stmy of the maid of Ascolot, and her fruitless lore for 
the noble Lancelot The narrative b instinct with the pathos 
of lore, and here, a* in fratrom, the aubtlety of tho treatment 
rercnl* further posdWlltk* of the Ioto tbona Lancelot b, more- 
otct depicted a* Gnlnerrerea champion. The queen U under 
condemnation, but b readied by Iancclot, who endure*, in con 
•equenrt, a siege in tho Castle of Joyous Garda The end of the 
Arthurian story begin* to be rbihle in tho discord thus intro- 
duced between Lancelot and Gawmin, Arthur and Modrcd. Tie 
alUtcratlre J/ortj ArtAwre b more seriously historical. Arthur 
U represented a* returning home from hb wars with Lada* oq 
bearing of Modrcd** treachery He fights tho traitor but b 
mortally wounded, and Is borne to Glastonbury where ho b giren 
a magnificent burfal 

In addition to the romances already mentioned as representative 
la mmo measure of definite influence* at work, there yet remain 
certain other* which call for notice. VTo haro, In the first place, 
a group of sovao fire romance* which may bo considered together as 
studies of knightly character Hey are works which may be *aid to 
deal, hidden tally perhaps, with the building up of the perfect knight 
and CLrbtion hero, though anything like psychological treatment 
b, of tourn, entlrdj absent In Ipomedon, w* *eo tho knight as 
» t*Hant if capricious iorer Marriage haring been proposed 
between young I penned on, prinen of Apulia, tu>d tho beautiful 
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queen of Galabria, tho former determined to woo for htnnett 
He an-ires incognito at the court of the quern, win* her fa tout 
by manly exploit*, and then depart* somewhat c&pridotuly He 
b, bowerer induced to return on boaring that a tournament 1* 
to be bold of which the qooen herself i* to be the prfja But, 
again, hi* ooodnct b itrange. He loudly proclaim* bk dbllke ftw 
boliteroQ* tournamenti, and ostentatiously set* out on h anting 
expeditions on the dayi of the oonteata. Bat he actnaDy 
goo* to a neighbouring bet-milage, whence be I**ae* to the 
tonmunent, clad, an aoc ce a ri rp day*, in red, white and black 
armour— a ftiTOurito medierai method of dbgnbe adopted by 
Blr Qowther and otbera Ha carries all before him and thro 
ranlshe* a* mysteriously aa erer without claiming hi* prise or 
rereellng hi* Identity Soon afterward*, the queen b hard pre s se d 
by a neighbouring duke, and tbo hero appear* once more to fight 
her battle*, thb time dligubed a* a fooL It I* only after farther 
adrentare* when he fed* be 2m* fooled to the top of hi* bent, 
that lie declare* hb lore with a happy result. In thl* atirring 
romance we ace the knight-errant in queat of lore. The aaaomed 
•lothfulnea* and fondnwa for dbgube were frequent attribute 
of the medierai boro the one added Interrat to actual exploit*, 
the other wn* an assurance that the Jove of tho well-bom wo* 
accepted on hi* own fanBridual merit*. 

In the beau tif ul romance of Acrti and AmGotot we hare friend- 
■hlpsct forth a* a knightly rirtne. It b depicted a* an aH-absorbfag 
quality which forolree, If necessary the sacrifice of both fiunflysnd 
conscience. Amh and Amflotm are two noble foster-brother a the 
medierai counterpart* of Oreate* and Pybdes, much tHke fa ap- 
pearance, whose Bros are indissolubly linked together. Amlkrtm 
gcnerwaly trat*orroptftlon*]y takes the place of Ami* fa a trial by 
combat, for which piece of an*elfi*hnea* with the deception inrofred 
fa It, be b, subsequently risitod with the scourge of leprosy Borne 
time afterward*, Amb find* hi* friend tn pitiable plight, but Mb, at 
first, to grasp hb identity It b only after a dramatic scene that 
the (fiscorery b made, and then And*, grief-stricken, proceed* to 
rtmoTO id* friend* leprosy by tho sacrifice of hb own children. 
Bat inch a aacriflce 1* not permitted to be irrenrocablo. When 
Amb and hb wife Belbante go to rlew their alaaghtered children, 
they are found to bo merely sleeping. The sacrifice had been one 
upon which the god* themad res threw Incense. The romance, a* 
U stands, b ooo of the most pathetic and rioTating or the whole series 
Knightly kite and minor were eloquent themes of the 
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medler*! romance In Amt axd ActiZow*, the beauty of friend- 
ship b no less nobly treated In Sir Ckfet, the knightly character 
la farther dereloped by the inculcation of charity, wft and shrewd 
ntm The story I * simply but picturesquely, told. The hero it 
a knight who l* reduced to porerty by reckle* charity VTbcn 
lit fortune* are at their lowtrt ebb bo find* a cherry-tree 
In hb garden laden -with fndt, though snow Ii on tbo ground and 
the season la yule tide. With thi* goodly find ho »et> out to king 
Uther at Cardiff; In the hope of restoring hfe fallen fortune* but 
court offldala bar hi* 'way until he baa promised to dlride amongat 
them all hla reward. The king la gratified, and Gleges la aaked 
to namo hit reward. He uh for twelre strokes, which the 
officials, In accordance with the bargain, duly reedre, to the 
unbounded delight of an apprecialire court The identity of 
the knight then become* known and hla former charity la suitably 
recognised. 

The theme of Sir Inxtbmt it that of Christian humility, the 
itoTy itaelf being an adaptation of the legend of Bt Eustace. Sir 
Irani*** la a knight who, through pride, falla from hla high eatate 
by the will of Prorldence. He b aererdy stricken hb poesea- 
■Vma, hb children and, lattly hb wife, are taken away and he 
himself become* a wanderer. After much pri ration nobly endured, 
he baa learnt hb leaaon and andrea at the court of a queen, who 
prorr* to be hb king lost wife. Hb children are then miiaculoualy 
reatored and ho reaume* once more hb exalted rant 

Tie Sgwre of Ixra Dtrpre b a pleasant romance which doe* 
not belie an at tractile title. It* theme mggeata the Idea of 
the exbtenco of knightly character in those of low estate, a 
sentiment which had appealed to a conquered Englbh people 
fa the Hulkr Harriot Tbe humble squire in the atory wfaa the 
affection of "the king’* daughter of Hungary" aa well aa her 
promise to wed when be ibaH hare become a dbtfaguhhed knight. 
An interfering and treacherous iteward b righteously ■bln by the 
•quire, who then suffers Impris onm ent, and the king a daughter, 
*bo supposes her lorer dead, b thereby reduced to the direst 
■traits. She refuses consolation, tho ugh the Hng categorically 
T Unfed* her of much that b pleasant In Hfe and draws up, In fact, 
an interesting Hit of medler*! delights, Its feast*, its finery, ha 
■pwtaandiUmurie. Persuasion falling, the king b obliged to relent. 
The aq uire la released and Tectnrea abroad on knightly quest. He 
return*. In dae course to ckilm hb own, and a pleasant romance 
end* on a pleasant note. The ■tory lose* nothing from the manner 
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of It* tolling It b, abore all, “mereifnllT brief It* English oritdn 
and sentiment, no k*s than Its pi ctu re s or medlcra] ltfcv continue 
to make thb romsnee one of the moot readable of It* kind. 

Besides the*© romances which dad. In *ome sort, with th* 
knightly character there are other* which embody rartatioo* of 
the Constance theme, namely Sir Triamottr Sir JSgtamovr q/ 
Artois and Torrent of Portugal like Euari, they belong to 
the “reunion of kindred" typo— a type which appealed to Chancre 
and, still more, to Shakospeore In hi* la teat period, One well-known 
romance still call* for notice. ThU b William qfPalrrnt, a tale of 
lore and action which embodies the prlmltire belief In lyranthropy, 
according to which certain people were ebie to amnrne, at will, 
the character and appearance of noire*. The tradition was wide- 
spread in Europe, and It *till appear* from timo to time in modem 
work* dealing with ghouls and ramplrea The story relate* how 
'VmUam, prince of Apulia, Is sared from a murderous attack by the 
aid of a werwolf, who, In reality U heir to the Spanish throw, lhe 
werwolf swim* with tho prince across the straits of Messina, and 
■gain renders aid when his proUgi is flodng from Home with hb 
lore, Melchior 'William, subsequently recorer* hi* tojsJ right*, 
and then helps to bring about the restoration to the friendly 
werwolf of bb human form. 

It U striking and, to some extent, characteristic of tho age, 
that, although tho Add of English romance was thus wido and 
raided, the personality of scarcely a tingle toller In that field 
has come down to posterity Tho anonymity of the work cm 
bodied in our ancient cathedrals b a parallel to thb, and neither 
bet b without it* significance. With tho Tristram legend b 
connected the name of Thomas, a poet of tho twelfth century who 
Is mentioned by Gottfried of 8tra*barg In the early thirteenth 
c entury Tbe somewhat misty but historical Thomas of ErceMoune 
has been credited with tho composition of a 6ir Tristram itory 
bat thb wo* pootibly dan to a confusion of the twelfth century 
Tbonaa with his Interesting namesake of tho succeeding century 
The confusion would be one to which the popular mind was 
peculiarly susccptlblo. Thomas the Rhymer was a romantic 
figure credited with prophetical gifts, and a popular tale would 
readily b© linked with hi* name, especially a* such a process 
was consistent with the enxUer Thomas tradition a* It then 
existed. 

In lh© case of three other romance* there seem to bo certain 
ground* for attributing then to a single writer AH three works, 
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Kxbq AUnmitr Arthur and Jtcrlm and BuhardCmn- it Am, 
■^apparently, of rami the cbm date, and alfla ^ ^ rcm SmL 
Each is animated by the nsaa pnrpoee— that of throwing on to a 
Iwgo canrs* a great heroin fi£nro» there Is also to bo fotmd to 
each of them a certain sympathy with magic. The hand l i n g of 
the theme In each c«e proceed* on similar lines the clooe 
parallel In the •&««* of KHg ARtavnder and Rtcluml Omw de 
Lion hu already been noticed and the narratire, In each, moTea 
along In re»y animated style. Moreorer stmllflritica of technique 
are found In alL The recurrence of afanfle* and comparison! a* 
well a* riming peculiarities in common, suggest the woridng of 
a tingle mind. In Ktng AUtaunder and Arihcr and ITcrUn 
appean the dorico of beginning the Tarious auctions of the car 
retire with lyric, gnomic, or dcecnprire Dnca, presumably to 
arouse Intereat and rlalm attention. In Richard Ckewr do Hon 
something of the **T^n tendency la also risible, aa when a delight- 
ful description of spring Is Inserted after the gruesome account of 
the massacre of a horde of Saracens. All three works be trey » Joy 
In fighting, a joy expressed In rigorous term*. In all U erinced 
tn ability to sdro on the picturesque aide of things, whether of 
battle or feasting Saracen* fdl “as gross before the scythe’* 
the helmeta of the troopa shine J like snow upon the mountains." 
But If the identity of a common author may thus acem probable, 
Utile or nothing Is forthcoming as regards his personality Certain 
coarse details, together with rude ham our teem to suggest a 
plebeian pen and this Is, apparently supported by occasional 
reference* to trades. Bat nothing certain on the subject can be 
stated. The personality of tho poet Is, at beat, bat shadowy 
though, undoubtedly, his wort Is of outstanding merit. 

In certain respccta the*o romances may be said to reflect the age 
fas which they were written. They bear witness in two ways to tbo 
co m rouuU t lo conception of society which then prernUed first, by 
tho anonymous character of tho writings generally and, secondly 
by the abeeuco ol the portfolio note. The fmflridtml, from the 
rocunimiitk standpoint, m but a unit of tho nation the nation, 
twrdy • section of a larger Christendom. Tho sense of Indi 
sldnalUm, and all that It implied, was yet to bo emphasised by a 
later r en as cen ce. It it, therefore; dear that the anonymity of 
tho romances, as in the caso of tho Lcgtndaru* and ChrowCde, 
*“■ hi part, the octectno of such conceptions and notions. Tho 
worts re p re sen t 
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Anil the absence of j*trlotism from the romances results from the 
■uneocmdltkc* natlocalcoosclonsiie** was not yet really awakened. 
The nxcti] bariscc w%* bounded not bjEngHsh shores, but by the 
limit* of the Holy Botnan Empire. Occur do lion a career alone 
appealed to latent aympathlea , far the rest, the romance U un- 
to ached by nation*] feeling. French and other material wu 
vkqrtiA wVHkjuI uhj rtrcsicrarias. 

The romance alt o reflect* the medJeral lore of external beauty 

The pJctureequeneea of the actual, of metfleral atreet* and buMhig^ 

the bright coloan In dre*, the lore of pageantry and pictorial effect*, 
all helped to Inspire, and are. Indeed, reflected In, the gay colouring 
of the romanoee. If the stories, again, make considerable demands 
□poo the credulity It was not remarkable In regard to the cha- 
racter of the time*. AH thing* were poaefblo in an age of faith 
the wisdom of credo <pda impcmbiU waa to be questioned In 
the succeeding age of reason. Motootct the atmoaphere which 
nourished tlie romantic growth waa that of fendaltam, and an 
aristocratic note CTerywhere mark* it* tone and structure. But 
it is a glorified feudalism which la thua represented, a feudalism 
glorious in its hunting, its feasting and its fighting, In Its brans men 
and fair women the lower element* are scarcely eTtsr remembered, 
and no pretence is made at holding up the mirror to the whole 
of society 

lastly like so much of the reat of medieral work, the romance 
morea largely amidst abrtrnctioca. It a to Id* doao touch with the 
concrete for instance, no reflection^* found of the strnggVw oI the 
Common* for parliamentary power or eTen of the national stri rings 
against pupal do mini on. The problems of actual life are carefully 
arolded the material treated consists, rather of the fanciful 
problem* of the courts of lore and situations arising out of the 
new -boro chlralry 

The romance has many defects, in spite of ell Its attractions and 
the immense Interest it arouse* both intrinsically and historically 
It tins in being intolerably long winded and in being often deToid 
of all proportion. A story may drag wearily on, long after the 
last chapter has really been written, and Insignificant episode* 
are treated with as ninth c once r n aa those of pith and moment. 
Further it make* demands upon the "palnfhl * reader not only by 
Its dlscnrsheoeas and lore of digression, but also by the minuteness 
of It* descriptions, relentlessly complete, which lea re nothing to the 
imagination. “The art of the pen Is to rouse the Inward risk®. ^ 
because oar flying minds cannot contain a protracted description.* 
This troth was far frwn being appreciated In the age of the school 
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men, with their encyriopwdle training. The aristocratic tone of 
the ronuutce, monom lead* to become wearisome by its tctj 
moooton 7 Bated with the sight of knights sad ladies, giants and 
Borscem, one longs to meet tn honest specimen of the citizen 
daas but such rdtef U nmer granted. To these and other shorts 
earnings, howrer, the medieval eye was not always blind, though 
mnsneea continued to be called for right op to the end of 
the fourteenth century and, indeed, alter Chaucer, with his 
keen insight and strong human sympathies, had shown himself 
aware of aH these absurdities, for, in his Sir Tkopat, designed 
ss a parody 00 the romance in general, these are the prints 
on which be seizes. 'When he ramble* on for a hundred lines 
In Sir Tkopeu without saying much, he Is quietly making the 
first point of his Indictment. He Is exaggerating the dlscur 
sireness turd minuteness he has found so irksome. And, In the 
second place, he ridicules the aristocratic monotone by introducing 
a tcvrpeots note Into his parodied romance. The knight swears 
an oath on plain “ale and bread" while. In the romantic forest 
through which be is wandering, lurk the barmleas "buck and har*,” 
ss wed as the homely nutmeg that (favours the ale. The fa pee from 
romance Is sufficiently trident and the work silently embodies 
much sound crUkfam. The host, with blunt remark, ends the 
parody, and in him may be aeen a matter -of fact intelligence 
d e cl aimi ng against the faults of romance. 

But, with all its shortcomings, the romance has a peculiar 
interest from the modern standpoint in that It marks the begin 
ring of English fiction. In It is written the first chapter of the 
modem noieL After assuming a pastoral form In the days of 
Elizabeth, and after being reclaimed, with all Its earlier defects, 
in the seventeenth century, romance slowly vanished in the dry 
light of the eighteenth century but not before It had flooded 
the stage with astounding heroic plays. The inter novels, how 
CTer continued the functions of the earlier romances when they 
embodied tale* of adrenture* or tales of lore whether thwarted or 
triumphant, hor Is HVhardson* novel of analysis without its 
counterpart in this earlier creation. He treated faro on psycho- 
wgical fines. Bat charming lor e-problem* had exercised the minds 
of toedleTsl coartiers and had subsequently been analysed in the 
romances after the approved fashion of the courts of lore. It is 
only in the c**c of the later realistic novel that the origins hare 
to be sought efaewbere-rin tho contemporary /aWuntr which 
dealt, fa • ready manner with the trouble, and the humours of 
a lower stratum of life. 



CHAPTER XV 


PEARL. CLEANNESS, PATIENCE AND 
SIR 0 A WAYNE 

Amo wo the Cotton Un manuscripts In the British Museum • 
small quarto rolumc, numbered Nero A. x, coo trim the foor Middle 
English poena known u Pearl, OUaauutt, Patience and Sir 
Qanxxfne and the Grate Knight The manuscript la in a band 
which •corns to belong to the end of the fourteenth or the earl/ 
years of tho fifteenth century there are neither titles nor rubefca, 
but the chief dlrUom are marked by large Initial letter! of bhvs, 
ConrUhed with rod sereral pictures, coarsely executed. Illustrate 
tho poena, each occupying a full page the writing Is “small 
•harp and Irregular" No ringlo line of these poena boa been 
disco rorod in any other manuscript. 

The first of tbo four poems, Pearl, tells of a father’s grief for a 
lost child, an Infant daughter who had Ilrcd not two years on earth. 
In a ririoo he beholda his I’oori, no longer a little child, transfigured 
m a qooen of heareu from the other bank of a stream which 
dl rides them she Instructs him, touches him the lessons of frith and 
resignation and leads him to a glimpse of tho new Jerusalem. Ho 
sees his “little queen" In the long procession of maidens In his 
effort to phmgo Into the stream and reach her be shakos, to find 
himself stretched on the ehJbTs gram — 

Then woks I 1b that sanies fslrj 
lly bead opes that momad ns UU, 

LWrs vkera raj Pearl bad strafed bslsm 
1 r«Med dbs, um] fslt la treat iUncj 
•■d, slgUef to mysdf I soldi — 

“Now all b# to list Prior*!* pleswu** 1 
Natural! j arising from tbo author’* treatment of his subject, 
many a theological problem, notably the Interpretation of the 
parable of tbo rincyard. Is expounded. The student of mcdioral 
theology may find much of Interest In Pearl, but the attempt to 
read tho poon as a theological pamphlet, and a mere symbolical 
sDcgory Ignores Its transcendent reality as a poet b lament- The 

TW TrmJsrtnft lafe nsOsrs E i^ ’ iw.i, W-iaur u> hoes lbs 

*riUCs*LUa**XJWJ,iei. 
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ptrtoml nde of the poem U dearly marked, though the author 
Inhere directly refen to hi* fatherhood. Tie basis of Ptari fa .to 
be found to that serae of the Gospel which telb of the man " that 
tooriit the predotn rnxrgarito* and, when he bad found one to his 
Bvw , be told aB hi* good* to boy that jewel” The peori was 
doomed, hj the law of nature, to flower and fade Ute a roec there- 
after it became a -peari of price” " the jeweller” indicate* clearly 
enough the reality of hi* Vm. 

A fourteenth century poet, carting abont for the form beat 
atrited for inch a poem, had two course* before him cm the one 
band, there waa the great rterreheusa of dream-picture*, The 
Rmnavnt of (Ac Rose, on the other hand, the aymbollc pogta 
ofScnptnre. A poet of tba Chaucerian school wcmld hawo chosen 
the former to him the lost Marguerite would hare suggested an 
allegory of “the floor that bereth crar alder pria in figuring^" and 
the Marguerite would hare been transfigured a» the trpe of 
troeit womanhood, a maiden in the train of Icrrefa queen, Alceatia 
Bat the colt of tb* daisy ceenu to hare been altogether unknown 
to cor poet, or at heart, to hare had no attraction for him. Hb 
Marguerite was, for him, the peari of the Gospel, Mary, the 
qnecn of heaven, not Alcertb, queen of lore, reigns hi the 
ririooary paiadbe which the poet pictures forth. "While the main 
port of the poem is a paraphrase of the closing chapters of the 
Apocalypse and the parable of the rineyard, the poet a debt to The 
Itoauivtt is noteworthy, mote particularly in the description of 
the wonderihl land through which the dreamer wanders and it can 
be traced here and there throughout the poem, in the peraoniftea 
tkm of Peari u Reason, in the form of the colloquy in the details 
of draw and ornament, in many a characteristic word, phrase 
and reference, * the river from the throne/* in the Apocaljpee, 

here meets ^ the watm of the weDs'darised by Sr Mirth for the 

garden of the Rose. From these two aoorcea, The Bool qfE/xtla- 
Ciow, with Us almost romantic glamour, and The Boaurvnt of the 
jltl toiw ottartal iDejorj ire dtrired moth of the 
TOlth Whkooj of tho poem. The poet, fimo, rereb to 

?"J^” l 'i the ?' a,ralr * odllM ' 5rtiI JI w » ,il »' hotWofimcj 
fa subordinated to hi* earnestness and intensity- 

ri ** P 0 *™ **•* todlcatod bj tho four 

lliartraiKras to the manuscript. 

°?V llior u rojraoitod .taniaing In « meaJo, 
* b '"" TOi s*™*. to . long rod pre* 

bUh>S .looroi timed ip »ith •ehlt^ end > Woo tood etteched 
vui.ca.xT __ 
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round the neck. Madden and other* who hare described the 
fflostraticna b*Te not noticed that there are wing* attached tc 
the shoulders of the dreamer and a oord reaching up Into the 
foliage abore, eridenily Intended to Indicate that the spirit la* 
“sped forth Into apace." 

In the eeoond, there b the tame figure, drawn oo a larger acale, 
bat without the wing*, rtandlng by a rirec. Ho ha* ilcrw p***cd 
through the Illumined forest- land 

The hd-Alaa tiur» were (rowD*d 
wifi crjrtil fall riT. 

■nH tolu a*d wood*, >11 bright wifi boles, 

tJn* am tW Um a t JmU, 

and trembling kont, on aiary hraoeb, 

a* boraiiied rflrrr docne— 

witi tUtmcrinf iImcc tlwj fflataned, 

toaobad by Um giwmm af Um 1 

sad Um *r»r*l I jjrtrnnd open that atnod 
was jwedon* orient peart 
The nfi’i own D jM bad paled bsfaca 
Um! djhi wo wcndfwa fair. 

In the third picture, he Is again represented In a similar position, 
with hand* rahod, and on the oppodto aide la Pearl, dreaaed In 
white, In the coatnme of Richard ITe and Henry IVa time b« 
drea* b battooed tight up to the neck, and an her head b a crown. 

In the fourth, the author b kneeling by the water and, boycod 
the stream, b depicted the dtadel, on the embattled wall* of which 
Pearl again appears, with her anna extended toward* him 

The metre of Peart b a rtanxa of twelre Ones with four accent* 
rimed according to the acheroe alabababfob*, and combining 
rime with alUtcratkm there are one hundred and one rodi 
reraea theae dlride again Into twenty sect! cum, each ccmiiting ol 
fire atanxaa with the aame refrain — one aectioo exceptionally 
coo tain* six atanxaa. Urooghoot the poem, the last or main word 
of the refrain b cangfat np In the first Doe of the next atanxa. 
Finally the but line of the poem b alrnoat Identical with the first, 
and round* off the whole. Tbe alliteration b not abriahly train 
tallied, and tbe trlrjllabio morement of the feet add* to tbe ease 
and mu*Ic of tbe rer»e In each Hue there b a well-defined caesura. 
Other writer* before and after the author neod this form of metre 
bat do extant ipedmeo ahow* such mastery of the stent*, which, 
wbaterer may bo Its origin, baa tome kinship with the aonnet, 
though a lea* moonmentsl farm, the first eight line* resembling 
the sonnet* octarc, the final quatrain the aonnef* aeatet, and tbe 
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whole hundred and <**> itsnxaa of Pearl reminding _cme of * great 
wnmet^er**. A* the present writer bna wid etecwtieTtr^ 

fU tin of It* t*Wnmd rf *aeh rer*, the trammel* of 

M&aSS tar. Itarf « fflfflraK, to ft. **«•*»*""* 
*m teddlal ecMtttntM tn **y wwy * poeft K«*b**. 

of Pearl, from tki» pd»t of tWw *10110, mat take hlf h rank among Enflllib 
wet*. mh*rlA torabolcy *tld* oomnmiHl, ecraktin/ <“ ” nd< , 

of *IOUr»tb» T^irvM *wl *eJlSt» nxrther wcmli," cud, an th» ofbar h« 3 d- of 

0» pwflal ptnwAcT Of ft. rt«t Fm»l du*» of hi ttn>«,b. 
tmte»I<xtor»*tV»rf ■**“** •»*•»>• ta mto. ip wried fa rt jttnM l 
fcnrn*^!, d*t« u to W«T* tj» lwPr«ri«> 

tb*t 00 fctm of m*tra ecoil b»T* been mat* aattalilj ehcaau f* tW* 

Hunat 

Tho diction of the poem ha* been considered fcmlty by reason 
of It* copioujoe* bat the cnticten doea not appear to be just. 
Tt should be noted that the author has drawn alike from the 
EngHfh, Scandtoarian and Bomance element* of English speech. 

The attention of aebolant ha* recently been directed to 
Boccaccio • Latin eclogue Olympia In which hi* young daughter, 
Ylabmte, appear* transfigured, much In the tame way aa Pearl In 
the EngUih poem and an Ingenious attempt 1»» been mado to 
prere the direct debt of the English poet to bb great Italian 
contemporary The comparison of the two poem* fa a feadnating 
ftndy but there fa do erideoce of direct Indebtedne** , both 
writers, though their elegies are different In form, hare drawn 
from the aaiae sources. Eren wer* It prorod that sudb debt mart 
actually he taken Into account in dealing with the English poem, it 
would not belft but ratbargairany the IB-founded theory that would 
make Pforf a pure allegory a mere literary device, impersonal 
and unreal The eclogue wn* written aoon after the year 135a 
The second poem In the SIS, Cfraiweu, relate*, in epic 
•tyie, three greet *nb}ccta from ecnptnrel history, ao chosen as to 
wdoree the Wm of purity After a prologue, treating of the 
Ptfahbs of the hlarriage Etas*, the author deal* In characteristic 
maanm with the flood, the detraction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
SJ *!, "? aijwai Witte. In long line* 

> fflteott ...rKl rtmde-, ni fa Sjriw Into thlrten .Ktkm, of 
mjtog looffth, ft. *lol. cmabftfl of jgjj Bob. 

11 »“**«> ™»tefesrf ftertojol Joai, 
ft. rf b fafflitel by£ 

««*"> or ftohro 

ro«M »c«ni to bo Ifentlca) throgboot, It U to be noted ft»t ft. 

* UisUiMim 1* /urj p M1 ^ 
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line* of Patience divide Into what may ahnowt bo described 
as gtama* of four line* toward* the end of the po«n, there i* 
a throe-line group, either designed *o by the poet or due to 
•cribel omlaricm. The woe tendency toward* the four lined *t*nm 
I* to be found In part* of CSeajwtm, more eapedaBy at the be- 
ginning and end of the poem Patience eonabt* of Ml line* 
it k tereer more vivid and more highly flnhhed, than the 
longer poem Olaomest. It Is a maaterly paraphrate of Scripture, 
bringing the atory dearly and fbrdUy borne to Engllth foDc of 
the fourteenth century The author'* delight tn hi* mlijed i> 
felt tn orcry line. In CEeroww**, eepedally characterfaiio of the 
author ta the description of the holy ve**ela — the bastes of 
gold, and the cope, arrayed like cattle* with battlement*, with 
to won end lofty plnnaclea, with branch e* and leave* portrayed 
upon them, the flower* being white pearl, and the frdlt flaming 
gear*. The two poems CZeax*e** and Patience, Judged by the 
teat* of vocabulary richnem of expression, rhythm, deeafptlTe 
power rpirit and toco, delight In nature, more eapedall^ when 
agitated by atonn and tempeat, are manlfeatly by the isme author 
a* Peart, to which poem. Indeed, they may be regarded a* pendant*, 
dwelling more definitely on it* two main theme* — parity and *nb- 
mla*km to the Pivino wlIL The link that bind* CXcanneM* to P tori 
I* unmistakable. The pearl 1* there again taken a* the type of 
purity 

Dow carat tltna approach TTW coart sar» Ihoa be dean? 

Tkroogb shrift then mwj*ri »U»c, thcvjh tboa but ■■ n 1 
tbow may*ri became par* throe jiamn, tfll tboa art « puri. 

Tba pari U pr al w d w b * i *r*> p*i ar* area, 
thocjh b be not th» deamt by way at toarriaadl-a. 
tVby la tba purl ao priced, an for 11a parity 
wtu praise tor ft ebore a B whiia afanaa t 
It ahlsaOi ao briabtl It la ao roend of abap*( 
wttboat bait or atatai If U ba truly a pearl. 

It beemneth ormr tba warn for wear 
be U aefar m oU, U U mroda bat what a. 

If by chaaee *Ua cmeared for and become lb dhn, 
left aciJeotrd In aoxu Iady*a bawrr, 

■waab It wertbDj In rrtaa, aa U* aatnra rKjuireihi 
B become th aVa dearer than rrar bribe*. 

So If a mortal be defiled I*aoUy 
yea, pollntad In aoal, let bin mk abrlfli 
be may pwri/y bfaa by priori and by pananee, 
and rrcnr Irtfbtar than beryl or rfuriarfnf putk 
If there were any doubt of identity of an thor* hip In raped 
of the two poena*, it would be readily diapdlod by a comparison 
of the Deluge in (Xeanneo with the aca-atorm in Patience. 
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aitextai wii Pdtaa plus flwfr author among the otder EogDiIi 
«p(o poeta. Dmj ihow m more dearfj than Ptart that tho poet 
t* a “backward link" to the distant day! of Cynewulf It n with 
the Old EngEih epic poets that he must be compared, if the ipeeial 
properties of there poem* are to be nndentood. Bat in one gift 
he £» richer than hit predecessor! — the gift of humour Earlier 
EngTkh literature cannot giro us any such combination of didactic 
Intensity and grim fancy aa the poet dkpiayi at time* in these 
■mall epica. One fnttaiie may bo quoted, namely the deecription 
of J onoh 1 abode in the whale 

As a mots b at * crirairr doer ao wdshty ware Its Jaws, 

Jar*h alters by tha ftD*, throagh *Hma and C oc *f 
U tttVH la tbrooxh a gsflat, that tohba rood, 

tnmhBnjf abost, ay* head tnsr hesk, 

ITU Vi ilifjtn to a piaf* as broad aa a baHt 

thro ha fixsa hW f*et tiers and rrtfpca all about, 

aid atari* mblti bally that (tank aa tia drill 

la terry pQ*ht tharr, ’rail g r ta a e that aanmrod aa ball 

bl* bower wu arrayed, wba wood fain risk no HL 

Thao ha tarka then aid araka la each nook of the ttaral 

tba bad >WW wpet, yst nowbaro ha finda 

rod ar r wo u r f but filthy mlra 

wbarrrrr ba r»l tat (ltd la error dear) 

aid ha tarried at lenxti and called to lha Priace. 

Then ba rosehad a nook and bald btaaalf tier*, 
wWra no fori filth enemnhared hhm ahoat. 

Da aat tbera aa tale, aaro far darkma alone, 
aa In tha boat'* atm, wber* ha bad daft am. 

Thu, fas tha baad'a bowel, ba abides there aHro, 
tire# dan and ttm nlfhta, thlnU rg ays 00 tha Lord, 

HU mlcht and Ilia w w q and Ilia mi umi tV»i 
bow ha knows Uta to wea, who would not In weal. 


A fonrth poem follow! CJeamat and Patience in the MB — 
the romance of Sir Gavraync and tie Grtne Knvj\L At a glance 
tt Is deer u one tana the leave*, that the metre of the poem Is 
k combinaticc of the eUlteratire measure with the occasional in- 
trodoctioa of a lyrical harden, Introduced by a short Terse of 
®e accent, and riming according to the scheme ababa, which 
wtalo the poem at Irregular intervals, evidently marking various 
tiage* of the narrative. The metre blend* the epic rhythm of 
Qcowttt# and Patience with the lyrical strain of the Peorf. The 
ubriraUow preceding this poem are obviously same* from 
ttedlerol romance above one of the picture*, repnwentlng a 
Rrien bterrierw between a lady and a knight, k a couplet not 
wood elsewhere in the SIS 


fflofaj u nabl «. m, U»t wll m wrirt 

nd tro rJu. nil,, bn Mad*. 
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The romance dead* with a weird adventure that befell Sr 
Gawaln, *oo of Loth, and nephew of king Arthur, the favourite 
hero of medieval romance, more especially in the literature of the 
we*t and northern part* of England, where, in all prob&bibtj, 
tradition* of the knight lived 00 from early time* the depredation 
of the hero In later Boglkh literature wai dne to the direct influence 
of one particular claw of French romanoea. Gaston Park, in 
Volume xxx of LEutoin Litllrain da la France, 1688, baa 
nrreyed tlte whole field of medleral literature dealing with ESr 
Gawaln according to hk riew the present romance la the Jewel cf 
Englkh medleral literature, and H may perhaps, be oonriderttl 
the jewel of medleral romance. To Madden belong* the honour 
of flrat haring dbourered the poem, and of haring brought 
It out In hk great collection, Syr Gascoyne. -A ncient Romanes 
poems 6jr Scottish and English Avtkors r dating to that celebrated 
Knight of tks Round Table, publhhed by the Bennatyne dub, 
1830. The place of Sir Gosoayne in tho hktary of Englkh me tried 
roman ee* k treated of ekewhere 1 in the preaent chapter Sir 
Gatoayna is comidered mainly aa the work of tho author of Ptari 

The «tory tel la how on a New Year* Day when Arthur and 
hi* knight* are fcaatlng at Oamelot, a great knight dad in green, 
mounted 00 a green harae, and currying a Dnnkh axe, rater* 
the hall, and challenge* one of Arthur's knight* tho eundltloo* 
being that the knight mutt take oath that, after atriking the 
flirt blow, he will seek the Green Knight twelve month* beam 
and recelre a blow in re turn . Gawaln la allowed to accept 
the challenge, take* the axe and unite* the Green Knight ao that 
the beed rod* from the body tho trunk take* up the head, 
which the hand bold* out while it repent* tho challenge to Gawaln 
to meet him at the Green Chapel next New Year** mo rnin g, and 
then depart*. Gawaln, in dne couire^ Journey* north, and wandon 
through wild diitricta, unable to find the Green Chapel 00 
Chrktma* Ero be reoebe* a castle, and aiki to be allowed to 
rtay there for the night he 1* welcomed by the lord of tho 
castle, who tdls hhn that the Groce Chapel It Bear sod Incite* 
him to remain for the drktmaa feast. The lord, 00 each of 
the three kit day* of the year goe* a-hnnting Gawaln k to 
ttnj behind with the lady of the castle the lord make* the 
bargain thet, cm hk return from hunting, each ahah exchange 
what ha* been woo dorlng the day , the lady pot* Gawaln a 
honour to a *erero tat daring the lord* abaenco be receive* a 
1 l«a CtapMr xm. 
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ktafromlm in vxorfwce wtti U» compa* he dore: not jkflt to 
the the Urn to the kiW I* n*™ thm h * 

Sptaxle on the nert dej when two kte* an. rterfred end 
Xen bj Oewaln on ft. thW d»y, to eMUcm to three 1 dW 
Go wain reed rea a freen lare from fto Mj, wUth haa the 
rlrtof) or taring tie wrerer from harm. Mindful ot his next 
day** encounter with the Green Knight, Gawidn gird the three 
klmei to fill host, but mate* no mention of the facet Next 
morning, be rides forth and come* to the Green Chapel, a care 
In a wild district , the Green Knight appear* with hia axe, 
Ofjwftln kneel* u the axe descend*, G&wain flinches, and b 
twitted by the knight the second time Gawaio stand* w *tHl 
u « fttoce, tad the Green Knight raise* the axe, bat pause* the 
third time the knight strike* him, bat, though the axe fall* on 
Gftwaln • neck, hi* wound b only flight Gawnhi now declare* 
that be ha* stood one stroke for another and that the compact 
b settled between them. Then the Green Knight re Teds 
hhnsell to Qawain u hi* host at the castle be known all that 


baa taken place. “That woren lace which tium wearert mine 
own wife woto It I know It well 1 know, too, thj Hares, and 
thy trial*, and the wooing of my wife I wrought It myself I 
sent her to tempt thee, and me think* then art the mo«t fan! tie** 
hero that ever walked the earth. At ptarlt are c if more price 
than vfute peat, to u Ga train of more price than other pay 
tnt'ghU.” But for his concealing the magic hoe he wtrald h&TC 
eaeaped nnreatbed. The name of the Green Knight is given 
u Bernhk de Hantderert the contrirerr of the test b Morgan 
b Fay, Arthur's hnlfwifter, who wished to try the knights, and 
frighten Gtrinerero Gawaln re tarn* to court and tells the story 
*nd the lord* and ladle* of the Bound Table IoTingly agree to 
»exr a bright green loco in token of thb adrentnre, and In honour 
of Gawain, who disparage* himself as cowardly and cored on*. 
And erer more the badge was deemed the glory of the Hound 
Table, and bo that bad it was held In honour 


The anther derived hi* material* from acme lost original bo 
rtatre that the story had long been “locked hi lettered lore." 
ffia original was, no doubt, hi Frew* or Anglo-French. The 
oWret form of the challenge and the beheading l* an Old Irish 
berok: legend. Fled Bn trend (the feast of Brfcrio), preserved in 
* M3 of the cod of the eleventh or the beginning of tho twelfth 
rentmy where the story Is told by Cudralfnn, the giant being 
tiath Mac tienomalo, who dwelt near the bvke. The Cndruhra 
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episode had, hi due course, become Incorporated In Arthurian 
literature. The French version nearest to the Gawaln story 
that ha* to far been pointed ont w*s discovered bj Madden In 
the first (xurtirraaiion by Gautier do Doulens of Chr&leci OomU 
dei OraaL, where the story Is oonnectod with Carados, Arthur's 
nephew and differs in many Important respects from the English 
Ttnktn erf the romance. There Is ranch to be nid In ftToor 
of Mi* Westons conclusion that “It seem* dHBoalt to understand 
hcnr anyone could bare regarded this version, Dl-mo tired as It is, 
and utterly lacking in the archaic detail* of the F-n gTlah poem, 
as the source of that wort It should probably rather be 
considered as the latest In form, if not in date, of all the 
versions." There is, of course, no doubt whatsoever that we 
hare In the French romance substantially the same story, with 
the two main episodes, namely, the beheading and the test at 
the castle our poet’s direct original la evidently lost — he, do 
doubt, well knew the Oontz del Oraal — but we are able to judf 5 
tliai, whatever other source he may have used, he brought hi* 
own genius to bear In the treatment of the theme. It wonM 
seem as though the figure of Gawaln, “the ftdoon of the month 
of May" the traditional type and embodiment of oil that was 
chivalrous and knightly, Is drawn from some contemporary knight, 
and the whole poem may be connected with the foundation of 
the order of the Garter whleb is generally assigned to about 
the year 1340. From this standpoint It Is significant that at 
the end of the MS, In a somewhat later hand, is found tbs 
famous legend of the order koni soft fvf mal ($) pa%e Just as a 
later poet, to whom we are Indebted for a b a ll a d of the Greco 
Knight (a rifaehnento of this romance, or of some Intermediate 
form of It), has need the same story to account for the origin of 
the order of the Bath. The romance may b# taken not to have 
boon written before the year 1315. 

The charm of Sir Gawaym Is to be found In its description of 
nature, more especially of wild nature In the author’s enjoyment 
of that appertain* to the, brigfet aide of medieval life, la Its 
detidh of dress, armour wood-craft, architecture and In the artistic 
arrangement of the story throe parallel episode* being so treated 
as to avoid all risk of monotony, or rdtcratioc. As a charno- 
tcristie pcMago the following may be quoted 

O’er a axxnd m Qm ■ hu b- W r&rrrUy riim 
la la a farwt fall Jarp aad w* l w 4 f wDdj 
Wjth hltU aa *«eL nd fvJCwaoJa haoaalh, 
wtUa k*x* b«U 7 oaka, • haodrad taf tbin 
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burl cod hawthorn brng dtairrlnc thw*, 

-wtth rtnyh nfjwd mow rfetynnm *H aroundi 

wnVJItbr, mi Wrw twigx, nsff man y * bird, 

pitoowly jApbij for r*in af tb* cokL 

CTorlrr ihmn Ompi on Srfnanict efidstfc, 

Gnwejh bm A usd. thrmijb mire, a mortal foil lcaeaoma, 
ewnbwrtd with earr Wfi ue er bo ikcrald coma 
to tbit BWi terriea, who cm that am night 
wa barn of a tr\d* to Tawjtdih cnor balo. 

’Wborrfcra ri^hing ha Mddi “1 boaeorh Thro, 0 Ltnl, 
rr»l 11 ary thou mOdrat motbar ao dear I 
wna bomaatmd, wbara boOly I may hear maaa 
aad matin* to-tnamrw foil ttrakly I uk| 
fbamta pttwpOy I pray pater, ara, 
and erred." 

Da roda cm to hla pr a yer 
And ertad for aarb mi»ckad| 

Da rroawd him oftltmea tier*, 

1*4 ixVJ 1 * ChrWt*a eroaa ma apoodl" 

Bat, much u Sir Gaxcaync thaw* tu of the poet'* delight In hit 
trt, the main purpose of the poem lx didactic. Gawtdn, the knight 
of chastity, fa hot another study by the anther of Ckaanen. 
On the Toikmansldp of hit romance he ha* laTithed *11 care, 
that thereby hi* reader* may the more readily grnsp the 
•Pfrft of the wort. Hr Gawmin may beat, perhaps, be under 
*ta>d u the Bir Calldor of an earlier Bpemer 

la the brief remmary of the romance, one striking pawage 
k** hcen noted l inking the poem to Pearl, namely, tbo com- 
P*ri*on of Gawain to the pearl but, eren without thb reference, 
the tat* of language, technique and spirit, would render Identity 
of aqthonhip Incontestable the relation which thli Spenserian 
rmna Dce bean to the elegy aa regards time of composition 
Qmt| t be definitely determined, but, judging by parallelism 
°f o^prenion, it b dear that the Interral between the two poems 
®nst hare been Tcry thort 

direct statement ha* co me down to us as to the authorship 
the** poems, and, in iplte of rxrious ably contested theories, 
*t k o°t possible to assign the poem* to any known poet. The 
poet of Pearl and Gavrmjne baa, howerer left the 
hopfe* of his personality on his work and to riridly Is this 
P®*°^hty reTealed in the poem* that It b possible, with tome 
“S** 9 of confidence, to oral re something approximating to an 
j^oocn t of the author by piecing together the reference* and other 
end coca to be found In his wor k . The following hypothetical 
“°eF*phr b taken, with slight modification, from a study published 
caawhere 1 
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The poet tm born about 1330 hi* birthplace tn somewhere 
in Lancashire, or perhaps, a little more to tho north, bet not 
beyond the Tweed nch la the evidence of dialect Additional 
testimony may be fotmd In the deeariptlocs of natural scenery 
In Gauxufnt, Oeannea and Patience. The wild solitude* of the 
Cumbrian coast, near hie native home, seem to bare had special 
attraction for him. I Aire a later and greater poet, he mat, 
while yet a youth, bare felt the subtle spell of nature > varying 
aspects In the scenes around him. 

Concerning the condition of life to which the boy belonged 
we know nothing definite , but It may be Inferred that hU 
father wa» connected, probably in some official capacity, with 
a family of high rank, and that It «v amid the gay scenes 
that brightened life in a great cattle that the poet ■ earlier 
year* were passed. In later life, he 1 erred to picture this home 
with Ita battlement* and towers, ft* itately hall and spadom 
perks. There, too, perhaps, minstrels' tale* of chiralry feat 
wealed to him the weird world of medleral romance and made 
him yearn to gain for blmaelf a worthy place among oonta*- 
porary English poeta 

Tho Old English poeta were his masters In poetic art be Hd 
also read TM* RematoU of tfu Rom, the chief prodoct* of earl/ 
French literature, Vergfl and other Latin writers to * Cfopyngefs 
dean rose* he makes direct reference. Tbo Intensely religion* 
•pirit of the poems, together with the knowledge they everywhere 
display of Holy "Writ and theology, lead ooo to Infer that be 
was, at first, destined for the aa-rlco of the chareh probably bo 
became a “clerk,' studying sacred and profane literature at 
a monastic school, or at one of the universities and he may 
h»Te received the first tonsure only 

The four poems pres m r o d In the Cottonian MS seem to belong 
to a critical period of the poeta Ufa Gencajm*, possibly the 
earliest of the four written, perhaps, in honour of the patron to 
whose household the poet was attached. Is remarkable for the 
e-ridax* It contains of tbo writers minute knowledge of the 
higher social life of hb time from his evident enthusiasm It 
b dear that he wrote from personal experience of tho pleasures , 
of tho chase, and that he was accustomed to tho courtly life 
described by him. 

Tbo romance of Gtncafn* contains what seen* to bo n personal 
reference where tho knight b made to avrl» 1 m " It L* no marvel 
for a man to come to sorrow through a woman ■ w flat so was 
Adam beguiled, and Solomon, and Samson, and Da rid, and many 
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non. It -net. Wad, grrat Uta far * man to lore them nO, 
and krre then not— if one hot could. 

Garayne ti the itorj of a noble knight triumphing orer the .ore 
temptation* that bewst hi* tow« of chastity erideatly In a musing 
mood be wrote In the Bant «pace at the heed of one of the 
fflmtrmtiom In hli MS the lUggeatfTe couplet *tffl preserred by 
the copyUt In the extant MS- His lore for »me woman had 
brought him one happiness— an only child, a daughter, on whom 
he hriihed an the wealth of his lore. He named the child 
Margerj c* Marguerite ihe waa hi* -Pearl"— his emblem of 
bo line* and innocence perhaps she was a kmnifld, hence hi* 
pnty pearl Hli happiness wa* ahcnt-lired , before t wo jea ra 
had passed, the child wai lost to Mm hi* grief found expression 
in Ttn , a bearenly ritioc of his lost jewel brought him comfort 
and taught him resignation. It b noteworthy that, throughout 
the whole poem, there 1* no single reference to the mother of the 
child , the flnt word* when the hither behold* hi* transfigured 
rear! are lignlflcant 

*0 F**ri," quoth I, 

"Art them my Fwirl that I ban ploload, 

ErgntUd by m* slant” [“U mjn ant”}. 

^VHh the lrwa of hla Pearl, a blight teem* to haTe fallen on 
the poet a life, and poetry teem* gradually to hare loat lta 
charm for him. The mlratrel of Oavayne became the item 
aorallit of Clean next and PaUenee. Other trouble*, too, aeem 
to hare befallen him daring the yean that tnterrened between 
the writing of these companion poem*. Patience appear* to be 
rimast u autobiographical a* Peart the poet ia erldently 
P eki ng to himself the leaeon of fortitude and hope, amid 
°d»ery pain and porerty Eren the means of rnbaiitence aeem 
to baT© been denied him. "PoTerty and retience," he Brdahnm, 
nerfa plajHlnwa.- 

■^ d . 1 P QilgXCC * c re probaBy aome few year* 

•en wonlrl thenomeroaartforeDCTjin these two poem* to the 
tioo fo trvreL < sM ^^thnt the poet may hare sought diitrao- 

fiercetempeeta he 

holy dty whose bnw ^ lt ^ CTTO the 

•cmra of Pearl protot H w he discerned in the riilonary 

“ TTc take W of the port ,m. t, 1 , rtffl fa tto ^ 


of 
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entire!/ to theology always with him & fk rewrite study oc to 
philosophy, at that time closely linked with the rltal queatiom 
at lane concerning faith and beHefi If the poet took any 
part in the church cootrorertlea them beginning to trouble 
men* minds, hi* attitude would hare bean In the main comer 
nil re. FnH of intense hatred toward* all form* of rice, especially 
Immorality be would hare spokm out boldly against ignoble 
priests and Man, and all etch •errant* of the church who, 
preaching righteousness, Bred unrighteously From minor tradi- 
tional putrhtio view* he *eem* to hare broken away, but there 
is no indication of want of allegiance oo hi* part to the authority 
of the church, to pc pal supremacy and to the doctrine of Homo , 
though It ha* been well said recently, with reference to hi* 
general religious attitude, that it was enmgeJktil rather than 
ecclesiastical 

It is, indeed, remarkable that no tradition has been handed 
down concerning the authorship of these poem* and many 
attempts hare been made to identify the author with one or 
other of the known writer* belonging to the end of the fourteenth 
caiturj Perhaps the most attractive of these theories is that 
which would associate the poems with Ralph Strode, Chancers 
“ philosophical Strode," to whom (together with “the moral 
Gower") was dedicatod Ttvxlta and Oriseyde. According to 
a Latin entry In the old catalogue of Merton Cto liege, drawn up 
in the early yean of the fifteenth century Strode is described a* 
“a noble poet and author of an elegiac work Phantasma 
BadalphL* Ralph Strode of Merton 1* certainly to bo identified 
with the famous philosopher of tire name, one of the chief logicians 
of the age. It U as poet and philosopher that he •rents to be 
singled out by Chancer. Phantasma Badxfphi might, poerfbly 
apply to Pearl while Oatcayns and tht Orens Knight might 
well be placed In juxtaposition to TnjUns. An Itenerary qf (he 
Holy Land, by Strode, appears to hare been known to Nicholas 
Brigham farther there fa a tradition that he left his native 
land, journeyed to France, Germany and Italy and visited Syria 
and the Roly lend. His name as a Fellow of Merton is 
•old to o cc ur for the last time in 190L Strode and WyrJtf 
were eootempomrie* at Oxford, as may be Inferred from an 
unprinted MS in the Imperial library in Vienna, coo tabling 
"WycBTs reply to Strodes argument* sgalnst certain of the 
reformers flews. The present writer fa of opinion that the 
philosopher Is Identical with the common serJeant of the dty 
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erf London of the gime name, who held office between 1375 and 
1385, and who died in 1387 But, fascinating as ia the theory 
t» link has, u yet, been dbcorerod which may incontestably 
connect Strode with the antlior of Pearl, nor has It yet been 
db co Tered that Strode came of a family belonging to the west 
midland or northern district. The fiction that Strode was a monk 
of Drybcrgh abbey hai now been exploded. 

Some aerenty yean ago, Guest, the historian of English 
rhjtlmn, aet up a dalm for the poet Hochoon of the Awle 
Hjile, to wham Andrew of Wyntcun re fen in hb Oryyyncd* 
OronjUT 

Gaart regarded as the most deebdre proof of hit theory the 
fict that, at the mid apace at the head of Sir Gatcayne and the 
Grata Knight fa the MS, a hand of the fifteenth c e ntu r y has 
■ribbled the name Httffo da bat Dttle am be inferred from 
thli piece of eri deuce while the lino by Wyntoxm tend to connect 
tie author with a aet of poems differentiated linguistically and fa 
btthntque from the poems fa the Cotton MR But this is not the place 
to enter into a dbcusrion of the rariocs problems connected with 
tie identity of Hnchoun It is only necessary here to state that, in 
tie opinion of the writer the riew which would make nacbonn 
tie author of Pearl, Gaitayne and Ota Grate Knight, Cleannest 
•ad Patience Is against the weight of eridecce. By the same 
^Idenoe as that addneed to establish Hnchoun s authorship 

these poems, Tarkms other aHiteratim poems are similarly 
•■igned to him, namely, Th* Wart of Alexander The Ihtt ruction 
if Troy Tilui and Vespatian, The Parlement of th* Tkrt A yet, 
Byaaere and Wastovrc, Ericnvxdd and the aUIteratire riming 
P°«n Gclagrot and Gateane. 

According to this riew The Parlement qf the Thrt Aye* 
^°ns> to the dose of the poet’s career for it fa supposed 
to stun up bis past course through all his themes — through 
Troy Tiha and llorte Arthur* But this theory 
*i*t» on the hub of parallel passages, would make Hnchoun 
tie official father of all these poems, fa addition to those which 
be legitimately assigned to him on the eridencc of Wyntoun ■ 
Eoea, fan* to recognise that the author of The Parlement qf 
Tftre Aytt, far from being saturated with the Troy Book 
the Alexander romance*, actually confuses Jason, or Joshua, 
tic high priest who welcomed Alexander with Jason who won the 
tdden fleece. 


1 Cm Cm Chtpits cc Hu-kecn to Y«£it=m n. 
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Probably the work of four or fire alUtoratiTo poets comes 
under ooositl cation tn dealing with the problem at fawn a. To 
one poet may perhaps, safely be aralgned the two poems Tht 
ParlanaU qf the, Thru Apes snd TFjOMser# and Wajiow~e 1 the 
hitter from Internal evidence one of the oldest poems of the 
fourteenth cen terry, and to be dated about 1851 It Is a precursor 
of 77 kj Vm on of Plan Plowman 1 The former poem recalls the 
poet of Qawayntj more especially tn Its elaborate description of 
deer -stalking, a parallel picture to the description of the hunting 
of the deer, the boar and the for, in Oawayne, 

Hie alliteratlTe poem of Eriemoald come* Dearer to the 
work of the author of Gemmas s and Pali erne* than any other of 
the oIQ (entire poems grouped In the aboTe-mectiooed list It 
tells, In linen written either by this author hhneelf or by a rtry 
gifted dbdplo, an episode of the history of the saint when be 
was bishop of 8t PanTs and, in connection with the date of Its 
composition, It ehonld be noted that a festiral In honour of 
the saint was established In London in the year 1880. 

Internal eridenco of style, metre and language, appears to 
outweigh the parallel peerages and other clue* which are adducod 
as tests of unity of authorship hi respoct of the Troy Book, Titus, 
Tks Wats qf Alexander and Oolapros. For the present, theee may 
be considered as isolated remains which hare ooroe down to us of 
the works of a school of sill tera tiro poets who flourished during 
the second half of the fourteenth and the early years of the 
fifteenth century So for as we can Judge from these extant 
poems, the most gifted poet of the school was the author of 9tr 
Oatcayne and Iks Ortns Knight he may well hare been regarded 
as the master, and his lnflaeoce on more northern poets, and on 
alliteratlTe poetry generally may explain In part, but not wholly, 
the jwraTlel pasago* which link hfe work with that of other poets 
of the school, who used the same formulae, the tame phrases 
and, at repeated whole lints, much in the same way as poets 
of the Chaucerian school spoke the language of their matter. 

* Sat x, Vo ten* n, Firr$ tW flwn , p. #7 
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From an inrcetfgatioo of the style it ha* been supposed that 
there to a tingle origin*] for Hoot 1 — 0187 of the Ckrtmid*, 
that is to say to the end of the reign of Henry I, composed In the 
abbey of Gkrnceeter, and that, at the end of the thirteenth 
century a monk, whose Dame ins know from internal or I dance to 
haTe been Robert, added to It the longer coctJnoatkm. This mart 
bare been made after 1»7 a* It cantaioa a reference to the canord- 
eatkm of Louis IX of France, which took place fa that year. 
Then, fa the flirt half of the fourteenth ce ntur y another writer 
found the original manuscript, added the ahorter continuation, 
and alao Interpolated and worked orer the earlier port 

In any case, there can be little doubt that the (MrtmxcU was 
composed In the abbey of Gloucester The language U that of 
south Gloucestershire, and Stow who may hare had area* to 
Information now fact, speaks fa his AmdU (1880) of the author u 
Robert of G km crater or Robertos Gloceatretuda. The detailed 
acquaintance with local affairs shown by the writer of the longer 
con tin nation prores that he II red near the city, while we bars hii 
own authority for the fret that ho was within thirty miles of 
ETesham at the time of the battle ably d ascribed by him. But, 
fa the earlier part of the Chronfde, also, there are traces of 
•pedal local knowledge, which, apart from the dialect, would 
point to Gloucester as the place of ha origin. 

The poem begin* with a geographical account of England, 
borrowed from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon 
and the life of St Ken elm fa the South Engttth Ltgendarf 

Next, Nennhts, or, perhaps, Geoffrey of Monmouth, is followed 
for the genealogy of Brutus, the legendary founder of Britain, 
and, from thk point down to the English conquest, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is the chief authority He compOer is, bowercr by 
do means a slavish translator and be treats his original with 
considerable freedom. Thns, he sometime* elaborates, giving the 
speeches of historical personages fa a fuller form, while, on the 
other hand, he frequently omits long passages. But the episodes 
which stand out fa the memory of the reader— the stories of 
Lear, of the " virgin -daughter of Locrine" and of Arthur are 
alao those which arrest ns fa the Latin original. 

Although It has sometimes been stated that the author of this 
part of the CJnvmd* was Indebted to Waco, ft seema very doubtful 
whether the work of hla predo cca eor was known to him. Such 
Une* m thoee which hint at the high place taken by Go wain 
among Arthurs knights, or maka mention of the Round Table, 
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m*r bo dne to rerbal tradition, which «u especially rife in the 
Welsh marches. The entoddencea are certainly not striking 
enough to justify the assertion that the Gloucester Chronicle owed 
anjthing to the Gala da Bretons, though W Aldis Wright has 
shown that the writer of the second recension wma acquainted 
with Lajorooc ■ Terri on of Waco ■ poems. 

For the history of England under the Old English and Norman 
Hup, the chief authorities consulted were Henry af Hnntingtkra 
and WlHiani of Malmesbury, the former being followed in the 
namtloc of e rents and the latter in the descriptions and anecdotes 
of femora character*. Occarionally other sources are drawn 
upon foe instance, the story of the dned between Canate and 
Edmond Ironside is from the Genealogia Region Angiomm of 
Allred of Biennis, and another work by the same author the 
Vila Edctrrdi Regia at Mariyria is, probobly the chief anthority 
for the life and death of Edward the Confessor. For the reigns 
of Henry II and Richard I the life of Thomas & Becket in the 
&*dk Engl uh Legendary and the Annalct Wared tenses supplied 
•woe material, the former famishing almost word for word the 
of the constitutions of Clarendon and of the death 
°f the Hint Borne pasrages seem to depend on folk-*ongs and 
^ tm others, such as the account of the misfortunes which 
kkll the duke of Austria ■ land in rerrago for his Imprisonment 

Kiebard I, that may be due to tradition. On the whole, howerer 
Ckromde does not supply much that is fresh In the way of 
kcnxlajy lore. 

From the beginning of the reign of Henry III the poem be- 
cotDe * rnluable both ns history and 11 ter a t ar o . Tho writer whom 
T ° ®ay now certainly call Robert, was, as we bare seen, either an 
•Jo-witness of the facta he relates, or had beard of them from 
cjo-witnesse*. He had, moreorer a distinct norm tire gift, and 
are all tho elements of a stirring historical romance in his 
of tho struggle that took place between the king and the 
for tho possession of Gloucester Not less graphic is the 
^•crititloo of tho town and gown riot in Oxford In 12C3. We 
t°Id how tho burgesses ahnt one of tho dty gates how 
Ct rialn dorks bowed It down and carried it through tho suburbs, 
tlQ 3ks over It a funeral hymn how, for this offence, tho rioters 
♦ere put hi prison, and how tho quarrel grew to such a height 
“f* tk® rit Irens came out armed against tho scholars. Robert 
r ~*te» »Ith endent enjojment tho discomfiture of tho former, 
^ T cnffcance taken by the clerks oc their foes— bow they 
*■ L *■ «. m. 23 
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plundered their abopa, burned their home* and punished the 
major who mu a rintner, by taking the bung* from his caik^ 
and letting the irine ran away Bat, be adds, when the king 
came and heard of all this mischief^ he droro the clerks oat of 
the town, and for bode their returning till after Michaelmas. 

Pictnresqne as inch passages are, they are lea raloable than 
the powerful description of the battle of Ereabam and the death 
of Sbncm de Mootfort, a paanga too well known to call for 
further reference. 

The ferm of thb Chronicle b no lose interesting than tta theme 
Its metre b an adaptation of the two half lioea of Old English 
poetry into one long line, one of Its nearest relations being 
Poena Morale. In iplte of the well -marked caesura, a relic cf 
the former division Into halve*, the line has a swinging rhythm 
wpednlly snited to narrative Ten© and the poem Is of metrical 
importance as ihowing the work of development in progrefls 1 

It was not long after Robert had added his continuation to the 
Gloucester Chronicle that Thomas Bek of Oasileford composed 
a similar work in the northern dialect. The unique MS of thW 
chronicle is preserred at GCttingen, and is as yet lnedlted. The 
wort contains altogether nearly forty thousand lines, of which 
the first twsnty-aeven thousand are borrowed from Geoffrey ot 
Monmouth, while the remainder extending to the corona tloo of 
Edward IH, are derived from sources not jet defined. “The metre 
U the short rimod couplet of the French chronldera. 

Mention has already been made of the S<ndh EngTith Le- 
gendary a collection of reraJ fled lives of the saints In tho some 
dialect and metre as those of the Gloucester Cftronld*. The bet 
that certain pmaages from these lives are incorporated in tbe 
Chrontde has led to tbe ccndanloo that one person was respon- 
sible for both bat, a* we Itare soon, the Chronte?* b probobly the 
work of three band*, if not of move, and It b impossible to say 
anything more definite about the authorship of the Legendary 
than that It bad Its origin in the neighbourhood of Gloucester 
towards the cud of the thirteenth century and that more than 
one author was treoccrned In IL Tlw oldest manuscript (Land 
109 In tbe Bodleian) was written after 19615, and Is dated by 
Its editor Horstmann, as belonging to the yean 1980 — 00. 

It U probable. Lower er that it had been In band a considerable 
time. As the number of saints days increased, It was found 
convenient to hate at band homiletic material for each festival* 

ISwfUrtJtcr? nu^Tf yXflnA t. S7 
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perl twit Judas, permitted. In recompense of one charitable deed, 
to emjoy a little respite from the pains of hell. 

"While the mocks of Gloucester were thus busy with hagkdogy 
rimilar activity m exhibited in the north of England, socarding 
to Horstznann in the diocese of Durham, though the prera- 
leoca of ink] hud forms in the texts points to a district further 
south. There exhts in many manuscripts, the earliest of which, 
in the Royal College of Physician* at Edinburgh, soems to bare 
been written at the beginning of the fourteenth oentury, a cycle 
of homilies, in octosylhblo couplets, oorertng the whole of the 
Sundays In the church year. Two of the later manuscripts 
(Haridan 4 IOC and Tiberius E. vnX both written about 1M0, 
contain also a cycle of legends fur uee on mints days. 

Considerable diversity Is shown In the receMiona of the 
homfllet the Edinburgh MS opens with a prologue, In which 
the author llko many writers of the time, carefhDy explahs 
that his work is intended far Ignorant men, who cannot under 
stand French and, since it is the custom of the common people to 
come to church on Sundays, be has turned Into English far them 
the Gospel for the day Ills Torsion, howerer is not a ekae 
translation it resembles Orswthm in giring fast a paraphrase 
of the Scripture, and then an exposition of the passage chosen 
but, in addition to this, there U also a narracio, or story to 
Illustrate the lesson and drfre the moral home. These stories are 
often quite short, sometimes mere anecdotes, and aro derived from 
the most diverse sources sometimes from saints lire*, some- 
times from Scripture and sometimes from French fabliaux. The 
homilist is an especial lover of the poor and one of his most 
striking Bcrmom is that for the fourth Sunday after Epiphany oc 
the subject of Christ stilling tbo wares. The world, »ji he, is 
but a eeo, tossed up and down, where the great fi*bes eat the 
■map far the rich men of the world demur what the poor earn 
by their labour and the king acts towards the weak as the whale 
towards the herring. like Mann jug of Bnmne, the writer has a 
special word of condemnation far usurers. 

Tbo Uarktan manuscript is, unfortunately imperfect at the 
beginning; so that It is impossible to say whether It ever contained 
the prologue while the MS Tiberius E. YU was so badly burned 
in the Cottonian fire that the greater part of It cannot be de- 
ciphered. These manuscripts, h o wever ihow that the homilies 
had been entirely worked otct and rewritten In the half century 
that hod dapned linen the Edinburgh version was composed. 
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Ho pbn of paraphrase, exposition and narration la not always 
foUowed, and, id &r u Easter Sunday, the atoxic* are taken 
chiefly from Scripture. From thla point, bowerer they depend on 
other and they are especially interesting when compared 

Tith the contents of other northern poena of tbe «me period. The 
legend of the Holy Rood, for instance, which mna like a thread 
through Chertor ATundiy is giren at great length, and ao, alio, U 
the graphic story of Hem the usurer which occurs in Handlyny 
Synne. Among the stories is the well-known legend of the monk 
who m ltrred by a bird from hb monastery, and only returned 
to it after three hundred yean, when everything was ch a ng ed, 
and no one knew him. 

The legends which follow those homilies are much more re- 
•trictcd to scope than those of the sooth em collection, and are 
cooiined chiefly to lirea of the apostles or of the early Christian 
“artjn, St Thomas of Canterbury being the only English saint 
repnwented. Bat, while tbe Gloucester Legendary seems to hare 
been b tended only ns a reference book for the preacher, the 
northern series shows tho lirea in a finished form, suitable for 
or red ting in church. The Terse b polished, limpid and 
fluent, betraying, In Ha graceful nwrement, trace* of French 
fafiBence, while, at the same time, it is not free from the tendency 
to alliteration prerralent in northern poetry The writer had 
* gamine gift of narration, and possessed both humour and 
^fflotic power, as is shown by the story of the lord and lady 
'ho were parted by shipwreck and restored to one another by 
too &Toar of St Mary Magdalene and, like most tnediernl 
k’srfHiti, ho eiceb in the description of horrors — of fiends 
hbeker than any coal," and of dragons armed with scales as 
M steel. Sometimes, a little homily is int er s m e n with the 
and one passage, which rebukes men for slumbering or 
Mattering In church, reeemblei a thnilar exhortation in Hand 
jjrt? Synne, The section on the “frithful dead," also, seems 
to|* b close dependence on that w o r k . Three of the stories 
to« occur In dose juxtaposition In Mannjngs book and a 
j^erroee to the story of Piers the ta mer which b mentioned 
b *** whited, probably because It had already found a place 
to the homilies, points to tbe condos! on that the compiler was 
"jj^painted with the wort of hit predecessor 
The dcclro to Impart » knowledge of the Scriptures to men 
understand only the TerDOcabr likewise prompted the 
°f the 2* ortAen* JPsaller a translation of tho Pnalns in 
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rigorous, If aotnewhat rough, octcajDmblo couplet*, composed 
about the middle of tie reign of Edward IX One of the three 
manuscript* In which It exi*t* belonged to the monastery of 
KIrkbarn, but the language t* that of a more northerly diitrict, 
and the author probably 11 red near the Scottish border 

Further evidence of literary activity In the north of England 
during this period it given by Curtor AIttndi, s vary long poem, 
which, a* ft* name bnpdea, treat* of unfrenal rather than 
local history and, like die cycles of miracle play* which were 
Just beginning to pas* out of the hand* of their clerical inventor* 
Into thoao of laymen, relate* the itory of the world from the 
creation to the day of doom. It open* with a prologue, which 
h, practically, tike author* "apology* for hie undertaking. Men, 
ho cay*, rejoice to hear romance* of Alexander and Julio* 
Oaeaar of the long «tr!fo between Gree c e and Troy of king 
Arthur and Charlemagne. ~Fkr.li man U attracted by what 
he enjoy* the most, and all men delight especially In their 
“paramour*" but the beat lady of all la the Virgin Mary, and 
whotoeror take* her for hi* own ahaH find that her lore ii ever 
true and loyal Therefore, the poet will compose a work In her 
honour and, because French rime* are oommotdy found every 
where, tmt there I* nothing for thc*e who know only English, be 
will write It for him who *na Frcnche can." 

With thi* explanation the author embark* oo hi* vast theme, 
which bo diride* according to the •cron age* of the world, a 
device copied from Bede. Ho dcrcriboa the Croatian, the war In 
heaven, the temptation of Ere, the aipolrioo from FanuDte, the 
hiatory of the patriarch* nnd *o oo through the Bible narrative, 
sometime* abridging, but more often enlarging, the rtocy by long 
addition*, drawn from the moat dlverae authorities which add 
greatly to the Interest of the narrative. One of the moat In- 
tonating of tht*c addition* Is the legend of the Holy Hood 
this I* not told In a complete form In one place, but 1* Introduced 
In relation to the hktory of the men who were connected with 
iL In place of the propheda* there are in*ertod two parable*, 
probably from Groweteste* CAdUau iT Amour and the poet 
then goo* on to toll with much detail of the youth of Mary the 
birth of Christ and HI* childhood. Then follow tho ttory of HI* 
life aa given by tho erangelkta, HI* death and descent into befl, 
tbo carter* of the aportie*, the awumption of tho Virgin and a 
section on docm*day Tho author condndo* with an addre** 
to hi* feUow men, begging them to think upon the tmmHory 
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and the Cofcfca Lepead of Jacobs* a Yotsgioo. 

Tta popularity of CVrsor is witnessed bj too largo 

tttnnber of manuscripts to which It 1* jiejflTed, ind It ha* 
sanj qualities to account for this. In the first {dace, the 
mtbof Deter Iota right of hi* audience, showing peat slid 
In appeoErq to lho needs of rode, unlettered people whose 
rtH^om instruct! on mart, necessarily, be conrejed by way of 
concrete example. He has » keen eye far the picturesque , his 
dtacriptfon of the Flood, far Instance, may be compared with the 
broom pamge In the allfteratlre poem, Ctaxmiea, and he lingers 
over th* episode of Goliath with, an enfayuamh dna, u muck to 
hU otm delight b story teffiog as to a knowledge of what his 
hearers will appreciate there is a strong family likeness between 
the FhHUtlno hero and neb monsters as Colbrand and Ascapart 
The strong hnmsnlt/ which row through the whole book U one of 
Us most attractive few tores, and shows that the writer was foil 
of sympathy for hi* fallow creatures, 

Tbe whole poem shows considerable aribtfa tkfTi In spite of 
the immense mass of material with which U deals, It fa well 
I*oportiooed, and the narrative U ladd and easy The mn> 
fora h cawta!, Uot of tta rightajltaVltd cooplrt tat, rtra 
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an Insertion in one of the manuscript* by the scribe who oopled 
It and all that can be affirmed with any oonfldecco is that 
the author llred In the north of England towards the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century Borne of 
the later manuscripts show wort midland and eren southern 
peculiar! tie*, but this la only another testimony to the wide-sjwecd 
popularity of the poem. 

The moat skilful story teller of hk time was Robert Marmyng 
of Bnmne, who, between 1803 and 1838, translated into hk 
natiro tongue two poems written in poor French by English 
fieri ca These two works were WHliam of Wadlngtons Hamel 
da Peekiez, written, probably for Norman aetUen in Yorkshire, 
and a chronicle composed by Peter of Lejigtaft, a canon of the 
Angtwtinlon priory of Bridlington. 

Unlike moat monastic writers, Macnyng anppUea some ralnable 
Information about himself In the prologue to Handling Synxt, 
his reni on of the Manuel da Pechia, ho tolls os that hk name 
Is Robert of Bnmne, of Brram&wake in Keaterene, and that be 
dedicates hk work especially to the fellowship of Sempringham, 
to which he had belonged for fifteen yean. He also tdb ns the 
enact year in which ho began his translation — 1303. This informa- 
tion is supplemented by some lines In hk translation of Ismgtcft'i 
chronicle. Here he adds that hk name Is Robert Mannyng of 
Brmme, and that he wrote all this history in the reign of 
Edward HI, in the priory of BiilTlo. Wo gather also, from an 
allusion in the narratire, that he had spent some time at 
Cambridge, where he had met Robert Brace and hk brother 
Alexander, wbo was a skilful artist 

These particular* bare been elucidated by the labours of 
Furnlrall Bnmne was the present Bourne, a market town 
thirty-fire mDee to the south of Boston, in Linco ln shire 
Sempringham, where was the parent house of the Gilbert! no 
order k now re p re se nted by a church and a few scattered houses 
RirfTln , or Six Hills, k a little hamlet not ftur from Market Raaen, 
and here, too, was a priory of the G libertines. 

Of William of Wadington, the author of the Ma**d da 
Ptekia. very little Is known. In the prologue to hk work, bow 
erer be begs hk readers to excuse hk bad French, been use ho 
was born and bred in England and took hk name from a town 
In that country The apology k not altogether superfluous, for 
hk grammar k loose, and forms that were nrchakj eren In the 
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Hu> EnglUi TOrion begb. erith to iotrodoctim of the oral 
Itjtd, getting oat the pta of ti» Toot, od feting the object 
of ft* fiothor (a treking the translation. He h»» pot H into 
English than for the benefit of ignorant men, who delight in 
Bsttting to stories at all heart, and often houten to eril talei 
TtUdi may lead to their perdition. Therefore, he has provided 
them in tbit book with etcrle* of a more edifying description. 

flit instinct for selecting what he feels will Interest the un- 
learned b at once ren-ftlcd by his omission of the long and dull 
section In which YTadiogton dwells cm the twelve articles of faith, 
Tkorj attracts him little, and be proceeds at once to the first 
commandment, tnwtraiing it by the dreadful example of a 
moot, -who, by hi* lore for an Eastern woman, was tempted to 
tie worship of Idol*. Then comes a ootabU passage, also In 
Wadtogtoo, against witchcraft, and. In expansion of this, U given 
the oci^nsl story of how a witch enchanted a leather hag, so that 
H milked her neighbour s cow*, and how her charm, in the month 
of a bishop (who, of ewrrse, did not beUero In h.) w** tttdem. 
Thus he treats of the ten commandments In order, keeping 
fslriy closely to Us orig in al, and generally following 'Vfsdlngtoa a 
lend In the stories by which he CDostrate* them. This occupies 
nmrty three thousand hues, and the poet then enters upon the 
theme of the seven deadly tbu. 

Mwmjng teems to have found this a congenial sutyect, 
and the aectlon throw* much light <m tho social coDditkms 
of hb time. Tourramenta, be say*, ere the occasion of ell tho 
•flTen deadly tins, sad, If every knight Wved Us brother, they 
wouM never take place, for they encourage pride, enry, anger 
*“*“> covatonsnm, start** and lust Furthermore, mystery 
the*. Bne* are UgUy significant u throwing Tight oo 
^ **» drams at the beginning of the fourteenth 

^my-areabooccericm»tJria Only two mysteries may be per 

^ ^Wrth of Christ and of Hh resurrection, and 
to™**?' ^^J^vritUnthednmdi. for the moral edification of 

WpMl4t ** ^**7 *re presdted In groves or highways, they mu 
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■Infill pomp*, to bo arolded as much u tournament! , and priests 
■who lend restments to aid the performance are guilty of sacrilege. 

One of the beat itorie* in the book; the tale of Plon, illustrates 
the wickednew and repentance of one of the hated tribe of 
usurer*. It is also in Illnatratlon of this sin that the grotesque 
story occ u rs of the Cbm bridge miser person who was ao much 
attached to his gold that he tried to eat it, and died in the attempt. 

In respect of the tin of gluttony, not only the rich are to be 
blamed most people sin by eating too much, two meals a day 
are quite sufficient, except for children, and they should be fed 
only at regular hours. Itoto suppers, too, are to be archied, 
especially by eerring men, who often sit up and feast till code 
crov People should not break their fast before partaking of the 
“holy bread,” or dine before they hear mass 

The seren deadly sins being disposed of, there follows a long 
section on ■Lcrilege, In which Mannyng deports freely from hh 
original. He says. Indeed, that he will deal with tome rices 
coming under this heed as William of Wadington touche* him j but 
the line* following, in which he apologise* for "foul English and 
feeble rhyme," seem to show that he was conscious of same 
andadty in taking many Dbertle* with the French poem. How 
erer this may be, the account of the reproof that a Norfolk 
bondsman gare a knight who had allowed his beasts to defile 
the churchyard, which la not in the Manxtel det Peckia, and U, 
crkienUy a true story, Is rery characteristic of the attitude of 
the Onbertlnea to the pririleged classes. Tbe order was, as Its 
latest historian has pointed out, essentially democratic in Its 
organisation, and the ftarioKnoas of monk towards prior Is re* 
fleeted In the approral that Mannjng tacitly ba*towi on tbe 
thrall a beharioar 

Tbe church jard was not only desecrated by uso as a pasture. 
It was the meeting-place of youths and maidens foe games and 
•oojfs, and this gires occasion for the grim legend, borrowed from 
a German source, of tbe dancers and carol ringers who, 00 
Christmas night, disturbed the priest In. his orisons. Notwith- 
standing the fact that his own daughter was tempted to Join the 
frirolota company bo punished them with his curse to that tbe 
Intruders were doomed to pursue their daces through rain and 
snow and tempest for erer There is something rery charming in 
the match of *oog — 
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p&nstkm of the *eren faemment*. But, u the French rtrtitm 
Umta f«. itorieo to nteetretton o! them, Meimjng mnie. op 
the JeWeoej bj »ro»l of Wi e'en. Then foDowi e pe»»ge on 
Ihooranitj of thrift, the Write potato of thrift and the *tacn 
rtfchijrinK from it, sH treated irith rompaiatiTebrerity and with 
Etik ti*cd£rt*l fllustrutlon. 

It W farpowlble for soy shon tOMUt of Handlynff Syn *4 to 
cootcj *a *Jequato Wen of its chsum and interest Marayng 
CLrrJi in iQ qualities of a narrator Ho eombtoea, in fact, 

Os Jrwrtrc with the bomfliit, end show* the way to Gower ■ 
Ck^frttu) A twin. Tbw, bo differs from the antiquary Hebert 
cf Gloucester fjj being one of the earliest of English story 
Wien. He had a xtod imagination which enabled him to seo 
*B tbw tircmwrtancea and details of occurrence® for which hi* 
tafhority merely pro rides the suggestion, and he Ms in the out- 
Bae» of stories derived from Gregory or Bede with colours 
borrowed horn the homely life of England in the fourteenth 
centary He delight*, also, to play upon the emotion* of Ha 
wftttx® by describing the torment* of the damned, and hi* 
jfctarea of beB are more grim and more, grotesque <W those of 
B’vSngtcm. He shows a preference for direct narration, and, 
ihere the French merely cmrrejs the ■ease of what has been saW, 
Jtorjns (ln« the tctj toJ, of ton tpeokor, to «tapl>, coHoqnM 
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Baptism, he say*, if like a charter which tostlfle* that a man It** 
bought land from hi* neighbour, confirmation jj nice the acknow 
lodgment of that charter by a lord or kdrtg. 

In dwelling on the personal relation* of man to God, Mannyng, 
Eke the author of Ovrtor Jfttndi, often show* much poetic feeling. 
While be paint* in tom bra tone* the dreadful fete of unre- 
pentant firmer*, he speaki no loaa emphatically of the lore of 
God for HI* children and the wurlfioe of Ohrbt HI* rimple faith 
in the dlrine beneficence, combined with an interne sympathy for 
penlteot man, lend* a peculiar charm to hU treatment of inch 
itorka aa thoae of the merdful knight, and Pier* the muier 

Apart from Its literary qualities, Handling Syns w ha* ccm 
ride ruble nine aa a picture of ooc temporary manner*. Much of 
what 1* arid on thoae point* b bo r rowed from Wadtngton, bat *1111 
more b dae to Mannyng’s personal observation. In hb attack* 
on tyrannous lard*, and hb assertion of the eeaentlnl equality of 
men, be resembles the authors of Pien Plowwum. The knight 
b pictured a* a wild beaat ranging orer the conn try he goo* out 
“about robbery to get hb prey" he endeavour* to atrip poor 
men of their land, and, if be cannot buy it, be derbea other mean* 
to torment them, securing them of theft or of damage to the 
corn or cattle of their lord. Great harm b suffered at the hand* 
of hb officers for nearly erery fie ward girea verdict* unfavour- 
able to the poor and, if the latter ask for mercy be rcplle* that he 
b only acting according to the ftrict letter of the law Bat, *VJ» 
Mannyng, be who only execute* the law and add* no grace thereto 
may norer, in hb own extremity appeal foe mercy to God. 

But, If Mannyng b aerere on tyrannous lords, he *how* no 
leniency to men of hb own coding. Ho common rin* of the 
dergy, their susceptibility to bribes, t he i r lax morality their Iotc 
of personal adornment, their delight In bones, bound* and hawks, 
ad oomo under hb lash, and. In word* which may not hare been 
unknown to Chancer be draw* the picture of the Ideal parish 
priest 

Although the order to which Mannyng belonged wm originally 
founded for women, they reed re little indulgence at hb bands. In- 
deed, be snrpoCToa William ofWadlngton and the average monaitlc 
writer In hb stricture* on thdr conduct God Intended woman to 
help man, to bo hb companion and to behave meekly to her ms ft or 
and lend. But women are gene r a lly "right unkind*' in wedlock 
for one sharp word they will return forty and thay dcrire alway* 
to get the upper hand. They *peod what should be given to the 
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poor In long train* and wimple* they deck themselves out to 
attract masculine attention, and thus make themselves responsible 
fcrr the *tn* of men. Even when the author has occasion to tell 
the story of a faithful wife who made constant prayer and 
offerings for the husband whom *he supposed to be dead, he adds, 

tradsbtfr, 


This womu jilrytttd (jritLri) h*r Jnatxmd* tor*, 

TTmld God* that many tach toms wont 

For the ordinary amusement* of the people Mannjng ha* 
5ttl* sympathy, he look* at them from the shadow of the cloister 
«*!, to him, “carol*, wrestlings, and summer game*" are all *o 
“WJ *hnrwnmia of the deril to entice men from heaven. The 
t*J *005 of the wandering minstrel and the loose tales of ribald 
who lie in wait for men at tavern door* are as hateful to 


m to the author* of Pier* Plowman even in the garland* 
*itlj which girl* deck their trease* be *ees a subtle more of Satan. 
Tcmrdi children be show* *ome tenderness, recognising their 
***d tor greater physical indulgence than thdr elder* bat ho 
the counsel of Solomon to give them the sharp end of the 
^ »o kmg u no bone* be broker. 

3il anjnj'* mode of translation render* a precise estimate of 
** todehtednem to Wadlngton somewhat difficult. A hint from 
®* ^ynal will sometimes *et him off on a long digression, at 
hme* be keep* fairly doae to the tense, bet interweave* 
ytii obacTTatlcm* and parentbeae* of hi* own. He doe* not 
tell the tame tale* a* Wedfagtcm, bat omits, *ub*titate* or 
^ h the fifty-foar itoriei in the MamuJ da Piehlcz are 
fa Bandlyng Byrne by «ixty fire. Many of his 
***** are taken from local legend*, and It 1* fa the** that hi* 
u * narrator is most apparent Unhampered by any prece- 
stories more quietly and lightly along, and may aim oat 
TjfV comparison with those of Chancer 
^ 7 *° ’ette qf flantBywp Synnt is the rlght-fjhaWed iambic 
°f the original but, aa fa the Jfaauef da Peehitz, many 
ia the most Ingenious seanrion. The language 

fa n ..l**** traruitkm afforded special opportunity for these 
when there wa* no fixed standard for the swmding 
will rf ^^tiottal ~4 thU was apt to be added or omitted at the 
._~ c *cribe. The three manuscript* fa which the poem ha* 
fjZrVv’ H arte bn, dated about 1300 and the Bo dleian and 

*bo«t H00, show many dfacrepiDde*. 

of Handling Synne is »?i*t mtdl-m d, of a northern 
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type, containing more Stand! narian forms than are found In the 
language of C3iancer The mnnber of Romance words is much 
greater than in the Gloucester ChrtmicU, which mar- be explained 
partly by locality and partly by the fact that anch forma are 
always more numorooi in trxmlatlona from the French than In 
original EngiUh compositions. 

Maim jugs other work, the Ckronid* of England, la of leas 
general importance than Handling Synn* though of greater 
metrical interest It conalata of two part*, the flrat extending 
from the arrival of the legendary Brut In Britain to the Engl lab 
In rati on, the second from the Er gfiwh Invasion to the end of 
Edward l'a reign. The first part, in octosyllabic couplet*, it a 
dose and fairly (successful transition from Waco* reraioc of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ■ Hitioria Regvn % Britannia e the second, 
in rimed alexandrines, la taken from an Anglo-Norman poem by 
Peter of Irmgtoft 

Langtoft • alexandrines, which are arranged in aeta riming oo 
one sonnd, seem to hare prrnled Mannyng, and his attempt to 
reprodooe them in the fourtoen-iyllablod line of the Gloucester 
CkronicU is not altogether ancceaafnL Sometime* the line ia an 
alexandrine, bat at others, and this la moat significant, It I» 
decasyllabic moreover, though Mannyng tries to emulate the 
continuous rime of hi* original, he generally succeeds In achi erring 
only conplot rime. Thus we soe dimly foreshadowed the beroio 
couplet whkh Chancer brought to perfect km 1 

When, at the request of Don Bobert of M si ton, Mannyng set 
sbemt Us chronicle, It was, probably, with the intention of following 
Langtoft throughout bat, on further ccnrideration, ho Judged that, 
sfoce the first pert of Langtoft s chronicle was merely an abridg 
ment of Wace, it was better to go straight to the original So, 
alter an introd action whkh contains the autobiographical details 
already given, and an acoount of the genealogy of Brut, he gires 
a somewhat monotonous and commonplace Terri on of Waco* 
poem. Sometimes, he omits or abridges j sometimes, he adds a 
Una oc two from Langtoft, or the explanation of e, word u&fsunJUir 
to his audience, or pauses to notice contemptuously some un- 
founded tradition current among the unlearned. Once, ho 
digresses to wonder with Geoffrey of Monmonth, that Gfldaa and 
Bede should haT* omitted all mention of king Arthur wbo was 
greater t h an any man they wrote of sere the saints. In all other 
land*, bo says, men hare written concerning him, and in France 
* S*i«W*i7 UU*»rf tf bjtbi f im fy j, LU. 
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mow is known of the British boro than in the land* that gam him. 
birth. Bat Mancyug'* characteristic doubt of Welsh tratt 
worthiM** lead* him to question the itory of Arthur a immortality 
‘If he now lire," ho «*y* contemptuously, “hi* life fa long. - 

AD through hi* Tendon Mannyng, u might bo expected, *how* 
a more religion* iplrit than "Waco thU 1* eapedallT exemplified 
fa the paroge* in which he point* out that the mkfortone* of the 
Bdtota ▼ere a judgment on them for their tlni, and in the long 
faaettion, borrowed from Longtoft and Gecrffrey of Monmouth, of 
CW*ikdrr , i pniyer , and, a* he ncari tho end of the first portion 
of bh chrcmlde, ho draw* freely cm Bede, telling at greet length 
d* *tcrj of St Gregory and the EngUah boy al&Tca and the mkalon 
°l St Aegotlna. 


The second half of tho chronicle U much mom intereating than 
ke first, portly became Mannyng adhere* lea* alasrithly to hi* 
Wright, in hi* edition of longtoft* chronicle, ha* 
^^wsl liinnyng of haring frequently misunderstood the French 
hh predece»or but, though instance* of mi*tran*latIon do 
they are not Tcry frequent The Terrion b most literal in 
jj* ewfier port later when iiaimyng begin* to Introduce 
rime* into his Terse, tha difficulties of metre prerent 
“® maintaining the rerhul accuracy at which he aimed. 

Ifat, notwithstanding the greater freedom with which Mannjng 
hmti (hi* pert of tho chronicle, hi* gift as a narrator h much 
"^•Apparent hero than In JJandlyng Synnc. OecadonaBy it is 
™*hJe, a* when, foe the take of beeline**, he turn* Lengtofta 
Brterite* into the pr esent tense, and abow* a preference for direct 
°rtr indirect quotation. But rath interest a* i* duo to him and 
Tangtoft 1* derired chiefly from hi* allusions to dremn- 
and erects not reported bv the latter and derired from 
Thu*, he marrel* greatly that none of the 
TT"™®* with whom ha is acquainted makes mention of the famous 
W the Dune and Aethebrolda daughter Gold- 

althetrgh there ttlH lay in Lincoln cattle the itcmo which 
GrWti* CU * ^ ttrt ^ lcr ^* an *my other champion, and tho town of 
n ®* t 7 Jri stood to witness the troth of the history 
cwbIVtIt? T, Mannyng* addition* are of very 

bnportance, and, a* the author! tie* for these can 
ojp&oaavT^LJ 0 * {oW instance*, it U a rca*ouahlo conclusion to 
fanTtV, r 1 ** Vrol ° ^ trm pcraoual knowledge. lie relate* more 
fa rw,.r lha incident* of the attempt on Edward* Die 

e *^ OT ’ death of Uywelyn and the treachery of tho 
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prorott of Bruges who undertook to delher the Engibh king Into 
the hand* of the enemy It b, howoTer, In connection with Soottbh 
aflhlri that hb addition* are moat noteworthy Although he 
regards the Scot* with the peculiar bitten** of the northern 
Engibh, be follow* with eapedal interact the fortune! of Brace, 
with wham, as we hara seen, he had been brought into personal 
contact. 

Hie fragment* of ballad* girac by Longtoft celebrating the 
rictorie* of the Engibh otct the Boot* occur also In Mannyng'* 
rertlon, and, hi wme case*, in a fuller and what aeema to be a mere 
primltire, form. They are full of barbario exultation orer the 
fallen foe, and form a cnrkna link between the battle aong* In the 
Old Knglbh CAroniole and the patriotic poem* of Laurence Minot 

One other work his been udgned to Robert Mannyng. Thi* 
U the Medptacytmt qfys toper of out* lords Jhttu. And alto of 
kytpastyvn. And cie qfY^prynet qf kyt tvxts modyr, ilaydtn 
llarye \$ wMycM* tnads yn latyn Bonatxntvre OardynaJL In 
the two nmnuacripU in which Handling Synn * ha* iurrlred in 
a complete form (Bodleian 415 and Hariebn 1701 ), it I* followed by 
a transition of the abore work, bat this alone 1* not sufficient 
eridence a* to the authonhlp. The language, howerer, f* ea*t 
midland, and the freedom with which the original 1* treated, 
together with the literary ddll indicated in kudo of the additions 
and interpobitkm*, may, perhaps, J mtify the a*crlpticm of thi* work 
to Robert Mannyng bat the point b uncertain. 

Of Mannyng'* influence on succeeding anther* it b impossible 
to Kpeak definitely The fact that only three mamncrlpta of hi* 
great work lurrire point* to do tctj extend to circulation, and 
the resemblance of certain puaegea in Ilandlyng Sy*n* to line* 
in the Visum qf Pttrs Plotewtan and the Canterbury Tales 
may very well bo due to the gen er a l opinion of the day on the 
■abject* of which they treat It ha* been noticed that the frame- 
work of HaniUysQ Synns b not unlike that of Gower* Cbn 
ftaio AmanUs bat the custom of pointing the lemon of a dk*cr 
tatkra by an Hi ultra tiro mm tire is common to didactio writer! 
of all period*, and Gower 1 * adoption of a method popular among 
approTed mondial* mat hare boon intended to add rest to the 
delight of hb aud i ence in *torie* which were of a distinctly *ecolar 
c h a r a ct er 

The literary actlrity of the south-east of England during thi* 
time n« lets remarkable than that of the weat and north dctct 
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theism, tiro writer* of *01110 Importance^ William of Bhoreharo, 
Dan Mkbel ofNcrthgate and Adam Dary call for mention here. 
Of these writer* tTtt were clerics , the third held the portion of 
"toinball** In Btratfbrd-at-Bcnr 

Wffiam of Bbo reham t work* are contained In a stogie manu 
script (Add. M3 17,37ft) now In the British Museum and, curiotaly 
enoojh, though the seven poems treat of the favourite theme* of 
the cncdkral homilist, they take the form of lyrical measures. 
The firct deal* with the seven sacrament* , the second Is a transla- 
te® of the well-known Intin Psalms printed In the Lay Felt* 
Jfaa Boa i, of which there are other metrical rerxious In Middle 
hogUh the third t> a commentary on the ten commandment* and 
the troth a dissertation an the seven deadly sins. Then come* a 
ljrio on the joy* of the "Virgin, and, after that, a hymn to Mary 
Indicated, by the colophon, to bo a trarnlatlon from Hebert 
^•■ricate. bait of all, 1* a long poem on the evidences of Chriiti 
»rity, the mystery of the Trinity, the Creation, the war In hearen 
•ad the temptation of Adam and Era. Here the manuscript 
^ bat, from Internal evidence^ it Is dear that the poet In- 
tended also to treat of tho redemption. 

Thocgh he I* handicapped by tho form of tctso chosen, the 
•dhcrr *how* a good deal of artistic feeling In hit treatment of 
U**e well worn themea. HI* faronrite itana* consist of eerm 
w di Hue*, the former riming a&cWcd, the latter, aab-xb , 
**t be use*, also, alternately riming line* of verjtog length 
•od the quatrain a hah. HU poems are characterised by the 
^ tx ^ r nselandroly which pervades much Engh*h religion* 
TCrK • he dwells on the tranritcrlnesa of earthly life, the waning 
JbcuSth of man and the mean* by which he may obtain eternal 
“** and he plead* with his readers for their repentance and 
monos tlca 

r ^' CICUt0 b 1 the colophon to Blown, archbishop of 
r®“ cr h < ny, we may conclude that the pre s ent manuscript dates 
beginning of the reign of Edward IIL From other 
Wo teirn that the poem* were composed by William of 
'tesr of Chart, near Leeds, In Kent, 

The other important Kentbh prod art ion of this thno wa* the 

JWKUlepf Inxyt (the "again- biting" of the Inner wit, the remorse 
the ralae of which, however. Is distinctly phllo* 
rather than Ulcrarj Oar information aa to It* author 
from hi* prrtsre in tho rmiqno manuscript In the 
arni xb HmeuiB, which states that U was made with hi* own hand 
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b j Bin Michel, of Korthgaie,in Kent, nod belonged to tie library 
of St Austin at Chntecbory, and from a note at the end of the 
treatise, which add* that It vu written in English for the mie of 
Ignorant men, to guard them against tin, and that It was flnUhed 
on the rlgll of the holy apostle*, Simon and Jude, by a brother of 
the cloister of St Austin of Canterbury In the year 184a 

The A yen!; its qf Imcjrt, wta not, however, an original wort 
It to a translation of a very popular French tree the, the Soums 
da Vtoet d da Verba (known also ai IA Litres roitaa da Vices 
ci da Vcrtus, and Bowms U Boi\ compiled, In 1370, by frire 
Lorens, a Dominican, at the request of Philip the Bold, son and 
successor of Loui> IX This, In ft* turn, vu borrowed from other 
writers, and wai composed of various hamfllea, on the ten com- 
mandments, the creed, the seren deadly Shu, the knowledge of 
good and erfl, the seven petitions of the Paternoster, the wren 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seren cardinal rlrtues and confession, 
many of which exist in manuscripts anterior to the time of frfcrc 
Loren*. 

The treatment of these subjects, especially In the section oc 
the seven deadly sins, Is allegorical The sins arc first compared 
with the seren heads of the beast which St John saw in tbs 
Apocalypse then, by a change of metaphor, pride become* the 
root of aD the rest, and each of them Is re pr es e nted as bringing 
forth rarious boogba Ttu*, the boughs of pride are untruth, 
despite, presumption, ambition, Idle bibs, hypocrisy and wicked 
dread while from untruth spring three twigs, foutbood, fboDsh- 
oeas and apostasy This elaborate cl* ■111 cation Into divisions and 
rob-dlTiskrns b characteristic of the whole work, and becomes not 
n little tiresome on the other hand, tho very frequent recourse 
to metaphor which accompanies It serve* to drive the les s en 
home. Idle Ubs is the great wind that thro we th down the groat 
towers, and the high steeples, and the great beeches in the woods, 
by which are signified men fa high places tho boaster is tho 
cuckoo who singe th alwaj* of himself 

Sometimes these comparisons are drawn from the natural 
history of tho day the bestiaries, or os Don Michel calk than, 
tho "bokes of kendo.” Thus, flatterers are like to nickers (sea 
fairies), which bare the bodies of women and the talk of fishes, 
and sing so sweetly that thoy make the sxOun fall asleep, and 
dlemnli swallow them or like the adder called "sernyn," which 
runs mere quickly than a horse, and whoso venom Is so deadly 
that no medicine can cure Its sri ng- Other blast rations are 
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borrowed from Ser>eca, from Aesop, Boethius, St Augustine, 
Bt Gregory St Bernard, St Jerome and St Anselm. 

Unfort unatel y, Don Ml eh el wm a rery Incompetent translator 
He often quite falls to grasp the scute of his original, and hi* 
mtlca b frequently unintelligible without recourse to the French 
west It it Dotlceable, howeTex, that It tmproT» at it proceed*, 
as If ha taught himself the language by hit woric upon It. The 
•me MS coutoini Kentish t unions of the Paternoster the creed 
and the famous sermon entitled Satrfcs Wards, which 1* abndged 
frtm an original at least one hundred years older It is a highly 
rikgwicel treatment of Jlattbew, mr 48, derired from Hugo 
of St Victor * Ds Anhui, and describes bow the house of Reason 
b guarded hy Sleight, Strength and Righteousness, and how they 
rwrire Dread, tbe mestenger of Death, and Boro of Life Etct 
brilng, ’■ho It east from beatm. 

Certain resemblances between tho Ajffnbds qf Iimyt and 
Tl* Parto%t Tale, hare led to the tnppoeltion that Chaucer 
™ seq minted with either the English or the French version. It 
k* recently been prtrred, howurer, that these resemblances are 
caa k*d to the section cm the seren deadly stas, and eren these 


004 concerned with the structure of the argument, but consist, 
t*ther,of mattered passages. And, although tbe Immediate source 
cf ^7* PartOKt Tale Is still unknown, it la* been shown that its 
and general argument are tecy similar to those of a 
haci written by Raymond of Pennaforte, general of the 
j^hricaiu tn 12351, and that tbe dlgreaalon on the seren deadly 
mt ii ia adaptation of the Sxmma ttu Tractates de Vtciis, com 
P°*cd before 1201 by William Pcraldm, another Dominican friar 
Another btererting production of the south-eastern counties 
* poem of a hundred and sixty-eight octosyllabic lines, riming 
. ^ n0Tn ** the Drtams of Adam D*ry whkh appears 

^ r0Tn the beginning of the rdgn of Edward IL The 
*ho, as be himself Informs os lired Dear London, and 
^ P0T E1 fhr and widen tells how within the rpoce of twelre 
“Sinnfng on a Wednesday In August, and ending on a 
In September of the following year he dreamed fire 
yrc^ceming Edward the king, prince of Wale*. In the 
^ Hra ^ t he saw the king standing armed and 
before the shrino of St Edward. As be stood there, two 
set upon him and belaboured Mm with their swords, bot 
. ^® ec *’ ^hen they were gone, four bands of direr* 
WKrtLrt d light streamed oat of e a ch of th e kings car*. 


23—3 
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The second rklon toot place on ft Tuesday before the feast of 
All Hallows, and, on that night, the poet dreamed that be aw 
Edward, dad in a gray mantle, riding 00 an ass to Home, there to 
be chosen emper o r He rode u ft pilgrim, without been or shoe% 
and hi* legs were caTerod with blood. TTiIh theme ii eon tinned 
in the third rid on, on fit Lucy a day, when the seer thought 
that ho was in Rome, and taw the pope in hi* mitre and Edward 
with hi* crown. In token that he thonld bo emperor of Christendom. 

In the fourth ritkm, on Christmas night, the poot imagined 
that bo was In a chapd of tho Virgin Mary and that Christ, 
unloosing Hi * hand* from tho art*, begged penniaian from HI* 
Mother to con my Edward on a pilgrimage against tho foe* of 
Christendom and Christ s Mother gnre Him IeaTe, because Edward 
had teiTod her day and night 

Kxm came an Interral In the dream*, but; one Wednaaday In 
Lent, the poet benrd a rolce which bade bbn make known bis 
Tisions to the king and the injunction was repeated after the 
last riskm, In which he nr an angel lead Edward, dad in a robe 
red aa the Jnlce of a mulberry to the high altar at Canterbury 

The exact porpoea of theae re rae* la Tory difficult to de- 
termine. lbe manuscript in which they are preferred (Load 
MS 023), appears to belong to the end of tho fourteenth century, 
but the alluskm to “Sir Edward the king; prince of Wales" 1* 
applicable only to Edward XL Perhape they wore designed to 
check the king In the course of frirobty and misrule which ended 
In hi* deposition but the tone k rery loyal, and the references 
to him are extremely camplhneutary The poem* are, in fact, 
Intentionally obscure, a characteristic which they shore with other 
prophecies of the some dm; notably thoao attributed to Merlin 
and Thomas of Erceldotma. The same manuscript contain* poem* 
on the lAfi of St Aleanut, the Battle qf JcnttaUm, the Fifteen 
Slpnj before Thmetday, Scripture Historic* and the Laneuiatioa 
qf So*h, which show many resemblances to the Zhraru, and 
may also be by *tt»m Dary, If so, he must bare been a man of 
education, since some of them seem to be dcrirod directly from 
Latin originals. 

The moat Important national poems of tho first half of tho 
fourteenth century are the war songs of Laurence Minot, pre- 
serred In MS Cotton Galba n in the British Mason®. The author 
twice mention* hi* name from Internal eridcnco it 1* pro bo bio 
that tho poems are contemporary with the errata they describe 
and, as the last of than deals with the taking of Orisne^ in 13A3, 
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HJ» Rppottd that he mwt hare died about tH* time. DDIgent 
l oe Jidi bn filled to discover anything further about him, but 
UhrA m the name of a weH-known family connected 'with the 
ewrdW of York and Kcrrfolt He language of the poems is, in 
its raW (huacterirtica, northern, though with an admixture of 
nihmd forms , and, in three of them, the poet shows detailed 
aapaintmea -with the affair* of Yorkshire. Thus, the expedition 
of Edward BaDol again*! Scotland, to which reference la made In 
the fint poem, act sail from that county in the ninth poem the 
irthlfahop of York receives special mention and, In the account 
of the taking of Qoime*, Minot adopts the version which ascribe* 
the eipWt to the daring of a Yorkshire archer, John of Doccaater 
The erent* which form the subject of theae poems all fall 
between the yens 1333 and 1352. The flrit two celebrate the 
rictory of Xlalldon Tim, which, in the poet** opinion, is an ample 
Tectmpexn* for the disgrace at Bannockburn, the third telli how 
Edward ni Tent to join hia alllea in Flanders, and how the 
Frendi attacked Southampton and took an Fjtgilah warship, the 
^HriojAer, the fourth relate* the lting’a first invasion of France, 
*od EWip i refusal to meet him in battle the fifth celebrate* the 
T fctoy at Slnyi, mentioning by name the moot rallant knight* who 
jf** P*ri in li, the alxth U concerned with the abortive siege of 
h the tame year, and the •eveuth tells of the campaign 
and of the battle of Crecy Then como two poem* on the 
Crisis and the battle of HcviQes Cron. These are followed 
“J *u acewmt of a akirmlih between aotne Fngflih ships and aome 
n enLautmen and the eleve\th and last poem relate* the 
ttiaUgon by which the town of Online* waa surprised and taken. 
j The p oetical Taloe of the*o songs has been wwnewbat undnly 
bj almost eTery critic who has hitherto treated of 
^belr qualities are certainly not of a highly imaginative 
they contain tcarcely one simile or metaphor but the 
rigorous and energetic and goes with a swing, as martial 
fvjj tiiould. The author was an adept in wielding a variety or 
^^J^ecRirts, and In fire poems trsca the long alliterative 
° CCOT ^ P 00 * 33 * u TTffllam qf Paltm * and Pirn 

^ rimed wt ania s of varjlng length. The other six 
'•h written In *Wt lambic line* of three or four accent*, 
sroeped together by end-rime. Alliteration Is a tety 
^ture throughout, and t* often continued in two 
rZrrl® ’'bile the last word* of one rinnia are constantly 
m the Oral lino of tho next, a frequent device In 
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contemporary Tcra e. The cocrtant recourse to allitcnitlon de- 
tract*, somewhat, from the freshness of the tot*©, einee It lend* the 
aatber to borrow from the romance writer* well- worn tag*, which 
moit hare boen as oanToctJcmal in their way u the hackneyed 
pastoral term* *g*in»t which Word* worth rercltod. Sach ere 
“care* oolde," "cxnUy and tone," "proper and prort,*' "pride In 
proao, - " prowd In pell " with many other* of a similar nature. 

In ipite of the highly artificial structure of the rerae, howorrr, 
the language Itaelf I* tlmple, or on rugged, and the poena dealing 
with the Bcottiih wan bear a itroog resemblance to the rode 
snatches of folk-eong which bare already been mentioned in 
connection with Mannynga tnualatlon of Iamgtofta chronicle. 
'There is tin tame tarsge exaltation in the discomfiture of the 
Scots, the tamo scornful refereocta to their “rirellnga" (bn- 
prompts ahoea mode of raw bide) and the little bags in which 
they were wont to cany their scanty proriaians of oatmeal. And 
the re ry almplldty of the imrratlre coareya, perhaps bettor titan a 
more da borate description, tho horrora of modleral warfare lo 
reading these poem* wo aee the flamca spread desolation orer tho 
conntry while hordes of pillager* and rough rider* are drlTOi 
tn acattorod band* to their own land or we behold the dead 
men "storing at the ftara*' or lying gaping “ betwoen Oecy and 
AbberlDe." Nor is the pomp of military array forgotten wc*eo the 
gllttor of pennon* and plate armour the shining row* of shields 
and ipeara, the arrow* falling thick a* mow the rod bat* of the 
cardinal* who consult together bow they may begnQe the king, 
the alii pa hearing on the flood, ready for battle, while the 
tram pets blow and the crew* dance In the moonlight, regardlea* 
of the waning moon that foretells dictator on the marrow 8tr*nge 
merchantmen, transformed, for the time, into war Teasels, loom In 
the Channel, hiding In their bold* great wealth of gold and ailrer, 
of aenrict and green bat In Tain do theao pirate* come hither 
with trumpet* and tabor*, they are already doomed to food the 
fiibca. There Is no thought of mercy for a fallen foe only in one 
place doc* any attae cd ctatfpasaioo seem to affect the poet. 
When ho tell* how the lmrye—ea of Cola I* camo to demand mercy 
from Edward, be pat* Into the month of their leader a pitiful 
description of their plight Horae*, coneys, cat* and dog* are all 
c mmit n c d the need of the petitioner* 1* easily risible In their 
appearance and they that ahoflM bare helped them aro fled away 
Hot Minot ■ay* nothing about tho Intorrcadoo of qnecn Philippa, 
related by Frohaert. 
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Mfaot stems to hire been a professional gfccxnan, who earned 
Us Irrin^ by following the camp and entertaining soldi era with 
da rtdutkn of their enm heroic deed*. It U pasdbic, howerer, 
tktUsildnin rmifkaiion may hare led to hij promotion to the 
port of minstrel to the king, and that ho held some recognised 
ofia shoot the ccnrt Ills poena, tmlike those of Barbour which 
composed long after the occasions they commemorated, wo e, 
pralnHj strode cC to celebrate emit* as they aroac, and. In 
coe of then, that on the siege of Toorna y, his exaltation seems to 
fcare been somewhat premature. "While Barbour's Bruce is a long, 
rat rtned awntixe, com posed in the same metre throughout, the 
of Minot is esrentlahy lyric in character, and, os has been 
•wa, nngw oxer a largo xnriety of measures. 

^s iatriothm b everywhere apperort. Hb contempt for 
Scots and the tamo" (the Highland and Lowland Scots) 
rf eq °* Dy *** %-floweis 

’ rUi ho 

U ‘ an - ' rhn ^ ht5 >» f! f^t>tB<mtl Mm pt OT , 
T *° ma ” 3r ^ tint tho Englhh crow 

•Ufe tW^JT T" h 7 mra better ln ^ °™ tie Enribb, 

Hbotomtionondlojolt 7 lSZ 

Oa alfmZzJ OTnt4 '* ra » thank. to hh mldlon and 
SS ^ Aa ’ ’ Mo P«t con 
<* *ianeo, 1,^“ 01 “* * 0 T ' rd P 1 <® tJio 

tol ' I »«rtnJ h P”™* m quit* 

the fanportant in that they 

5?? * Bolidarlt 7 fa the ration, 
^ Bnjj ^ Q ^ aam »hlch made posrtblc tha rictoric* 
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LATER TRANSITION ENGLISII 

n 

Seculas Lthicb Tales Social Satire 

Fhou the middle of the thirteenth oentory to the day* of Fieri 
Plowman, writer* of English were still polishing the tools used 
In the preceding century We hare seen their predeewson at 
work In monasteries cm saints’ Ilres and religions rerwe chroniclers 
hare come under consideration and the flourishing of romance, 
both homo-grown and Imported, has been noted. It rtmb* to 
disco* the eridence which li gradually accumulating that neither 
court nor doUter were to exercise a monopoly In the production 
end patronage of English letters there was also * the world out- 
side." Certain of the romances — Harriot notably*— bear traces, 
b their extant forms, of haring beeo prepared far rnder nuifleocot 
than those which listened, aa did the knfles and gentlemen of 
plsgue-stricken Florence towards the close of this period, to talcs 
of chiral ry and ooortly lore and Idle dalllanea. 

A famoo* collection of Middle English lyrics 1 si tows signs that 
there were writers who coaid t*ic a koen pleasure In “notes sueto 
of nyhtegalea," In “wynnnen" like “Alyaoon" and in the “nortberac 
wynd." There are still poems addressed to “Jhesn, ml snete 
lcmman," full of that curious combination of sensnoosness and 
mysticism which is a notable feature of much of the religious 
rerse of these centuries bat more purely worldly were 

beginning to be preferred talcs which were simply amusing and 
cared llttlo for a moral coding were being translated and IndJon 
tlons appear that the free tyltidsm of Its rnlen, which has always 
been a characteristic of the English race, was beginning to find 
expression, or at any rate, preacrratlon, In the remacnla r . 

To the early years of the period under etmslderatloa belongs 
ooo of the meet beautiful of Middle English lyrics 
B«mer W Uaia la, 

fJinrll itif to — 1 

Its popularity is attested by the existence of the rnnsto to which It 
1 rud.in.mi.nrij. • n»ri. io.m. 



Secular b/rtcs 3^X 

ro b & tot wj << a- <&*** 

W S?et' W In' <!*%' «XT «•**' ™ «“* 

to ftnetaM* parity A «M of rime, otmta, •“ 
mrtM^tadBrtrti 

tf crml Vsgth, aid Terr beaming to trip tz&j off the tj»RW 
napritddati hA b*ta4 <t 4# port M>J»8 0°* W* *P ! ^ t 
■m ratio Uiwwij AH its tofat apeeii ol mtare, u to im 
ok rth until of U>« Old EugUrii uiitai »ht» to*i tern b«n 

pwrre3,tbe port of tie MWffloEngQiii*Kailfir Ijrtc, tn common 

iHi the port o( Hi Orf raid He Kightmgale, tail m tin iprttig 
nmfag *nd cannot refrain {ram entering into tbeipirit of Hiriui 
i^nuWct 

OtotiCi wd **d tUmth ra*d, 

kxA tgA b*Qi d* *a' 

6foc racial 
A.** tWflCb »fler 
UnetK *fVt «ltm t»t 
B*3*» lUrUth, Wodt* mtethS 
11m* tin* B«1 

Tt* aoe note k ifruci, only more often, In the Harieian lyrim 
“to rrfmtd to, atdeh are dated, apprurhn&tely, 1310, and irwe 
tppurnUj, by a deric oi Lecrolialer Tbe iDm Tolarne. 
i* thcttlyrica'wtie printed dxly-ftTe ytnia ago, by Tbomaa 
Wrigti*, o*rt»b* poena Camftiar, perbapa, to mart. ttuAeut* of 
^354 poetry tod familiar certainly, to all atndent* of UngUih 
tbe warera of the frovrirt* and troubadour* bad 
^ Pe «a& Dathed in England— Henry HI bad married a lady 
far u the gtnlua ol the tanymge and the nature 
bbadai penalUtd tad the attempt to Terfratbe jatocSplo 
«ja!mlico m a main feature, hutead cf, n\nt fcbaa ertr been 
bfUu^ *° aQC *®^^ ornament, of EngHih tow area atrong 
And firtt among theae spring poem*, not »o much in 
3*17^ to the «urk of perfecting that iu la 

Sf? btba natter of metre, m in it. ten* of the open air, 
^ * "'“““W U , «314awwn AB*m 

&£■»• Manfa* L 

t*r*7 Utfxmib (o .prfn-. 
tool W» Wrt wtf 

t 0,1 W‘ t« tnc*t 
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Iffc Hite 1 In lore-Joeginye 
Par Kcnlckwt of all* Uiyrifl^ 

He may m* bfima bring*, 

T fttrm hi hire batmdon^ 

An beady bap lefcabbe yfaent* 

Iehct from brrcn* it 1* me Beni, 

Fr«m bH* wjmmn ml lore 1 b lint* 
it lyht oc AJyaotm. 

There I* a world of difference between these Hue* and the Ideal 
of ctm rent- life set forth In Ucih MexdmAad 1 By natural rtepa, the 
erotic mjrtldcn that prod Deed the poems associated with the Virgin 
colt paaeed Into the recognition, not merely that there were *im, 
moon and stars," " and Hkewiso a wind on the heath," hot alao that 
there existed earthly beings of whom 

Botot be brorrw *zk3 bobm ba whlt_ 

Ami Bcmvo of they* be ebiiT rip** 

In another of the Harlekn poeme, "the wind on the heath" 
Inspires a refrain 

Bio*, Barthama wyai, 

B*od tho« me my aoatjmg 

IQoc, necUseroe wynd, bioa, Uoc, Uoa! 

which, by its Tory Irregularity of form, ahowa the flexible strength 
that wo* to be an integral feature of the English lyrla Yet wither 
poem hu line* 

I would I war* a thrnatia cock, 

A Locnfynx or b Urorok, 

Bwrei brld»I 

lUtw*«Q btr klrtU end bar Knock 
I wot Id m# hidai 

which form a link In tho long chain that blrxla Oatullns to the 
Eflaabethan and Jacobean lyrbta. And the line* beginning 

Twnt*i y* coma wUb lore to tonne 
TFHb liTcaman k, wtth brldda* ronre* 

are foil of that pcualonate aenae of "the wild Joy* of flrlng" which 
led “alle clerky* In Joy o and eke In roerthe" to alng 

Eight lereaore Lka art la Hay iba wjdo wyda arthe. 


* Dt*. * porer. 

* OaoJfortrrehaaaooa to»«. * tarred arey 

* Bm txu, p. tB. 

' X •• Wre»«, M*. lA«Wh K*. 1U, yrtatad W Wri*tt tad ntUJwifl, 

Metti+U* J, tU. 

t are*. CL Tit XVre* mU tW Wrfrr ICS. #*, BckD-, priaW U 

cwi f**re-**tfl»M.*SU' , ***«i*aow*n»iIi>lBT»taU*re, at*. 
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The Prortrlt of Hendyng, "Marcolres aone," are to be fertmd 
h the MB that contains the abore lyrics and nay, therefore, be 
mentioned here. They appear to hare been collected from older 
material hi their present form before the close of tbo thirteenth 
century and they recall the wisdom literature to which reference 
baa already been made in dealing with Old English prurerbs 1 and 
with the poena attributed to Alfred. These prurerb* are ofrnous 
summaries of the shrewd wisdom of the common folk, which U aa 
oM ta the Mis, and not confined to any one race or conn try 

T«1 Own Brrrr thy fo thy lot skrih, 

Qrwth Ilrtx5yn~ 

tier* U betht tb* hemy tint la ticked of the (homo; 
and they enshrine many phrases that are atHl common properly 
Cffni child for dredjth, 

Quoth Hendyng \ 

but their main Interest for tn Ilea in the form of the etnnras which 
F^ccde the prorerb, and which cocabt of all Hnca nmed aabaab 
here It is erident that the nebulous ontlinea of earlier attempt* 
hare taken ahape and form out of the raid, and become the I ml Lad 
tt4Jna > the tmriroed ahorter lines arc mm linked by end rime, 
**>d the reciter from memory ii aided thereby 

m Th© literature of the Middle Age* wu* of a lunch more 
“aafrem^" or cosmopolitan, character than that of later times — 
It will be remembered that *the book” in which Paolo and 
Fnnctaca “read that day no more" was the book or Itonetlol 
wri not a tale of Rhnlnl — and, one of the reasons for this width 
©f rtngo was that letters were in the bands of a few whose 
©^ocstion had been of a * nnlTeroV’ rather than a national, type. 
“Sftdi literal nre, in the renncnlar, had to compete for many 
s long year, not only with In tin, which, ctcu to lato as the days 
tfJW* ™ thought to haro a fair chance of becoming the 
_ ag0agc letters*, bn t, also, though in » rapidly lessening 
pgrts, with Norman-French, the languago of all who pretended 
t o * colto re shore thpt of the common folk. And it U to I/itin, 
therefore, that we haTo often to tom for erldenee of the though U 
beginning to find eipremion not only »tnrmg monastic 

| tt X r«n*r*. ctu ^.a. 

, tahcUdocrowHi “ T» rtWUUU T.c UJi fa u ll* 

Sbij** vrfr, u3 r»lrml» uJ ftwtor* »b*a b* tr p nmfA , ud 
ih»n V* ptw r nJ , rmim » »u.t^W •< G»c*t» I Pi dij " 
* UjU% A U TttCT* **cUi CmtUtJ, V«t «. 
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chronicler * and historians, bat also among social satfrista and 
writer* of political Terse. At first the amusement of thnwe only 
who had a knowledge of letter*, Gohardic Terae* and politico] 
■utlres In Latin became models for the Imitation of minstrel* and 
writer* who set themselroi to pleflao a wider circle, and who made 
tbenaeire* the mouthpiece* of thoae who felt and suffered bet 
could not exp res*. 

Some hint of what the people had liked to hear in the way of 
talc* is prewerred for a* in Th* DtetU of Htrtward 1 a *on of Led j 
Godlra, and an oflkpring of the natire aoO, the redtal of whoae bone- 
play fn the court of the king and of wboee deed* on his fpeedy mare 
Swallow would appod to all who liked the tale of Harelok, the 
■trapping Grim* by fisher lad, acollery boy and king'* woo. Bat the 
■ocular tale and mtlrical poem of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century appealed to a different audience and arc of direct historical 
Tnlae. In Isitin and In English, the tyranny and rice and luxury 
of the timea are strongly condemned, the coed net of rimockeal 
priest end ■ewrual friar la held up to ridicule and, ha that way, 
the ground waa prepared for the aeed to be town later by the 
LoBartk hTotinatldsiii, wldch had men to an extraordinary 
height during the reign of Stephen and borne excellent frnit 
In the educational labour* of men like Gilbert of Scmprfnghnm, 
began to decline In tho early year* of the thirteenth century 
Hen came the friar* and their work among tho people, especially 
In rail exlng physical suffering was characterised by a self-aoeri 
firing real which allowed that they ww o true son* of Anris! but 
there were acme among tha*o who succeeded them wboee light 
lire* and dark deed* are faithfully reflected In tho adng* and 
■atirefl of Middle Englhh and there were other*, In higher station*, 
equally false to their trust, who form the subject of the political 
rerae coming Into rogoe In the rcraacular. Ereo though It be borne 
In mind that the mutual antagonism between regulars and seen 
Ian, and between members of different orders, may be respond bio 
for same of the wcondals satirised, and that there was always a 
lighter aide to the picture — against bishop Qofla* and hi* clan 
there wore, surely, people like Hi chard ItoUe of Dam pole — yet 
snflicient eridence remains, apart from the testimony of Matthew 
Pari*, of tho steadily growing unpopularity of monks and friar*, 
and the equally steady growth of the remit of the people against 
clerical Inflocuco. 

Sodal satire of the nature Indicated b »ccd In Middle 

* t» ilAlia untavlj 
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Togfah h tbe few trample* of the faUiau rtffl extant The 
ibort muring tale in iei> e appealed greatly to the French 
mo of the thirteenth century, and, though tbe few that bare 
RTrired In English ihtnr strong rigra of thoir foreign origin, 
their popolarity proTed that they were not only accepted u 
pleafag to "the ear* of the groundhog*" but u reflecting, with 
waewhat maBdcms, and wholly satiric, glee, the current manner* 
of monk and merchant and miller, friar and boy The Lend qf 
Oohjyyne telh of m land of gluttony and bfleneaa, a kitchen-land, 
not erectly where it w** “alway* afternoon," bet where the monk 
wold obtain *ome of the delight* of a Mohammedan paradise. 
The my walla of the monastery are built “al of pnsteQ*," "of 
fleh, of free and riche met," -with pinnacles of “fat podinges* 

Th* fvi iroc 6 d 00 th* sjitt* 

FW*j to that afcbri, god hit wot, 

And *rcdlthi pa cl hot*, cl faotj 

tod estrone© to tlii* had could only be gained by wading 

B«t» sera tn swtnrfs drift* 

Al aacn trp to th* ehynne. 

He lend qf Coiaypue has reh tires in many lands, It lack* 
~® scriotaneai of the 'Wjullflan *ongi that camo later and 
fight satirical way in which tbe subject Is treated would 
**Jato imply that a French model had been used, but it* 
®»oring i* local and iU purpose 1* crident 

Dams Scriz, an oriental tale showing trace* of the doctrine 
w the transmigration of souls, w*» put Into TlnglUb after 
wandering* through other language*, about the middle of 
foe thirt eenth eeutury, and l* excellently told In a metre rarjlng 
“•tween octosyllabic couplet* and tbe *ix lined rerse of the Sir 
JfP 2 * t 3T* 5 - Other rendering* of tho nmo itory ore cantalned 
mC’ttfo Lovtanonm (20), Ditapiina Clertcaltt (xi) and similar 
of talea and tho Imperfect poem in the form of a 
°*k£ie between Clcricvt and Pudla, printed by Wright and 
u * n ™\ «ay be compared with It. A tale of thi* kind was 
of popularity, whether red ted by wandering minrtrel or 
to writing for tho pleasure of all lorcr* of comedy To 
too common form* of an abaent and betrayed husband, is added 
“® ««« d *rko of tho “Hebe" with weeping eye* (Induced by 
°®*®rdand pepper), who has been thus transformed from human 
" aa# of a refusal to listen to the amorous a o Dc ilatloo of 

1 «*7 
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a “ dora* The deriee l* used by the pander Dome Slrii, who, 
for twenty shillings, promises another “clero" to persuade the 
merchant ■ wife to yield to hk derire*. 

Ihcre is, unfortunately rery little of the famous satirical bewt 
epic Reynard tke Frxs that can be claimed for England Some of 
the an! mail wore known to Odo of Chariton, the fabulist, who 
makei use of itorlci of Reynard to point the moral cf hk sermoc*, 
and a abort fabliau of ahoot the nine period an those abore 
mentioned is extant bat th!« k about all In The Vom and the 
Woty ia dorcrly related, in bold and firm couplets, the ftunUtsr 
story of tho well and the device of Rena nanl for getting himself 
out of it at the expense of the wolf Slgrim. The teller of the 
story ia Middle English i* learned in hla craft, and the poem k an 
admirable example of comlo satire, perhepa the beat of its kind 
left to na before the days of Chancer Not only are the two 
characters well concedred, bat they are made the rchlde, as la 
the romance of the Flaming WlHero, of light mil re 00 the lift of 
the times. Before admitting the wolf to the poradbo in the bucket 
at tho bottom of the wed, tl>e fox takes upon himself the duties of 
a eonfeseor, and tho wolf to gain absolution asks forgirene*, not 
only for the ordinary tins of his lift, bat, after a llUle pressing 
eren repent* him of the resentment shown when the ccnfe»or 
made free with tho penitents wife. Few things show more dearly 
the fallings and rices current in the Middle Ages than do tho 
Tarkras stories of the deeds of Reynard in his ecclesiastical db- 
gnbes stories that were caned in stone and wood and shown fa 
painted glass, a* well ns rocitcd and written. Hb amng eowlod face 
looks oat from pnlplts and lexis at ns from under wiVrers scats. 

The literary neod* of those who were familiar with the 
•romances of prys" In which deeds of chJ miry were enshrined, 
and who, with tho author of Sir Thopas, coaid enjoy parodies of 
then, were met by such salutary talcs os The Trmaaeni qf 
Totenham. A countryside wedding, precoded by the mysteries of 
a medleral tournament. Is described by Gilbert PUklngton, or by 
the author whose work he transcribes, fa language that would bo 
well understood and keenly appreciated by those of lower rank 
than * knight and lady free.** It b an admirable burlesque rattle 
• laddb " contend not only for Tibbe the daughter of RowlUl the 
reft, tut for other prlxcs thrown fa by the father : 

Us s h s Ds h»T* my rr»T m*rs faa wkteh TLUjs ‘wu MU'! 

JU*d my ipotijd trrwt j 

and, therefore, Ilnwkjn and Dawkyn *nd Tomkyn and other noble 
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youths 'ffro Hinfltaun to Hskmy " “lrid <m stlfly," “til theyre 
hen twett," with much “denkyng of cart ■adfli’* and many 
■trckjn betHa,” and 

"Woo ru Hswkyo, woo waw Herry, 

"Woo n Tamkyn, woo w» Terry 

who they sat down to the marriage feast of the winner The 
Tali <f Tlojxtt exercises its useful office with a rapier If The 
Twraffmeaf of Totcnham performs Its doty with a cudgel, th* 
raalt, k> far u the rtetim U concerned, ii none the less eflectlra 
The middle of the fourteenth c entu ry gore ua 17*6 Tal* qf 
Gmdyn\ which b dealt with elsewhere as a metrical romance and 
In ctmnecikrn with the work* of Chancer It forma an admirable 
between the courtly romance and the poetry of the outlaw™ 
the greenwood. A younger brother, despoiled of hit share 
fa the inheritance, b Ill-clothed and giren poor food by hi* 
*We*t briber, handed orer to underttrappert to be thraihed and 
o'thawlie maltreated. But, after the fashion of Harriot, Gamelyn 
Fotci hhnRlf adept at the staff and strong hi the arm and, after 
w fab ripply of adrentures, with much success and farther trlbu 
“ifao, be becomes bend of a forest bond of young outlaw™ then, 
justice has been demo to his unnatural brother, he becomes 
king’s officer In the woodland. It b a “lorries* " tale of the 
Eterenton Idnd, no courtly dame has port or pared 
wr^rthrieas, fa the fonn fa which wre now hare it, Tht 
TaU r \f Qtmeiy* U quite excellent, U, fa fact, typically English fa 
•t* seae of free Bfe and open air 

Of the two coheetkma of storic* referred to abore, one, the most 
of it* kind, and the source-book for many later English 
Gesta Ronanorwn, probably toot shape fa England, fa 
fbnn, fa the period under discussion. Early preacher* 
b ocanbts were only too willing to seize hold of stories from 
*rerj quar ter fa order to “ point the moral," and their collections 
T^sciicd many ends different from the purpose designed. If 
ft* 1 *" rihiched to each tale, and dragged In, often, on the 
7 **^ excuse, be Ignored, the talcs fa Geeta Uovuxnorxm 

Tradable, for they are often excellently eren though baldly 
colkctims of cognate kind, the work of English 
®®pu<Tw, hare been referred to fa a preceding chapter*, and 
are of Importance fa the light they throw on the manners of 
Gne,the5imujK»Pra«ficanli«mof JohndeBromymrde, 
friar, echolar of Oxford and antagonist of Vfjtllf, 
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derotem • ihcnamd pages to tohjocta Hkelj to bo ucccpt&bb to 
ccugregatioci, and deoenree more attention than has hitherto been 
paid It In the legendaries and pofnu compiled and written 
by monks for homfletio purposes, there are many germs of the 
tale- tel ling fhenliy, and much folk lore. Thing* charming and 
grotesque are Inextricably mixed In the legend* of tho CMld- 
tood ctf Jena, far instance, there 1* a delightful account of the 
ifrrerenoo paid by the animal oration and by Inanimate nature to 
the Infant during the journey to Egypt and then the poem f» 
marred by the addition of erode miraculous deeds recorded u 
afterward* wrought by Him. Many of our tales hare originally 
come from the east, but, In spite of the prorerb, they hare 
gathered nrach mate In rolling westward, and flints from the same 
quarry that hare tra relied a fairly direct c onis e look strangely 
different from others that In to idgmgged hither 

Of Middle English political rerses, the earileet preferred are, 
probably, those on the battle of Lores, which was fought in lfffli 
Tho bottle was celebrated by a follower of tho fortunes of Simon do 
Montfort, In a poem which Is of considerable philological and 
metrical Importance. The number of French words It contains 
re reals the p iocew of amalgamation that was going on between the 
two language*, and lets us Into the workshop where the new speech 
was being fashioned. The In teres t of tho poem Is also considerable 
from the erldenee It furnishes that the free-spoken Englishman was 
be gi nn in g to make the xeamcnlar the rehlcle of satire against his 
tuperion in the realm of politico, following the example of the 
writers of tho Latin satirical poems then air r e n t The educated 
part of the race was beginning to show signs of the Insular prejudice 
against forei g ner s which Is not eren absent from It to-day — tho ugh 
it could loyally support * fore ig ners ** when they espoused the 
national cause — and, more happily It was showing signs of the 
political genlm which bos era: been o quality of oar people. Metri- 
cally these political lyrics In the Tcrnacular are of Importance 
because of the forms of rerse experimented In and naturalised. 
Tbe minstrel who tang or recited political ballads hsd to appeal to 
more critical andlcoces than hid tbe composer of sacred lyrics be 
hsd to endeoTour to import Into a Tentacular in tronsltlod some- 
thing of the easy flow of comic Latin rasa The Sot*g apai**t th* 
qf Almaipng 1 shore referred to, la In mono- rimed four-Dnod 
H a nm i , followed by a “bob," or shorter fifth flue, “maugro 
* , faoU>wf 11*07 PL 
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r*!‘““‘ w “’ “ oddB ®' 

^Tnfato, Tith • to3 «f ri “ 

BA,* L a*li 0 »ao U «wr Heb*rt\ 

fajita dak {baa wr** m&r *- 
&r ~4Wi fa aftkh ttfpckr rant* wee lootog; 

Ii D» drU itrcffila of the hnos’ ™. “‘■to 

Hk^iMpodnofa»PMkn»totbe«tir^ 

SrfWl**, towMd. nr Adi twit to . Mer nte^tnd » tw 
n& m» Im udUiew, site roire, w$ colj to tie free, open life 
a 0» ofev In Dm bet, «!», to tias cr, of the torn- 

'jx&>d »i the cflwa imnry of the rich. 53w real condition of 
lie poor (i bat t»nlr reSetled to the ttestnre of % mthm tl» 
K*w b frmM tfmo etre rotoelesj, rod the Wxrarioe free of 
htrr tbx* bare been bat little better. FeUentbejund belief, tie 
chOirm of tire »H do not, ui rale, rake fltcrator# oftfatir wrong* 
to wx g«ly learn what b at work by oroackw* or wncooacious 
Tvnbiiocs h other rnttep. Tha ploagbman in the ritrrentip 
ttobny dklc£Ut> c? hdfrk bad KsW with troth, *1 w<?rk bard.. .Bo 
ft wrrtr to «UA whiter I dar* Dot linger at homo tor awe of my 
fertUJ fa.TOfcbcj String the oren with % gtaddxtHi, who b howwe 
wfth and ahoBttog^,JIlj^ity hard work it b, for I am ocrt 
W* The*yu» cry* of the opprt»ed people waaedmed in the 
CM EbjWj CkrtmuU of tha av3 da yt of Stephen and, Ignored 
hj eoart Vfctwfem and writer* of romance, centarita had to eUapse 
hefcrt H e«5d find tdtqa&ie nrptmh*\ In the. aMmttrr, \fain of 
fVrt Pior»o»,acdi in th* jrtwhln^ of the “toad prieat of Kent* 
w ' a * 1 cf the aciDrat noocg EngflahiirtB, whoec word* are Wn 
to o, to dtrfaie Iw the canawa and boEoahlo right* cf nan. 
U h a fc cry from the apeeeh of the bad alaie to John Ball 
tet torn-. Kd Vftt Ijler end the btoreatos jmra «W 
* moil ’ 1>« tb» rode rim, 
?V5? »boia no men be forces, 

£*?„SL rc4s b^og. «t 


buiaetnirt,*,, 


*»** v 7 > aU. 
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Milton ai»d Shelley and Oobbcit In lie Song qf the Hutbandjnan 
one of the notable poem* of the alliterative revival, which nay 
be dated toward* the close of the thirteenth century, In octave* 
and quatrain* rimed alternately cm two rime* with linked ending 
and beginning lines — a complicated measure handled with gnat 
■kill — the tUlcr of tho *oH complain* that bo is robbed and picked 
“ful dene", that, becanso of the green war, be Is hunted *a*e 
hound doth the hare." And tho insolence of the groom* and ttablo 
boy*, tho lackeys and servant*, of the groat toward* the peasantry 
U told in the rode, eoar*o line* of A Song against the ifdtnua of 
the Great People, pre*erred in the *amo MB 1 

Tho hrf h a rou — 1 at the biVky 
Tb* prod** o t Um 

ore tho subject of a* keen lnrectlre aa are the deed* of the 
consistory court* 1 where tho pea*nt* are treated as doga 
When Edward I died, the writer of on elegy on hi* death 
expressed the pious hope that "Edward of Qamarron’’ might 

n«r b* wem man 

Tben U ffciW do hm of myht 
To toii*n t* to rjfcl 

A woderttood* food m — n. 

It remained an unrealised hope and the condition of thing* In the 
time* of Edward II b reflected in tho fugitive literature of hi* 
reign. The curiously constructed line* hi Anglo-Norman and 
Engl bh On the Kintft Breaking kit Confirmation of Magna 
Charia. , pr eser ved in tho Auchlnlock MS, Edinburgh, *nd the Song 
on ike Times In lines made up of Latin, English and Anglo-Norman 
phrase*, tell the some tale of ruin and corruption. Before the end 
of the reign, Bannock born had been fought and woo, fought and 
lost Bcottbh girl* could sing of the mourning of tbdr southern 
«bter* for “lemmata losto“, and, In place of an elegy on the death 
of a king who "ber the pryi" “of Christ endoroo we hare a poem 
In the Aochinlock MS on Tht Evil Times qf Edteard If, which, in 
eoeno 470 line*, pitilessly describe* the misery of the state and 
the erll of tho church. It b a sermon an tho old text, "Yo 
cannot sore God and Mammon, - “no man may wel serro tweio 
kmlca to qnrmc,** and every lino bite* in, as with tbo add of 
an etcher, some fresh detail of current manners. As aoou a* tbo 
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jrwng priest con afford It, bo has a concubine, If those In high 
placet pro teat, “be may wid a Dtel direr stoppeu his month" the 
doctor It the doctor of tbe comedies of MoDfero, a pompon* 
charlatan, ready enough to take direr for hli ad rice, “thouh ho 
rdte no more than a goa wbdther" the patient “vole lire or die* 
“the knights of old" no longer go forth on hrnre. If Qniiotlc, 
quests, they are “flcnzn* In hallo, and hare* in the field," and any 
beardless boy can be dabbed of tbdr company, eTerywbere are 
the poor of the land oppressed 

Ao If tH» Idflif Wt wl»U, I trtnr» it voUe b* wroth, 

Umi tbs pan b*th Wpflr-d, and ba Ut* dfrsr guth[ 
lilt b k> drdntmd both* Udtr and thfrWs, 

That hdraodel *h*] bra stoJs ar Wt com* toffUrm, 
and acomtcd) 

JLb If • par* BUB C*'>t • nurd, b* ahd b* fools afrewntsi 

Before the fourteenth century had come to a dose, tbe raragt* 
of the Black Death had brought about radical changes In the 
relation* of labourer* to the aoU and bad left Indelible Imprest! ota 
on life and letters The pr esen ce of o (firm*© tint, at It* bright, 
meant tbe death of one out of ercry two people In London and. 
In the eaatern counties, of two out of ercry three, led to a rehura 
tke of the enrrent lawi of life and to the Feasants’ Herolt in 138L 
The outbreak of lawlessness consequent upon tbo dislocation of 
lifo in town and country and the labour troubles that followed, 
•enfc outlaws to the greenwood tad helped to build up the legend* 
of Ifobln Hood. Murmurs of diaooctent grew in relume, and 
protests against papal authority acquired fresh strength by the 
existence of the Great Schism. The Lollards began thetr attack* on 
social abuses and sought to reform the church at tbe same time. 
Tbe people "spoke,’' and, though the “cause* was not “finished* for 
many centuries to come, yet the end of many of tbo political and 
religious ideals of the Middle Ages was In sight WycBij and 
those associated with him, bad begun their work, the poems that 
go by the name of Purs Plovman had been written and the 
“com m o n *,* In the Tallest sense of the word, were beginning their 
hmg struggle for political freedom. 



OHAPTEB YVTTT 


TEE PEOSODT OP OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 

Or OH Engllch poetry anterior to the twelfth century 
and, perhapa, In * few cue* of that oratory Itself it lata 
boon calculated that we hare nearly thirty thousand line*. Bet 
all *&to a rery few reduce thecnadrea, In point of prtwody to 
an elactio bat tolerably laooanwoa form, olo*eiy rwemldlng 
that which 1* found in the poetry of other early Teutonic and 
Samdinarlan language*, lbb form may be ■peeifiod, dthcr 
aa a pretty long One rigidly dirided Into two ha] re*, or ai a 
couplet of moetly abort line* rhythmically connected together by 
a cjitera of alliteration and atr e i Normally there ahonld be 
four atreaaed ayUabk* in tho lino, or two in each of the half 
ocmpletM and at lecat three of thcae flyDabte* ahooJd be allite- 
rated, beginning with the aame ooneonant or any rowel, as in tM* 
line (9t») of Tke W<mder*r 

'\Taolaa nJJ w jauuia . TVai ao H 

Around or between the pffiar or anchor ttroMe*, mwtreaed 
ajllaUe* are grouped in a manner which bu aometimea been 
regarded aa almoat entirely Ucentkro* and aoctedrnea reduced, ea 
by Sierera, to more or len definite Jaw» or type*. Probably, aa 
n«nd, the truth lie* between the two extreme*. 

To any one, bowerer, who, without pr wrka n knowledge of the 
matter turn* orer a fair number of page* of Old English rerae, a 
alngular phenomenon will present Itadt For many of these pege* 
the linedeogtha, though not rigidly equated, will present a coact- 
Doe not ray much more Irregular than that of a page of modem 
blank r eiee . And then, inddenlj, be will <xme to pogc* or 
pea ^ge* wbero the Une* aeom to teleacope themadroa out to 
double thdr former length. Tbo mere atatlctkal procea* of enu- 
meration, and of aubeoqwnt dlgeatloo into ckr>e* of more or k*3 
n*emhUng type, find* no difficulty in thia, and merely regnrda it 
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u w testauce or “stretched" or “ swollen" rerw*, with three or 
fow accent* In each half Instead of two. Curiarity of a different 
Vlrvl may, perhaps pine for a Httlo explanation of a more real 
nature — may wish to know whether this lengthening wn* parallel, 
»y to Tetmyacm a at the close of The Lotot Eaten — a definitely 
concerted thing — or ■whether It wu* a mere haphazard licence. 
But there are no mean* of satisfying this enrlwltj except by 
conjecture. Further, crux meam of deciding whether, an U usually 
edd, the strewed syllable* were bormd to be "long " beforehand or 
not are rcry acanty It seems admitted that more than one short 
syllable may do the doty of one long , and this ti of the highest 
Importance. What, bower er b certain b that. In aplte of this 
great rorfation of length, and In spite of considerable difference*, 
not merely in syllabic Tolmne, between the members of the 
“stretched" and nnatretched gnrape mpectlrely them Is a certain 
community of rhythmical tone, sometime* fall, sometime* muffled, 
which not only dlstingulshc* the whole body of thla ancient poetry 
but b distinguishable, with some alteration, In the later rCTired 
ahlteratlTe Tcr»e of Middle English up to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century In order to detect and check this, the student 
should take the Corpus Poctiarm of Old EngBab and rood page* of 
different poem* steadily letting hb rolce accommodate itself to the 
rhythm which will certainly emerge If he baa any car Different con 
will, perbapa, standardise thb rhythm differently, and it certainly 
admit* of Ttry wide ruriatkrn and sob*titnti-on. The simplest 
and moat normal formula — not necessarily the one which mere 
statistics will show to be commoueat as such, but that which, fa 
Itaelli or fa slight rarfalloa* from It, predominate* — appear* to the 
present writer to be 

Wtt|hn»41tra4i 

These are almost the laweat term* of a folly resonant line. They 
are sometime* farther truncated they are often enlarged by the 
addition of rmstrewed syllable* bat they aro uerer far off except 
fa tho obrkras and admitted “magnum*.’" 

Long or short, these line*, fa all but an infinitesimal proportion 
of the total, are arranged fa mere consecution. A kind of para- 
graph arrangement — whkh is, fa fact, a necessity— roar be often 
noticed but there are, fare fa one famous exception, no “stomas." 
This exception b the extremely interesting and, to ab appearance, 
extremely early, poem Dear Here, thing* which are undonUcdly 
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Hke sttnni (though the number of Hum tn thorn ti rariable) arc 
formed b 7 a refrain 

ofarecA*, m mat) 1 . 

With some rashnem, It has been assumed that this semhlyrkal 
arrangement ni the earlier and that It broke down Into the 
cootinnom form. It may be so , but, In Old En gffah, at any rate, 
we hare no erklcnce to show It 

Further In the main range of this poetry, though not to inch 
an eidurire extent, rime is absent Attempt* hare been made 
to dkooTfr it in some of the mainly rfmeless poem* of later 
date* but tlio instances adduced are probably accidental In 
fact, the majority of them, alleged ■chiefly by German critic*, 
are not prtqwriy rime* at aD, and are often mere timflaritle* 
of Inflection. The real exception* are (1) the ftunon* piece In 
the Baxter Bool called, significantly, The Ihmtng Poem, which 
exhibit* a system, probably Imitated from the None, of Internal, 
and somettmee frequently repeated, consonance at the cuds 
of line* and half lines and (8) a few fragments, especially 
tho Inset In the Chronicle about tho Imprisonment and death of 
the "guiltless aethaling" Alfred They are exception* which 
eminently prore the rule A quest for assonance has also been 
made, and a few instances of something Hke It bare been pointed 
out But they are rery few Assonance, In tact, ha* nerer held 
any Important place in English prosody and, wbere It exist* In 
unsophisticated times and Instances, It is always, most probably, 
the result either of Inattention or of an attempt to rime. On 
the whole, the body of Old Engtiih reran, as wo hare It, h 
one of the most homogeneous to be found in any literature. 
Alliteration, accent and strict separation of lines or half-lines 
for its pod tire laws rfmelessnoss for He negatire these nearly 
sum up Its commandments, and its result Is dominated by an 
Irregular quasl-trochalo rhythm which will retreat, but alwayi 
come* back again. 

When, after the lapse of some two centuries, which fnmUh only 
scrap* of eerie, we moot, at, or before, the end of the twelfth 
century with a fresh crop of English poetry, the results of prosodic 
scrutiny are strikingly different. Instead of the Just snmmarfscd 
regularity — not In the least curt -Iron, but playing freely round two 
or throe recognised principle*, which are nerer absolutely deserted, 
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And attempting nothing beyond tbeir rango — we find what may, at 
Cut, look like Aim what haa sometimes been taken for the Bins 
dapouatkm a little obsolescent and broken down, bet, when 
fryntwl folly and falrlj, is seen to be a true period of transition. 
The oM order finds itself in face of a new, which doe* not by any 
means merely replace it or destroy h bat, after an ineri table 
stage of cental! on, blend* with it and produces something different 
from either something destined to be permanent as far as we can 
yet tee. In all the pieces nsnaliy dated a little before or a 
little after 1200— the fragments of St Godric, Paternoster, The 
If oral Ode and others, aa well as the two long compositions of 
Injsmon and Orm — this process and its results are obsermble. 
The new agency is the syllabic prosody (accentual, also, in general 
character bat strictly syllabic) of French and of contemporary 
latin, with its almost Inrarfablo accompaniment of rime, and It* 
tendency, lrrrariable also in French, though by no means so In 
latin, to iambic rhythm. It most be sufficient here to examine 
the working out of this chub in the two long poems Jost referred 
to, Orwnditm and the Bnd, with slighter remark* on the others. 
In both poems It Is possible to trace the older principle of 
a rimdess lino of more or less length, dlrided sharply In tho 
middle, or a rimeless couplet of two Unices, In which, though not 
hnurtably there U a certain tendency to shorten the second. But 
the two writers hare been affected by tho opposite and newer 
system In ways curiously different, bat quite InteDlgibio as results 
of tho dash. Orm haa unflinchingly kept to the old principle of 
rimelestness but he has aa unflinchingly adopted tho new 
I*indp]e» of uniformity in syllabic to! nine and or regular lambic 
metrical beat IDs lines aro Inrsrinbly of fifteen syllable*, or Lis 
couplets of right and sctctl That he nebiere* — as any run topic, 
howerer selected, must show— nothing but the most exasperating 
and wooden monotony, does not matter to him, and it ought not 
to matter to us. He has sacrificed ercrything to regularity hi 
number and cadence, and be h-n schleTed this . 


InyacKm s result. If not more actually Important, Is much more 
complicated, moth more Interesting, with much more future In it 
but, for theso rery reasons, it la much less easy to summarise. 
In fact, to summarise it In uncontrorenifll terms Is rery nearly 
Imptwllilc. At first tight. If we can suppose an eye familiar with 
Old English poetry and not familiar at all with 5IWdJo English, 
it may seem to present no prat difference from the former and 
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ia vital. Bat, when It l* emmtnod a little more carefaDy, difference* 
the most vital, If as yet wmetlme* not more than embryonl 
call/ rltal, energa Regarded m alliterative Terse of the old 
pattern, it can only be called Tory bed vera© — re n e which tnna 
the already abundant Ubertk* of the original Into mere chaotic 
licence, for the mo*t pert, and which very eeldom conforms at all 
aneceafnUy Bat, In addition to this, it succumb*, conatantly 
though Irregularly to the temptation which, except Id kte and 
few imtancc*, the old verse had rigidly reacted, and which Orm 
tu resfrtbtg absolutely — the temptation of rime. And thli rime 
seems to be forcing on ft a new regukrlaatkm, that of equal-haired 
dbtldta rimed together in the exact fashion of the French 
octosyUoldo couplet. 

VThen we torn to the other and rmalW poena of the period we 
find this proc**a of "slowly quickening into other forma" trren 
mare Importantly and Interoatingly exhibited. The JPaiermuter 
Is wholly in more or leas regular rimed oonpieta of the kind Joat 
noted. In The Moral Ode, the fifteen-syllabled line of Orm, 
which, by the frequency of feminine ending*, already promise* 
the redaction to fourteen, come* orm nearer to the ballad metre 
of right and six, and exhibits a still more red cable cliaracteriatio 
In its tendency toward* maintaining the old syllabic freedom and 
substitution of trisyllabic feet for the atrict diary liable* of Orrnnhm. 
Farther thli heritage of Old English manlfeata itself in tho 
octoey liable couplet and. In the version of Gausu and Eavdut, 
which it assigned to about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
anticipate* exactly tho Chrittabtl metro which Ooleridge thought 
he invented more than fire hundred ye*r« later And, before very 
long, thoogh at date* impossible to indicate with prodxkm, owing 
to the uncertainty of the chronology of the document* other 
approximation* of tho old staple line or couplet to the metres 
of French and Latin (especially the rime ant& or combination 
of two eights and a tlx doubled) make their appearance. These 
transformations, however *a the liberty of thrir f o rm a shows, ^nd 
as may bo specially studied whh greatrat aue la the vnriAvJ 
adaptation* of the octosyllabic couplet, are neither more aimless 
haphazard experiment*, nor mere alarish following of French and 
Latin forma previously exirtinp and held op as pattern*. They 
may be much more reasonably regarded a* attempt* to adjust 
thrao latter to tho old couplet with Ha middle diviskm, and it* 
liberty of equality or inequality of *t liable length In the Wre* 
though, In all an**, the speefal rhythm of the older line or stare 
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to become In the car, «nd tbe notr metrical awing prerofli. 
An emal dbWtm or the balre* gire* a dfatkh wbkh, for -cm* 
tWtedtata between right and «lx syllable*, the Utter haring 
the addition*! asdstanee of the French alexandrine u Pattern 
Bat U prortt le* suitable for English Terse than the longer form, 

aodHii dropped or Terjrmrtljraed. An unequal dlririmv— from 

the flirt meat popular— into right and *cxen or eight and rix, 
jjjrca the long Hoc of Bobert of Gloucester— sometime* called, for 
cooTenkoce, a “fourteener" or by 'Warton and other*, Uit moat 
Improperly, a “long alexandrine." Thl*. when Itarif "diaclwed" 
fa “golden couplet*," become* at once the famous '“common" or 
ballad mesrore, the most distinctly popular metre for aeren hundred 
jwrr port, and, at certain time*, one yielding the moit exquisite 
Vartnonj powSUe, though rtrj easily degraded and reduced to 
ling-aong. In the course, m m ecirer, of the gtre and take of thl* 
anmnocce between material and mould, the beginning* of the 
great decMjlfabie, fire-foot, or fiTo-atrcsa line emerge with a 
frequency which has, for the moat part, been inadequately noted 
u well as, morn rarely, the alexandrine I tacit In fact, It famhhe* 
the poet, by lock or design, with erery powdblo Hue from four, 
or oren fewer iy liable* to fourteen , while hi* example* In iAtin 
and French In turn furniih almost endle*a raggestlon* of rtnnxa- 
caabinallon. 

In one all Important particular, hovercr the foreign Influence 
oxfcrriied— by 'French altogether and, by Latin, hi the grade*! 
part by far of it* re cen t and accentual Terse writing — In the 
direction of strict sjHabdo uniformity 1* not, Indeed, nnlxemDj, 
but, to a rory large extent, and stubbornly reaiitei The rime- 
IemiKJi of Old Englhh might be gtren up with pleasure Us 
curious ncm-metrieal, err hardly more than half-metrical, cadence* 
nrfgbt be wflDnglj exchanged for more definite harmony the 
chain* of it* forced alUteraticE might be attenuated to an agreeable 
«rcax*t-worn^ now and then for ornament, and It* extreme length- 
bonxe might bo curtailed and regufarfaed. But, fa ono point which 
had made for thl* fatter English refined to surrender and that 
waath* sdmfadoD of txfeylbUc feet, a* *ome pfa**e it, or, dm some 
I*rier to deaerfbo tbe process, the admfadou of extra matreiwed 
ylfaWca. The qoettiou was, fadeed, not settled o*aque*tioolt, no 
doubt, nerer a«#e , and, when aoch problem, came to be considered 
t^ WM a dangerous tendency from fate fa tbe rixteenth century 
tin hlo- in the eighteenth to mnrrer thou fa the wrong w*y But 
Practice wo* IneccodfabK Of the octcaylfabfa couplet there were, 
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almost from the first, two distinct forms, the strict and the ebutk 
in nearly *U other metre* the licence Is practically assumed. By 
1800, or * little later, say 1325 — to admit the latest possible date* 
for the Harkfam lyric* and the bollc of the early romance* — all the 
constitutive principles of modem English prwody are In operation, 
and are taming ont work, rougher or smoother bat unmistakable. 

One enrioos postscript has to be made to these few general 
remarks. Daring the period Jast referred to — from Layamon, that 
it to *ay, to the appearance of WUUcm qf Polerne and other 
thing*, at a time probably nearer to the middle of the fourteenth 
century than to It* beginning — attempts at the old aHitorntlre metro 
are absolutely wanting. It 1* not nnnsnai to meet with assumptions 
that, though wanting, they most hare existed, at any rate in 
popular literature and to these assumptions, as to aD such, no 
reasonable answer can bo made, except that It may hare been so. 
So for howorer no trace of any snch Terse In the period referred 
to has been dlscorered nor any reference to such nor any 
cridence, direct or Indirect, that It existed. About tho end of the 
period It reappear* sometimes, simple of itoolf; with a cadenoe 
altered. Indeed, but not out of all likeness, after the ikihioo that 
was to produce Its capital example in The Vition qf Piert 
Ploicman sometime*, in a rery remarkable blend with rime, and 
with metrical and stanta arrangement, after the Athlon of which 
the most notable instances, In less and more regular kind, are 
Gatcatpu and thus Gran Knight and PtxrrL Bat this reriral 
or reappearance baa no effect on tho main current of Kngft«h 
Ttreo which continue* to be distinctly metrical, to bo, In eflfeat 
unlrcreany rimed and to nto alllteniticm only for a separable and 
casual ornament, not as a constituent and p ro p er ty 



CHAPTER XEE 


CHAKOEB IK THE LAHOUAGE TO THE DATS OF 
CHADCSEB, 


L C tcrf cr u i TT or tsz Esouss Xiahctoxoe. 

The three Gertanio people* — the Jute* from Jutland, the 
Angle* from Schleswig and the Baxom from Hofatettt— who, in 
d*. fifth and sixth centuries, made themselves marten of the 
prater part of sooth Britain, epoVe diaketa so W*rij »Blcd that 
they can hare had no great difficulty In understanding each other a 
speech. ft doe* not appear, however that, in their original tent*, 
they had any general name for their common race or their common 
Ungoage. The sense of their unity, with the consequent need for 
a general designation for themsdre*, would, naturally, be the pro- 
duct of the timo when they found themselves settled among a 
population speaking an alien and unintelligible tongue. In fact. 
It was probably not by themed re*, but by other nations, that the 
Jute*, Angtf and Saxon* of Britain were flirt regarded a* funning 
»o ethnic whole lust as in earlier time* the larger kindred of 
which they were part had received the nam* of German* from the 
Celt* The Briton* applied to all the Germanic invaders of their 
country the name of Saxon*, because, in the day* of Roman rule, 
that nation had been the most emsptcoort* among thoae who 
ravaged the coast* of Britain, and, u is well known, the Celtlc- 
ipeaking inhabitant* of the British Islands stffl continue to call the 
English peopio end It* language “Soxom" On the Continent, the 
Germanic conqueror* of Britain seem, for a long time, to have been 
called Indiscriminately sometiraca Saxons, after the Celtic practice, 
and rometiroe* Anglo, the fatter being the name of the people 
which had the largest extent of territory At the end of tho ibrti 
erotoj, Pope Gregory I use* only the name AwjKs. This b a 

somewhat remarkable fact, bccao» the rnUrionarie* cent by Gregory 

laboured In the Jutfah kingdom of Kent, which, at that time, was 
pamnomrt orer aft the country south of the Humber Possibly 
the explanation of Gregory's choke of thb name may be found in 
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the fwTTw rm story according to which hfa real for the oonrenlan of 
the pagna of Britain mu firet awakened by his admiral oc of the 
beauty of the boy ilares from the Anglian kingdom of Doira. 
On the other band, about i-D. 000, pope Vital Ian, writing to an 
Anglo king, Oswin of Northumbria, ndrirr—rri him as rex 
Baxoman. 

The Roman mfadormrie* nataraJly followed Gregory 1 * practice 
and It wru probably from the official language of the church that 
the Jntoa and Saxons learned to regard themselrw m port of the 
"Angle kindred’' (Angolcynn, In Iadln pens Anffionm). The 
political ascendency of the Angle kingdoms, which begun In 
the aereoth century, and continued nntfl the time of the Danish 
lnradoca, donbtleaa contributed to ensure the adoption of this 
general name. In the early yeara of tho eighth century, Bede 
aometlmea speaks of Anpii nee Saxona, thus treating the two 
appellation* u equlralont Bat, with this sole exception, hb 
name far the whole people li alwaja Anpii or ffau Anpf orton, and 
he call* their language tenao Anghats, eren when the spetdil 
reference fa to the dialect in which the Kentish law* were written. 
When be does apeak of Ixnpnn Saxoniea, the context, in etery 
hwtanoe, ahowa that he mean* the language of tho Kaat or Weat 
Soxona It fa true that Bede waa an Angie by birth, and this fed 
might seem to detract from the significance of hfa uae of the name. 
But, a eantory and a half later, the Weat Sax cm king Alfred, wboee 
works are written in hla noli re dialect, neror naea any other Dame 
for hfa own language bat EngUac — the language of the Angles. It 
fa in the great king’s writings that we find the earnest rercacnlar 
example* of the name which oar language baa ernr dneo oon tinned 
to bear 

In a certain sense It may be mid that thla name, a* applied to 
tho language of the south of England, became more and more 
strictly appropriate as time went an. For the history of southern 
English, or of the language of English literature, fa, to a consider 
ablo extent, concerned with the spread of Anglian forma of words 
and the disappearance of forma that were spedfloally Saxon. 
Moreorer aoTeral of the moat important of tho pioixa ees of change 
that transformed the English of Alfred Into the English of Chancer 
• — the km of Inflections and grammatical gender and the adoption 
of Danish word* — began in the Anglian region* of the Dorth, and 
grad oaHy extended thcmael re* *oath ward. Leering out 0 / account 
tho changes that were doo to French Influence*, we might ahno*t 
■trm up the hbtoty of the language daring firo centuries la the 
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them fa, practically, a foreign language requiring not less atody 
k> eodrntmd than the Floniab of their own day It became 
c^tomiry, therefore, to apeak of thfa language a* "Saxon/* As the 
fcr pnsCcnqoat text* then tooTB were written In the aonth, this 
iWgratioii may be said to hare been accurately deewiptire. It 
tu w, horemr, merely by accident, for tboae who employed It 
nr® accustomed to me the term " Sasuns'* as a general name for 
tie Germanic inhabitants of England before the "Kortnan cooqnart. 
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Sajoo dement* la the Engttah roeabolarj " and to misapply the 
tjilhet "Saxon" to the archi lecture of the part* of the country 
Inhabited by the An^Ifa 

Ihe term “Sexon," bedde* being historically Incorrect ax a 
derivation for the whole early Germanic population of Britain, 
Ta* bconrenlentiy amhigoona, beaus* it xurrired aa tbo proper 
ipp^btlou of a portion of the inhabitant* of Germany In the hurt 
ytara cj the reign of EQxabeth, Camden retired the mo of the old 
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“Angolcyim,” and whose la n guage caUod "English,” from the 
“Old Sai one," who remained In Germany and the structure of the 
nail re form AnguLstaxt shows that the flnt element was intended 
u a deecriptlre prefix. It ni, hcnrerer, natural that the com- 
pound should be interpreted as morning “Anglo and Saxon,’' and, 
apparently It was taken in thU oenae already at the end of the 
aoTcntecnth century by George Hickr*, who also applied the 
analogous namo “Dano^Soxon" to the Old Northumbrian dialect, 
under the mistaken notion that its peculiar feature* were the 
rc*nlt of Seandirartan admixture. As thus misunderstood, the 
term “Anglo-Saxon" waa accepted aa supplying the need for a 
general name applicable to the Anglian and Saxon dialect* in 
their folly Inflected stage. In this eomprebenriro sense It con 
throe* to be extensively naod. The propoaal of aome scholars to 
restrict Us application, on ground* of historical propriety to the 
Saxon dialect ftificd to gain acceptance, because what was wonted 
was an Indus! ro name for the early language of England, as the 
otyect of a well-defined brunch of linguistic study When pro- 
fcwiorahlpa of “Anglo-Saxon" had been founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge, It was hardly poarfble to narrow the meaning of the 
name to a part of the subject which the profeaeon wore appointed 
to teach. 

As a popular designation, the name "Anglo-Saxon” has the 
merits of definiteness and Intelligibility which may possibly long 
preserre it In use. It has, boworer, the great (flaadrantnge of con- 
cealing the Important fact that the history of our language from 
the eariiett days to the present time has been one of continuous 
derdopmenL When this fact became erldeut through the atten- 
tion bestowed by scholars on the language of the thirteenth 
century the Inconvenience of the traditional nomcnelataro could 
not escape recognition. The language of this period was too 
different from the Anglo-Saxon of the grammars to bo cooreniently 
called by the same name, while, on the other hand, It could hardly 
be called English, eo long as “English" was understood to mean a 
language which the unlearned reader could at coco pcrzxire to bo 
substantially Identical with his own. An attempt was made to 
meet the difficulty by the Invention of the compound “Semi 
Saxon,” to denote the transitional stage between “Anglo-Saxon” 
and “English,” but this name was ao obriously Infelicitous that Its 
in trod action helped to procure acceptance for a nomenclature 
wh ic h recognised that the language of Osedmoo was no If** 
“EngQsli" than that of Chancer The groat German philologist, 
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Juab Grimm, bad introdnced t he practice of dividing the history 
cl a language into three periods, designated by the prefixes "Old," 
'Middle,” and "Kw" or “Modern'*, and, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, many achdara In this country adopted "Old 
Eugilih" as the name for that atage of the language which had, till 
then, been known ai Anglo-Saxon. The change found much oppo- 
sition, on the not wholly unreasonable ground that ° 0 M English" 
was popularly applied to anj form of English that waa characterised 
by abundance of obsolete word* and by antiquated spelling ao that 
the novel n» could not but lead to frequent misunderstanding. 
The advantage* of the new nomenclature for purpose* of historical 
treatment are, however, ao considerable that it ha* now come Into 
general ute, although a few philologists, both in England and 
Germany, atm decline to adopt it 

The TQ^n reason for restoring to the langungo of Caedmon and 
Alfred Ita historical name of “English," l* to emphasise the truth 
that there was no *01*11101100 of one language for another In 
EngUnd after the Kortnan conquest, but only a modification of 
the original language by gradual change* in pronunciation and 
grammar, by the accession of new word* and the obaoleacenco of 
old one*. The change of nomenclature will be a mere u*de» 
pedantry If we allow ourselres to imagine that there was any 
definite da to at which people ceased to speak “Old English" and 
began to ipcnk “MHdlo English," or even that there crer wa* a 
time when the English of the older generation and that of the 
younger generation differed widely from each other Koverthde*\ 
owing partly to the fact that the twelfth century was an ago of 
exceptionally rapid linguistic change, and partly to other causes 
hereafter to bo explained, It I* quite true that, while the literary 
remain* of the first half of the century exhibit a form of the 
language not strikingly different from that of preceding centuries, 
tboae of the latter half present inch an amount of noveltv in 
spelling and grammatical features a* to make tho meet superficial 
observation snflkJent to show that a new period ku begun. The 
date UW a a tha approximate point of demarcation between the 
Old and Sfldcfle periods of English, Is, therefore, lead arbitrary 
than chronological boundaries In the history or ft language nroaDy 
are though, II wo pcwaeed foil InTormatkm respecting the tpeim 
Eu^lih of th* twelfth century, we should haTe to bo content with 
» much lew precite determination. While the Middle English 
penod ha* thus ft definite beginning, It ha* no definite ending, 
It Is, however, convenient to regard It as terminating about 
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1600, because the end of the fifteenth century coincide* pretty 
closely with tho rictory of the printing pro* over the mxriptorum 
and many of the distinctive features of literary Modern English 
would never have been dfrrelopod If printing had no tboen invented 

2. CnAsaEa nr Ghauuail 

The mart striking character! rtio of Old Englith, os compared 
with later stage* of the language, is that it retained without 
essential change the inflectional system which It possessed at the 
beginning of its history So far as regard* tho verb*, this system 
wa* very Imperfect in comparison with that of Greek, or even of 
Latin. There was no inflected passim, the need of which wsj 
supplied by the use of anrillarie* and there were only two 
Inflected tenses the present, which often had to eer ro for a fotun^ 
and the pest The use of auxiliaries for forming compound tenses 
was comparatively rare. Tho throe persons of the plural had only 
one form, which, prelilstoricaDy, had been that of the third person 
and, in the past tense, the first and third person singular were alike. 
On the other hand, the system of declension wns nearly as elaborate 
as In any of the languages of the Indogermanlc family So bstan tires 
had four esses nominative, accrue Li re, genitive and dative. Tho 
adject! re had two sets of inflections for gender number and case — 
tho one used when tho substantive was "definite" (ns when pre- 
ceded by the article or tome equivalent), arid the other when it 
was Indefinite.** Bo far as this description goes, it might appear 
that the Old Engl lih machinery for expressing the grammatical 
relatione of substantive*, adjectives and pronoun* wa* a* adequate 
for its purpose as even that of Greek. But, owing to the effect of 
prehistoric chang es of pronunciation, which had assimilated many 
terminations that were originally distinct, the Old 'En glish declen- 
sion of these port* of speech was, in fact, foil of Inconvenient 
amHguJtie*. This will bo evident if we plnco side by tide the 
paradigm* of the word fftaw, a man, in Gothic (which. In thf* 
instance, agrees very nearly srith prtmltivo Germanic) and in Old 
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n» O0M0 declension of this norm, It rfH bo seen, baa onlj one 
re*k point, ram Mr, that the nccuratire plural bad assumed the form 
af the DomktaUre. Bat, to Old English, the one form gvman bad 
Ire different functions. There 'were, to Old English, many other 
JcdsjakuM of norms besides that of which the word jpona Is an 
c ample and all of them were, more or lees, faulty The ftccusa- 
tfro had Dearly slwayi the same form as the nermtoatiro. to some 
nouns the genitire singular and to other* the nomtoatire plural, 
lid not differ from the nomine. tiro singular 

These obeerrations apply to the "West Saxon or southern dialect 
of Old English, to which most of the extant literature is written. 
Bat, while the West Saxon system of noun -inflection was thus 
leriotaly dcfoctlre, that of the Northumbrian dialect was tor 
tune, because. In that dialect, the final -n had come to be regularly 
dropped to nearly all grammatical endings and, farther the 
tutscccnLed final rowels were pronounced obecurely so that we 
often find them confused to our texts. It was qalte an exceptional 
thing for the case and number of a eubstantire to be unambiguously 
Indicated by Its form. The ambiguities were, to some extent, oto 
dated br the inflection of the accompanying article or adjcctire 
but the declension eTen of theae parts of speech, though better 
presorted than that of the subetantire, had, Itself, suffered from 
wear and tear, to that there were only a few of the endings that 
had not a multiplicity of funcUom. 

The Imperfection of the Old English system of Inflections must 
sometimes bare caused practical toconrenience, and some of the 
changes which It underwent were due to tosttoctire efforts to 
rtmedy Us defect*. These changes naturally begun where the etil 
wu greatest, to the northern dialect. It used to be bettered — and 
the notion is not altogether extinct — that the almost unireml 
substitution of -e* for the many Old English ending* of the genl- 
tire singular and the nomtoatire and accrual! re plural was * result 
of the Noman conquest. But, to feet, the beginnings of this 
alteration to the language can be traced to a far mrber time, to 
the Northumbrian writings of the tenth century we find that, reiy 
often, when the traditional ending of * noun failed to Indicate 
properly It* case and number the required deornett rroa gained by 
assimilating Its declension to that of thoso nouns which made 
their geni tires to ~es and their plurals to -a*. As ~c$ wu the 
only ending of douos that Deter marked onjthtog but a genltire 
singular and -as the only ending that nercr marked anything but 
a tkominatiTc or aecusatlrc plural, the ImproTcmcnt to Inddity wu 
tut. CO. BX .5 
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tott considerable. We lack definite erldenoo as to the rapidity 
with which the*© two ending* cm roe, in the northern dialect, to 
be applied to nearly all Kbstantfrea, bat the p r o per probably 
occupied no Tory kmg time. The change of declension *yn- 
chronlaed with a tendency which preralkd in all dialect*, to 
obscure the pronunciation of the rowdi In all nnatreaeod final 
■jRoble*, »o that -a* become •«. The practice of forming genltirea 
and plurals, as a general rule, with thla ending apread from the 
northern to the midland dialect perbapa thia dialer* may In port, 
hare dereloped it independently In the FcLertxrrxrugh Oumdd* 
(about 1164), and ha the north midland Omaha* (abont 1200), 
we find it folly established. Tho English of edneatod Lcmdoneri 
had, in the fonrteenth centnry lost moat of It* original wrath cm 
peculiarities, and had become eaaentkjly a midland dialect 
Hence, the writing* of Chancer show, a* a general role, only tho 
-ei plural* and tho -e$ genitire* the "Irregnlar plural*, 1 " as wo 
may now cull them, being hardly more nnmeroo* than in modern 
itandard Eogibh, Word* adopted from French often retained 
their original plnrals In * The datire caae disappeared from 
mldlaiKi English in the twelfth century ao that Chancer* de- 
elentkra of robatantirea U a* rfmpie a* that of oar own 
day 

In pa rely mrthern dialects, the history of the notm-Inflcctions 
waa qnlte different. The case-ending* of Old English — -West 
Saxon and Kentish — were, to a great extent, retained, with 
the alteration* that retailed from the general redaction of their 
rowel* to an obeeure & One oocaeqnance of thia "lordling" of 
Towel* waa that there wo* a large number of noon* of which tho 
Dominatire singular ended in -* and the nominatire pJorai in -cm, 
a* name, namen, Utxpa (tongueX batmen (In Old English noma, 
turnon, ttmffe, Utngon) and, a* the -n waa, In theae words, felt a* a 
format! re of tho pi oral. It wa* dropped In the oblique cnee* of the 
singular lienee, in theao words all the cases of the singular ended 
in -s, and the nominatire and accnaatire plural in -e*. To the 
extenaJro dedencloo thas arising all norma ending In -e came to be 
as* hn dated, Including feminine norma in which this ending had 
been extended from the oblique case* to the nominatire rin gnUr 
such as kondt hand (Old English hand, datire honda X txnnt sin 
(Old E n gl is h ryun, datire syxae). We obserre here the game 
instioctiro struggle against the ambiguities Induced by the pro- 
grea* of phonetic ch an ge that wo ham seen in the noan-dedeiwioa 
of the northern and midland dialects, although the remedial 
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tWlcc* adopted were different In the period with which wo arc 
here cooeerncd, pocthrm English did not greatly extend the -fi 
g ml the* beyond their original range, while as a plural ending, 
tsj Btarir confined to those noma that had -a* in Old English, 
swi to ne ater* (tike vxrrtf) in which the singular and plural 
ac mbtttl Tq had had the came form. The Old English termination 
-«*,wbkh marked the da tire plural In all declensions, tnrrired 
U ~fx The g-ealilre jdnra] bad two forms, -t and -me (Old 
EngGih -a, -can), the latter, as the more dirttnet, encroached cm 
the domain of the former, «o that "king of tings’* wa* 
b*g instead of hntjt hup (Old English eynmya q/ntng\ 

The history of pronominal forms, Ilte that of the declension 
of noons, exhibits certain change* s er v i ng to relievo the want of 
distinctness in tbs traditional system. Thts© changes began in the 
Anglian districts, and did not, for the meat part, reach the Saxon 
region till after Chancers time. The form* of tho Old English 
pronouns of the third person, hr alt dialects, were, hr several 
instances, curiously near to being alike hr pronunciation. The 
aavmTlne nominative A3 was not very different from tho feminine 
weinative and accusative Wo (also hie, M\ and this closely 
rownblcd the pi oral nominative and accusative Ate or Ah The 
dative singular masculine and neuter was Aim, and the dative 
plural was Aeom. The genitive and dative singular of the feminine 
prooovm wsj Aire, and the genitive pi oral was Asoro. The cme 
fcnn A£» served for the genitive both of tho masculine hi and of 
the ueuteT hlL (The form* here cited are West Saxon, tho direr 
teucw of the other dialect* being unimportant.) As the pronouns 
Were moat commonly unemphatie, such differences as those between 
Ann and Acorn, Mre and Awn, would, anally be slighter la speech 
than they appear in writing, and with the general weakening or 
Uastrteeed vowels that took place in Middle English they were 
rirapiy obliterated. In southern Middle English the resulting 
ombigulUe* remained uuremedled but. In the north and a great 
part of the midland*, they were got rid of by tho process (very rare 
in tbo history of languages) of adopting pronouns from a fore ig n 
tongue. In many porta of these regions the Danes and Northmen 
formed the majority, or a powerful minority of the population, and 
it is from their language that we obtain the words now written 
y thetr, than and, perhaps, also the, though Its proebe origin Is 
not dear Shr (written ear) cccart In (he Vitrrboravph Chrontde 
*W list. It does not appear In Omnium (abont 1900). width 
retains the entire pronoun in the form >Ao the somewhat 
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later cast midland Qenetit and Bxodut hu both words, ghe or ft 
and tge or »cA& After 1300, teho it zral renal tn the northern 
dialect and »cA« in east midland bat ho was common In west 
midland down to the end of the contury and sttD remains In 
the load speech of many districts. Orvtultm has always they 
(written )>ej)X bnt retains Aeon?, kemtn bealde the newer their 
than (written jxTjre, }eyjm) In the fo mt e en th century they, 
their than are found fully catabUjhod In all northern and east 
midland writing!, while, In the weat, Ay for "they" oontinuod 
in q»o. Early in the twelfth oemtury the accusative form of all 
pronouns, except the neater hit, hid been replaced by the datire. 
Chaucer uses the and they bnt his her terra both for “her" 
(accusative, genitive and datire) and for “their" and he ba» 
always Aon for “them.” In the sooth, the carious form kite or 
it wu used for “thorn.” With regard to the othe- pronouns it will 
•uffioe to mention tliat the form ieh (with cA pronounced aa in 
“rich”) wns general in the aouth, while, drew here, the Old English 
ie became I early in the thirteenth century 

The Old English inflection! of adjectives and articlo, and, with 
them, the grammatical gender! of nouna, disappeared almost entirely 
early in Middle English. ILe Kentish dialect of the fourteenth 
century indeed, was exceptionally archaic in there points in the 
AyailUe (written 13tO) we find, for instance, the accused re 
masculine form of the adjective and article in “one gratne dyeuel 
(a great deril) and “thane dyath,” for which Chancer would bare 
written “o grtt den cl” and “the deeth." In other district! of 
the south, also, considerable traces of grammatical gender and 
adjective Inflection are found quite late. Bnt the north midland 
English of Ormtdum is, hi there respects, nearly identical with 
that of Chaucer The article is regularly the tmdedlned gender 
Is determined purely by sex and the adjective (with rare ex 
ceptlone) baa no other Inflectional endings than the final -e mod 
when the adjective precede* a definite or a plural noun. In the 
north, where final umtroared Towels had been aflent, the adj oo- 
lite and article wwe unlnflected, and grammatieai gender bad 
ceased to exist, before the fourteenth c e nt ur y 

Among the most easily recognisable characteristics of Middle 
English dialects are certain difference* in the conjugation of 
the verb. In Old English, the third person singular and all the 
persons of the plural, of the pr es e nt indicative, ended In -t\ with a 
difference In the preceding rowel thus, Ityian to lore, iJPran to 
teach, giro (in West Saioo) hi l^faih, Al forth, and sc* Iw/ath, 
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r* Hrxtih. In tie northern dialect, til* ~th bad, In tie tenth 
century limdj begun to giro *ray to and northern -writing* 
of about 1300 tberr ~a both In the third singular and tn the plural 
1 ) the mriTOTal ending . The midland dialect, from 1200 onwards, 
lad In tie plural -at, perhaps taken orer from the present sub- 
junctive or the put Indicative , this ending, often reduced to -e, 
rmaica In th* language of Chancer The third lingular ended In 
-dk in midland Kn gliih (ao also In Chaucer), but the northern *, 
wiki bu» taw been adopted almost everywhere, otto tn rustic 
ipcech, la found in many midland writing* of the fourteenth 
century, especially In those of the west. The aouthem dialect 
preserved tie West Saxon forms with little change we find he 
hrtA, rl luvuth in the fourteenth century The plural indicative 
present of the verb to hi had aeTeral quite unconnected forma in 
OM English rut den and Idolh In all dialect*, caron, erron in North- 
umbrian and Mercian. In the thirteenth century, widen occur* 
in the north nddUnfl Ormulum and tome goothem writings. In 
the fourteenth century northern writings hare art (mauoeyUablcX 
nddh ad rariea between arm or ore and f*m» 6e», while the 
■wtbern fonn b berth or bvth. 

Th* Northumbrian dialect hail, in the tenth ce ntur y already 
reduced the -o» ctf tho infinitive to -a, and, in the northern 
Englnh of the fourteenth century, the Infinitive and the flr*t 
person singular present were destitute of ending* (the final *e, 
though often written, being shown by the metre to be *flent). la 
otter dialect*, the infinitive ended in -en, for which -e occur* 
with increasing frequency from the thirteenth century onwards. 
Chancer and Gower have both form* their metro require* the 
final -* to be iounded in thli na in moat of the other initance*, but 
It I* proboiJe that, hi ordinary speech, it was generally iflent before 
■Ux It 00. 


The forms of the present participle, which. In Old E.n gTWh , ended 
In -cade, afford a wctt-msAed criterion of dialect in Middle English. 
The northern dialect had faUand, the eouthern faUinde in the 
midland dialect, faUand, or faUende gradually gavo phew to 
Jauinyt, which b the fonn used by Chancer 

U U impossible In this chapter to pursue the hbtoty of 
oirjEostkh inflection* In *Hlb detail*, but, before 1 raring the 
*25* * derdopment of the grammar we nrnrt ray a few 
the question how for the rapid amplification of the 
in ths twelfth and succeeding ccuturira 
was an ettect of tba Norman eouque*t. The view unco universally 
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beW, and still entertained by many persona, that the establishment 
of Norman rule was the main cacao by which this change was 
brought about, Is now abandoned by all scholars. Wo hare aeon 
that, In the north of England, the morement toward* a simpler 
grammatical system had made do small progress a hundred year* 
before duke William landed and the camea to which thi* more- 
ment m doe were such as conld not fail to be increasingly 
effocdm The intimate mixture of Danish and natlre popula- 
tion* in the north and or or a gre a t part of the midlands moil, no 
doubt, hare had a powerful influence In reinforcing the tend code* 
to change that already edited So Car as these district* are 
concerned, It f* not too much to aay that the history of English 
grammar would hare been rery nearly what it actually wns if the 
Cooqncst had oorcr taken plane. It is pocnllmrly worthy of note 
tint the southern dialect, which we should expect to be most 
affected by the French Influence, and which, with regard to 
Tocalrahry certainly wa* so, to, of all dialect* of Middle English, 
the moat couserratire in It* grammar And there i» good reason 
to bolloro that, eT<ra in the south, the spotot language had 
trnrelled a considemblo distance toward* the Middle English 
stage before the fhtefhl date ajx lOfld Only twenty year* after 
the Conquest, the Norman acrlbe* of Domesday Book, writing 
phonetically and without influence from English tradition, spell local 
and personal nomee In a way which show* that the oral language 
had undergone certain changes that do not regularly manifest 
th «n*ol res In natlre writing* until moth later And same of the 
charter* of the time of Edward the Ooc fewer, which exhibit 
modernisms that are commonly attributed to the scribes of the 
late MSS Id which they arc pr e s et re d , oro, probably lea* altered 
from their original form than 1* generally imagined. Thi* remark 
applies especially to Informal documents not proceeding from 
professional acrirencrs, such, lor Ira taupe, as the interesting letter 
of the monk Edwin about 1057, printed In Kemble s Oodezs 
Dtpiosvtfiau, No. 022. 

What the Norman conquost really did was to tear away the 
refl that literary oonserratism had thrown orer the changes of the 
spoken trmgnft. The ambition of Englishmen to acquire the 
language of the ruling Haas, and the influx of foreign monks Into 
the religions booses that were the sources of literary Instruction, 
•ooo brought obout the cecntkm of all systematic training in the 
use of English. Tbe upper and middle classes became bilingual , 
and, though English might still b* tlio language which they 
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«te«d to 4**, they learned at ■*«**> ^ 

ootiifl* tat French, or French and Ubn. TOzea tbo* who had 
ten tdooted under the rurr conditions tried to •write 
fee mcrnr cOTTtndooi of the part generation had do bold open 
tVtn they could write bo otherwise than ai they ipofcft. This U 
tk tree opiamUon rf tbo apparently rapid change fax the 
puaratr rf Engfah abret the middle of the twelfth century 
U would, herwerer, be a mbtake to taj that the new conditions 
pndowd by the Ccnqneat were wholly without influence on the 
fefltc&sai atructure of the fpoken language- Under the Norman 
kfe-s tad tWr rawasons England w*» politically and adndni*- 
tndireij united a* it tv*d nertr been before Intercom ee between 
tka dli&sent purta of the country beatme le*a difficult , and tbo 
prater frtedenn of tnte rmmnu nlcatkm assisted the southward 
(HffartoD of those grammatical thnpliflcatlooa that hod been 
Aertitjped In the northern dialect- The use of the French 
fcusctBse unto 03 large ebaaea of the population, which baa left 
frofonai tract* tn the EngUih vocabulary must hare tended to 
wcekrate the movtmask towards disuse of inflectional ending* 
though thh influence must remain rather a matter of abatrart 
jrthobOltj than of demonstrable fact, because wo hare do means 
of dhtfepdihing It* effect* from thaee of other c&uaea that 
rfT w operating fa the «ama direction. Perhaps the we of the 
prrpultlon qf haloed of the god tire inflection, and the polite 
BJlatUwtVm of the plural for the «fagufar in proaot u w of the 
wcordperaOTi, were doc to im ita ti on of French motica of expired cm 
tat, fo other raped* btmEy ray «peeiae Mnau of French upon 
“S&h grammar can be «howu to bare erdated. 

In tin train, therefore, tie difierencee between tbo granmmr of 
end flat of He Engliri, of Cbuwrt d»j must bo 
"Otted to i Intertill igem**, helped to & certain ettent, br tho 
tonoeoco of tho lanjmge of the Semdinrrinn lottlem ThoFrendi 
teioeme taWiccea bj fbe TSmtean eonqoat tad onb > can. 
tontlrelj tual] effect. 


*■ PEtanwoUTTO in Benina 

the UUn dpb*?, rfffl' fl* “°5 P " rpOV ' ) ** 
tho ArCZ+ / “ w “ ci Rfferwurd* Were added 
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belonged to the ranic alphabet, and 0, differentiated from d by the 
addition of a crow-bar The last-mentioned character was used 
indifferently with {» the two sounds of our modem ih (to Odd and 
In tkU) not being graphically dtetfagidshed. The o or c, and the /, 
were, in ordinary Old English spelling; used only u to well, the 
Latin practice of using them u oernsemanti Dot being followed. 
On the early coins, the strand expressed in modem French by it 
and in German by 41 was rendered by writing a V with an I inside 
it This oom pound character in MSS became y, and this wai 
identified with the Homan jr Instead of qu, the combinatkra cf 
was naed in Old English, i occurs In some MBS, bat was commonly 
replaced by e s was toed, though rery seldom, with its con- 
temporary Latin ralne of ta 

It is not necessary to gire in this place any aocount of the 
changes In orthography during the Old English period. About 
XJ\ 1000, the Ttnrels were probably sounded nearly aa In modem 
Italian, except that * stood for a sound intermediate between 
those of a and t (he. the modem eon them Bound of a in pat), and 
that y ss already remarked, was like the French u The long 
Towels, which had the same Bounds os the corresponding short 
roweli prolonged, were, at an eariy period, denoted by doubling, 
sod, later by a mark (about equally resembling an acute and a 
circumflex accent) orer the letter but this was often omitted. 
The consonants had, for the most part, the seme sounds as in 
modem English, but some exceptions must be mentiooed. Bereral 
consonant loiters had more than one sound, and, in the case of 
most of these, modem English retains the Old En glish pnmnnda- 
tiem, though not always the same written symbol Has, In /a* 
fan, JJ/eu oren, urd seed, ristm rise (sounded " rise Yynne thin, 
brtfvr brother earn cans, ceclo chalk, idap sheep, teOl Bchool, 
pfld good, pfcrr year ytstg thin*; tasgan to singe, doega do& teg 
edge, the Old English sounds of/ a, y c, te, g ng and eg were 
exactly, or nearly those of the letters occupying the same plmn 
In the modem forms of these words. In the middle or at the 
end of a word, g was Bounded differently according to the 
nature of the neighbouring rowels In djtg day It was pro- 
nounced like y in “year" bat In the plnrsl dagos days It had 
a sound that might be written gh, differing from the ek in lock 
Just asp differs from t The letter k, when Initial, was pronounced 
as at present but. In other positions, it was proootmcod like the 
German rA (either guttural as in etc h or palatal as in feA, accord- 
ing to tho sounds which It followed). It will he seen that, with 
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w m, Brami «t Ha dorm* 

£ J«rt of Mr m* »* » « <K>. **“ 

if^T wrote it with different Icttcn _ , , ( T rl i_ rT 

fcattrikin* dang* in the written 

Hetman nwj«t«i eMMrra cased to be ’T*“^L^ r _ d . 
rad tnd mto Bt^bi, tod to* t»o£i to tad ’"tte Trench 

bitrwL YTben, therefore, the team of the raw genfcrauoa trod to 
»rfte Engfeh, they bad no orthographical tradition* to ^gnicto 
lira, tad bad to spell the wrfs piionrticaSj according to French 
Ida. They wed <* instead of the old e, when it was pronounced 
u h arttt church. Tho acrand of the Old English sc In vxamu 
don*, wVtrk did wxt cxitt at that time in French, m* rendered 
bjr n, «i, *A, or th. The French qu took tire place of cf The/ 
betreen Ttnrtls (pronounced r) iru replaced by* or * (these being 
*131, u long afterwards, treated u forms of one and the same 
Iftlcr wed indifferently for rowel and conaooant). The Old 
tymboi m «w dropped, iU place being Ukon by a or a. 
Tim vxmA of the Old English y, in die dialect* where it unrired, 
™ erprtaed by • , and that of the Old English long v was 
^dtto cm, u in French. 

Of coarse, these change* did not take place all at once. It is 
^ to he wppoeed that no on* erer read an Old English MS, and 
there *u, for a long time, acme mhetore of the traditional spelling 
*ith the new one. Bom© tew T-n^jbjh sounds admitted of no 
t°fcr*U« representation in the French alphabet, and for the 
®2 rt ** 00 of these the nathe characters were retained in n». 

fcttm t> S and f were wed, tbou^i often Wooderiogty, «tto 
^ jajhea who, b other respects, were thoroughly French in their 
often we find their sounds awkwardly rendered 
^^L.Z , , W ?' andu ' ^ b the twelfth eentary, thoegb the 

tLUL ?!? 1 conraient *° retain ft * TaOn fcm, 
LjJw Cjwliw t»o of iti urm* flat ft, French o kcktd. 

Sfislfe 1 * Lir 1 j ^ ^ *»»>*»* ™Z; 
•*&22£5£T 1r 11 tr ™ 1 to -S -i* ? 

the ambtenitT of mrwrm^un 14 'T 7 ** f^aarked in passing that 
letter to 

'v^rz zszssr*' instead of 
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known to bo (Hrplacwi In addition to the two original raloe* of 
the “yok," It Ttrj early obtained a third me, being cm ployed 
(withont Indicating any c hang e of proonndation) hat end of the 
Old English h In certain podtkme, aa In kniyt, ibroyt, rcm\ for 
which the older apolling waa 01 0U, peirroht, nth. Bat, In the 
fourteenth rectory many writen anbetitnted y or i for j, when 
pronounced aa In jeer (year), and pi in oh other cases. In the 
thirteenth century the letter* ? mxl B wret out of nae, the former 
being replaced by the northern French to. The letter J> waa 
retained but, although It waa atfll called “thorn" In the four 
teenth cectnry It seem* in Chancer a time to hare been regarded 
aa a mere compendium for tk, which generally took Its place except 
Initially It may be noted that Tbomaa Uik, In the acroatio 
■entence of bk Testament qf Lor* (1387) apella (thine) with 
the four lettera THIN. He adoption of a number of French 
word* like lois (JoyX In which i wai pronounced like the modern 
Englkh J introduced the conaonantal tiae of till* letter Into 
English orthography 

Tlie Old Englkh initial combination W snrrlred (written Ik) In 
«ome dialect* down to the fourteenth century bat hr waa rery 
early reduced to r For the Okl Engllah Jno, MIddIo English 
writer* aabati tuted aoh, though the A was, at first, often omitted 
In till* combination aa in other petition*, by scribe* of French 
education. He northern spelling poo, cpdli far vAa, xoktLk (wbo, 
which) aroae from a dialectal proenndation of pv aa vA, which 
•tin a uT r l f ea locally fa a few word*. 

From the twelfth century on wank, the letter y when uaed 
as a rowel, waa treated aa a mere alternatire form of i. 

Ortnulam la written fa a peculiar phooctlo spelling derbed 
by tho anthor hlmadt Thk k baaed, to a considerable extent, on 
ttatire tradition, though tho handwriting k of the continental 
typo. There are, boworer tome of tho new feature*. Orra u*ea 
eh and <i aa we do now and retain# tho Old Englkh form of g for 
tho two tound* which the French g had not A dorke peculiar 
to hlrmelf la the appropriation of different abapea of the letter g to 
the two aotmda fa god (good) and eggs (edge). But the moat note- 
worthy characteristic of hk orthography k tho method of Indicating 
tho quantity of the rowels. The •hortne** of a rowel, to a ayikblo 
ending with a consonant k ihown by doubling the following 
conaomnh a* to Oruftmndom. When the abort rowel ended a 
■y liable fa the middle of a word, Orm marked It a* to Ufkenu, 
and ray often (though not alway*) Indicated a long rowel by ooo. 
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ottart tutasrtptSB, ttb om of fto mart tap®*® 4 *“« ^ 

the EngJhh P° n T l! ^ 0 ^i^o 
ThfLcrt in eptos ™ h»™ tho. br Mtod .«* 
B ^icfa^fatltfna^rfto«^’"l' ,0Tma - T tt ™ ,rer ' 
efen tbi «m the remit of titered praamdabot. ltmj 
often tapper, Hot Terj coraideralie d«nget take ptoto to to 
amSx of t tmsnje eritort effecting the e™ ™® V* 

nt^ptmiUj, the ce» to h&Mle &$*> tot to «> P”'™“ 

[erjaflceepimt derlafiom from trtditotl OTTKtoMot otto- 

grjij Premonctotlau, see general role, U Dot tllored deUbtttUly 
tot merairalj In the utterance of -olat to Intended tnd 
tottered to bo one tuft tlio «eme rorrel or crmrouant moral, tech 
prentioo may nrj to tin idjnoet iraperatptiWo eitent frten flat 
i^di preceded It and , If these tfi ght change* are all in the same 
findScu, ft* difference may in tie end, become inddinildj great 
n o rt ni i rt*all in wth eases U that lire letter come* to bate a 
ret ’[ienetlc rake, and tbo apciling is trot affected. Tbe reason 
*kj there aero exceptions to this normal caune of things in 
UkkBe En^thb was partly that sometime* two ongtonilj distinct 
•°®di • o dereloped as to become identical, sod portly that the 
«tbop*piry <rf French supplied a kind of external standard. 

The history of Ore charges to English pronunciation down to 
the time of Chancer is fiu too Intricate to bo treated here with 
»aj apjradi to ecmgtetenesi, but a few of tts aotient point* msy 
UhrieSy laficsled, 

Tbs first remark to ba made is that the comae of development 
of rerenl of the Old English sounds waa quite different to different 
the country lYheo we compare the modem T^Htfi 
P^reiatico of W, How, with the Scotch sad northern fcnae, 
f”* !! W <* » dfrergajt development (which 

Eoc&h long a (pronounced «a a fa 
ZT?, dWect progrisdrely altered the 

“ d KratiOT r™- 

•?« i» a- fcSs. , ^ 

"Wo®. li« mrad T*?*"” 5 * 

*** erpre-eft to wriu„ i_ . 8 “ to krit end 

tosWitUjMa.^.,^ Tbo TOi, ‘p*!- (OH 

e written,^ 


t?a 
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in Chancer a speding, bnt they were not pronounced alike , if the 
sorntdi bad been ccmftaed they would not hare been separated 
again in later pr onu nciation , and Cbaucer nerer rime* a word 
that ha* the “open o" with one containing the *do»e e." He 
latter retained it* old procun datlon (that of the French o in rote), 
pettap* a little modified in the direction of Ha modern equlraltct, 
the oo in cool 

He long e, like the long o had on “ open * and a “doao* 
prommcfetlon, which Chancer alao keep* apart In hi* rimea 
He open l come* from the Old English (Anglian) 8, fa, and the 
cloee a from Old Engikh ?, fa A word like dupe to buy (from 
Old Englith o&apian) which had the open I, could not correctly 
rimo with a word like lepe to keep (from ofpan) which bad the 
cloae 1 In northern dialect*, the distinction wa* ao *light that 
poet* freely allowed the two sounds to rime with one another 

In all tl» dialect* of Middle Englkh, the ahort rowel* d, I, 8, 
when ending an accented ty liable, were lengthened, f and 8 
becoming open 3 and open 0. In Chaucer’* pronunciation, melt 
meat (Old Englkh wtlie) wa* an exact rime to ffrtte, the plural of 
the adJectire great (Old Engikh prfate\ but not to ffrrU to greet 
(Old English prUan) \>roU throat (Old Englkh frtrfa) rimed 
with hot* to cnmmnnri (Old Englkh I" 1 BO* 

benefit (OH Engikh b8i). 

He Old Engikh y (pronounced fl) kept Ha original aound in 
the aooth-west, and, perhaps, in part* of the west midland, being 
written « when short, and «f or «jr when kmg In Kent, It had 
become « before the Ocrnqueat, elsewhere, it wa a aounded exactly 
like ( and written, like that aound, Indifferently t or g. He word* 
*firc,“ “tin," “knit," hare, accordingly, In the different localities 
the three type* of form ftnr txr,Jiir tmuu, «j»m> tvtnt txHtU, 
bteiU, ixitiA. Chancer, whoao London Engikh wa* mainly east 
midland, two* occasionally a Kentish form like knttte. 

With regard to the pronunciation of consonant*, there k 
little that need* to be mid, u, for the moat port, the Old E ngikh 
aound* not only continued unchangod down to the end of the 
fourteenth century, but remain ao to the present day He 
pramndation of Initial / and tur and a (“rather came rrom 
Zommerrot"), which sound* ao strange to rid tor* to the sooth- 
western court tios, wa*, in tho fourteenth century, current all orer 
the south In fact, the Kcntkh AynbtU of I*vrft, of 1340, exhibit* 
this pronunciation in the orthography with greater regularity than 
any other extant book. The gh sound of th* letter j gradually 
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. -r *■ uA fUl dais® ™ mprewitod to the 

S? t «® <* 

■P™*- a, WmtoK ot the tlurteCTth 

ijwtlm before ISM, it Si tamed talo 0,1 

Sir tod to IMS, the Katito Aytxhle hw effll foraa Eke 
wnt (rarew) toitad at Ctancer'i arm. 


4 Caxrani is YocubdIiIiit 

tf the > mtv&n cooqtwt had little influence to the deTtlopsnent 
of En^Ub grammar, it* effect* on the Tocabalirj of the language 
me profound. It Introduced, u we b»Te idreftdj obaenred, an 
j-»fe »ydj *11 educated Fj^lulimen apolce French in mddrtto tx> 
tWr totfre tongue, and, for the mort part, wrote nothing bat 
Trench and l et hi. French became the language of law and 
torerement, of war and of the chase, and of aR that pertained to 
th* life of the Wealthier duets. Of the remaenhw literature 
from the Conquest to the middle of the fourteenth century, by far 
tin greater part coodited of translatkiM from French and Lath. 

It h true that, down to the end of the thirteenth century, nearly 
*2 that ni written In Fnjlhh ni intended for reader* who were 
cwapoiatirdy unlearned bat erro those read era could be re**on- 
sliy Rppoaed to hare aomo degree of acquaintance with the 
fahlcsaWtt language for, a* a ruk, the man who absolutely knew 
nothing bot En g jhh proboHy could not read at all And when, 
once more, U became cnrtomaiy to write in 'Fnyfali for highl y 
«*taitd people, anther* could renture, without any four of not 
Wd* uadesatood, to borrow freely from the literary, as well a> 
fo*n the pcynlar, rocabolvry of the French language. 

the*a circcmaUncea, U k not wondeifol that the En^liah 

wairoi a Urjt, vsi rv^ffly Wreutog accwtfrt® o I 
trtndi word*. A few. Indeed, stem to hue come in wren before 
^WanconqMrt ftiteAjwa occur. In a ghwy tf 
tne arty etmnih century and prv*d (Old Mah prUL Old 

i^J^T n9lk . about 1154, the 

to .«* to a.,, . 
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(the mime of an Impost). We ore told that Hug Henry II * dido 
god iuMiet and nmkede pais [peace]." It fa noteworthy, u Indka- 
tire of foreign Influence In the monasteries that we find inch 
word* u wtintdttndprocmion, and that oariled (charity) appear* 
as the technical noma at the abbey of Peterborough [or a twiquet 
gircn to tha poor 

About a hundred word* of French origin may bo collected from 
the aootbem and wroth midland homilies of the twelfth eeatury, 
although three work* are, to ft great extent, only slightly modmifaed 
transcript* of older crriglnafa. Moat of thaw now word*, ft* might 
be expected, relate to matter* of religion or of ecderiaatical 
obserranee but a few such u poor, poverty rfdkea, hontner, 
robbery, moat bare been already hi popular uac. The north 
midland Ormvlun, written about 1900, fa almost entirely free 
from French word*. Hie author Intended hi* work to be red tod 
to Illiterate people, and, therefore, etrtrre to toe plain language. 
Bat ids employment of tuch a word as Qyn, Ingenuity (a shortened 
form of the French «vtn) ahowi that, ereo In hfa neighbourhood, 
the remaeular of the humbler classes had not camped the contagion 
of French Influence. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century Layamon two* 
nearly a hundred French words, many of which, it fa interesting to 
note, are not Identical with those occurring in the corresponding 
poK&go* of hfa original In the later text of the Unci, written 
about 1275, tho rerfaer baa not unfreqnectly substituted words 
of French etymology fbr the naliro word* used by Lnymmon 
himself. 

The son them Teuton of the Anertn Btvis, which fa nearly 
contemporary with Ixxjamona Brut, fa nracb more exotic In 
Tocabulary, more than four hundred French word* haring boen 
enumerated ej occurring In It, It appear*, berwerur, from certain 
poastge* in this work, that the women for whewe lratrnctkm It w*a 
prinmrflj written were conrersant not only with French, hot also 
with Latin. We may therefore, presume that the author ha* 
allowed hlmaelf greater freedom tn Introducing literary French 
word* than ho would hare done If ho had been addrearing reader* 
of merely ordinary culture. Still, It fa probable that a rtrry 
amdderablo number of the word* that appear In thfa book for 
tie tint timo bad already cotno to be commonly u*ed among 
educated English people. The occurrence of compound* of French 
rerha and adject! re* with call to prefixes, a* lA-fpti*td (e*pocsed> 
tni*-4}Hual (dfawtfafied), uiulabic, fa kcw cridenco that the writer 
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a] Utemtfve poetry the large Scandinavian dement must, even If 
other pocoliaritloB of dialect had been absent, hare been qnlte 
sufficient to render these worts very difficult reading for native* of 
the south of England In several instances, native word* that were 
in extremely common u*o were superseded by DanWi aynernyma 
call took the place or dfftrn (another Old English word of the none 
meaning, dcopurn, remained u eZrpa), nunan ni displaced by Cole 
and tceorpan by out 

The freedom with which words could be adopted from French 
to express complex and abstract not! on* had a marked effect in 
checking the augmentation of the English vocabulary by means 
of composition. The new compounds that aroae in Middle English 
down to the end of the fourteenth century are extremely 
few Individual writers occasionally ventured on experiments in 
this direction, especially in translations of Latin formations like 
Dan MkheTa ayenbile ("again- biting") for remorse or WycDTs 
ham.emtytfr for the tnaHealor of the Yvlgalc, and soW-Aarera for 
animantla bat their coinages seldom found general acceptance. 
The prefixes be- for and vnik- (In the sense of "against"), were, 
however used to form many new verba. The old derivative suffixes, 
for the most port, continued In use. New abstract nouns were 
formed from adjective* and substantives by the addition of the 
ending! -neu, Aode and -tiede (the modern hood, -head) and -si ip 
new adjectives in -sms, fid, -hcA (-Iff) and new agent-noun* in 
-ere. The ending -xng was more and more frequently added to 
verb* to form nouns of action, and, before the raid of tbo fourteenth 
century the derivatives eo formed bad eomo to be used as mere 
gerund* The suffix -ffeAs(-fjr) became a regular meant of forming 
adverbs. As the Old Fjigiish eroding! -ax and -iegt, used to 
form nouns denoting persons of tho female sex, had become 
obsolete, the French -esse was adopted, and added to native words, 
as In goddeue, fen dan and titer cue (a female slayer). In the 
southern dialect of the thirteenth century, there appears a curious 
abemdanoe of feminine agent-nouns formed from verbs by adding 
the suffix, ■ifd, of which there are one or two example* in Old 
English, though, singularly enough, they htvo been found only in 
Northumbrian. Instance* of this formation from the Anertn 
BircU are begpild a woman given to begging, cheap Ud s female 
bargainer, gmeekUd a female grumbler nxalhtlild a famlo 
chatterer totdd a woman fond of peeping other words of this 
formation which do not imply any disparagement are foeirUd 
a. nurse, and twJtSd a female advocate. Beside* the feminines 
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b -OK, tin ftmfwnfb cmtOTJ tbaira “ ftw ol the 

—aWrtid! .ftorodi beeMM common, of appending Eomaiite 
to Mil™ wordi Ilmirf" hu treaalte for craKblo, 
WidSf mriattmota (ifter donates), tai Oarncer tlooardna 
v^ttofanTu (••lasgsrdrr"), *nd etoenent InjtipUiMi (from the 
Tab “to egg*). 

Bereral of the new wonk that anno Into eery genctal tree to or 
before toe fourteenth century ere of unknown or doubtfbl origin. 
Barb tie the Ttxb till, which appears first In Layamon under the 
form cnUen and the substantiTo me 2 (whence the Terb), which 


wpoweded the OH Engikh stow (stench), originally applkaWe no 
lai to % delightful odour than to an unpleasant one. Some of the 
new worth, m left (hand), which took the place of the Old English 
wynutre, and qutd bud, hate cognate* In Low German, but aro not 
Gkdj to hare been adopted from the continent , they more ptro- 
b&blj descend from non-Uteraiy Old English dialects. Boy and 
tftri (too latter originally applied to a young person of cither mi\ 
lod and lau, are still of uncertain origin, though conjecture* more 
w le* plaudUfl bar# been offered. 

hot Wes rtmarkaUe than the abundance of new word* added 
to toe Eaglteh -rocabulary In the early Middle English period k the 
mridtodo of Old Englbh word* that went out erf use. Anyone who 
wifi take too trouble to go through a few pages of an Old English 
dktkmarj noting all the word* that amnot be found to any writer 
Istcr than about the year 1260, will probably be surprised st their 
toortnous number. Perhaps the moat conrenleDt way of Illus- 
trating the magnitude of the low which the language sustained 
before the mlddlo of the thirteenth century will be to take a piece 
of Old EngUih prose, and to Indicate those words occurring to It 
that became obsolete before the date mentioned. The follow 
lug pssaige U the beginning of Aelfrics homily on St Cuthbert, 
written about A.D. 1000, Of the word* printed to Halles, one 
or two occur to Omnium tad other worts of <ho begfonfng 
of toe thirteenth century, but the majority disappeared much 
druet. 


CttUJwrtw*, M U)** U*wp, «d- 
t wHw awriBiw wi pcciil 
U6rw» ow bMfnu rio» 

taU Scrpn*xi4 o» 

feoff* t ft ** rLnmutf ■ nUrm^. 

BMa, m «WfT3 En«t» |wk 
tdr«w, UJjrw hJ nirlfrrf/IiY 
Mtl l^najua, Ctto 

Lit ta, ux. 


CtdUwrt. tba W ty MAup, 

U urf »«tU mai holy Wmc, b 
k *1*7 1* Ox kbiffJjd »f 

ImTta wUh th» Abekbty U**tor. 
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P 4 Bnfcaldrt g t rteet dmy&t p* prtke*, both awonD^f to ibipl* 
MaaUetfu*rtffrdJ**C*,**T*t- 0* Miration end awordhkff t* v*iU 
■Ed* *^br* B*la tot m Wips «*r B«da has truly told m tkit 
OtUhberhtra, H >4 k* «m e*Jua- tie bleswd Oathbsrt, when b* W 
tcmir* efU, ira, *w» nr* hhn hk a child of *4^tt, tu, m hi* l^oacwd 
nrtgxJtet jid pi/*, mid ht* ajn lrrp*flod him, playtoir wUh «Wb 

tfaualdmm i ao *e riailkllsa God dr*n of hi* ewm *J*t bat Ahrrffhty 
void* atfrio ttftanrtt* hi* God vilkd U raid* th* Jjnorano* of 

II*«trcMn CWthWrtitin ►art wry**- hi* choaoo Oothb*rt by the adiaocii- 
cnt*e* cWmjj/irsr Idrtwm, and ticn of a fltttr*’ teacher, and Mot to 
Wod* hb* W In frrvt^TM did, M 11a a ehlld tines y**ew old, wkt> 
hi* dydican plcffaa mid <tar^£na* ntaksd hi* foofl*h play wtoljr vith 
wardnin wt*Bc* tried*. aedoo* word*. 

In the firtt thirty lines of Aelfrlo ■ bomllj on Bt Gregory, there 
occur the folio wing word*, none of which ■orrlred beyond the 
middle of Ute thirteenth century cmdtctard prefect, gtdxxf 
labour ffcenyrdnyta study, ffaJbtigUcc Ue»edly, blgtng worihlp, 
Kibrepilctn to tom away pfiiffan to sobdne, droACwur^ manner of 
life, ncvUUle* plainly, t ctr man, ptrtcerm to relate, tavrfmtt plod, 
Qcmned bora, m^dbortn nobly born, wuPpJ’ kindred, tet/a senator 
ffirfenpan to adorn, rtctym to sound, be called, toacol watchful, 
bdxxl command, hangaxdtKx landably QCtwtdian to manifest 

It la common to regnrd the obeoleaeence of Old Enjlbh worrl* 
after tbe Conquest as a mere consequence of the Introduction 
of now wonli from French. Tbe alien words, It la opposed, drerre 
tbelr natire irnooyms out of use. It 1 b not to be denied that this 
was, to a ccnflkkroble extent, the case. On the whole, bowerer H 
would probably be more true to «ay that the adoption of f oreig n 
words was rendered oecewary because tbe natire word* expressing 
tbe same meanings had ceoaed to be correct When the literary 
oao of Fuglhh had for one or two generations been almost entirely 
discontinued, tt was Inerltahle that the word* that belonged purely 
to the literary language should be forgotten. And a coltiiated 
literary dialect alwajs retains in use a multitude of worth that 
were ooee coDoqulal, bat which eren educated persons would 
consider too bookish to bo employed In familiar speech. There 
were also, no doubt. In the language of English writer* from Alfred 
oawarde, Tery many compounds and deriratiTes which, though 
InteTHgiblo enough to all reader*, were mere artificial formation* 
that nerer had any oral currency at all When the scholar* of 
England ceased to write or read English, tbe literary tradition was 
broken the only English generally understood was tho colloquial 
tfpeech, which itself may eery likely hare lost not a few words in 
tbe hundred years after Aelfrlc* time. 
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It might, perhaps, hare been expected that the special voeabu 
krj of OH English poetry would hare survived to a greater extent 
than we find it actually to hxvo done. We should not, indeed, 
expect to find mneh of It In that large portion of MHdle English 
poetry which -was written in foreign metre* and fa imitation of 
foreign model*. But, abont the year 1850, there arose a school 
of poet* who, though they were men of learning and drew 
their material from French and Latin ionrcea, had learned their 
art from the unllterary minstrels who had inherited the tradition 
of the ancient Germanic alii tera tiro fine. Tbe*e poets ha to an 
extraonfinarily abundant *tore of characteriitic word*, which are 
not found in prone literature or fa the contemporary poetry of a 
different school. It might naturally be mppoeed that thi* dta- 
tbctiTo Tocabnlary would conrirt largely of the word* that had 
been peculiar to poetlo diction in Old English time*. But, 
fa fact, nearly all the werrd* marked fa Sweets Angio-Saxvn 
Dictionary with the sign (f) a* poetical are wanting fa Middle 
English. The fourteenth century alliterative poet* nse sons of 
the indent epic fynonjms for "man** or “warrior" bem, rent, 
and frehs, representing the Old English hcom, nnc, tetffa 
and frtca. A few word* that fa Old English were port of the 
ordinary language, such as ration (Middle English mdt\ to apeak, 
are among the characteristic archaisms of the later alliterative 
poets. The adjective m\ele, noble, became, fa the form cdhil, one 
of the many synonyms for “man," and often appear* a* hathd, 
probably through confusion with the Old English hrJc\, a man. 
The word burdc, a lady, which is familiar to modern readers from 
it* aurrhal fa lato ballad poetry, seem* to be the feminine of the 
Old English adject ! to byrdt high-born, of which only one Instance 
la known, and thnt in prose. Sex era! of the poetic words of the 
west midland school are of Scandinavian origin, aa trine and coir 
(Old hone Lejrru, to drive), which are both used for “to gtx” The 
very common word talk, a man, represent*, with curious trans- 
formation of rooming; the Old horse tnDr an interpreter It is 
P°*Ible that some of these words, which are not found fa modern 
Elects, were never colloquial English at aD, but were adopted by 
the poet* of the Scandinavian ports of England from tbs language 
of the ruling <~trn» 

The disappearance of the greater port of the old poetical 
Tocabolary ta probably doe to its having been. In later OH 
English time*, preserved only fa the literary poetry which obtained 
Its (Dctloc from the Imitation of written model*. To this poetry 

3S-3 
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tlie alllterstlre poet* of the fo u rt e e n th century cured nothing , the 
many archaisms which they retained wore those that bad been 
banded down in the unwritten popular poetry on which their 
metrical art wai baaed. 

6. Eaouan Dialects it thb Fodeteoth Ora tub t. 

Write™ on the history of the English language bam been 
accustomed to quote, aa if It related to the condition of things 
In the year 1885, the following passage from Troriaa “AD the 
language of the Northumbrian*, and specially at York, it ao sharp, 
slitting and froting, and uttahape, that we ton them men may that 
language nnncthe [hardly] understand." This sentence, hnwerer, 
ia not TrerUa 1 * own, but translates a quotation by Hlgdeu from 
AYDllam of Malmeebury’s Gala Pottt\fic*m, written before 1125. 
The fact that Higdon and Trerlsa reprodnoe Malmeebtuys word* 
without comment, can hardly be said to prore anything. Still, 
alt! bough TroTira ■ adoption of Malmesbury s statement Is not, 
considered by itael£ rery good eridence as to tbo amount of 
dialectal dlrergcoce existing In his own time, It appears likely 
that, on the whole, the difference between the speech of the north 
and that of the sooth had rather Increased than diminish ed be- 
tween the twelfth and the fourteenth century It Is true that the 
decay of the old inflexions had remored some of the dialectal 
distinctions of the earlier period, and that greater freedom of 
Intercommunication between different parts of the country bad 
not been without effect In producing some mixture of forma 
Dot, on the other band, the derelopmant of pronunciation bad been 
dirergent, and the gains and loose* of the Tocabulary bad boen, to 
a great extent, different In the different regions. 

It most bo remembered that, throughout tbs fourteenth century 
strongly marked differences of dialect were not, as now, confined 
to tho lews educatod etuwes nor Is there any dear eridence that 
any writer attempted to use for literary purpose* any other dlaloct 
than that which be habitually spoke. It is true that Wycilf wa* 
a man of northern birth, and that the language of his writings Is 
distinctly of tho midland tjpe. But this is only what might hare 
been expected In the case of a dktlngnkhcd Oxford teacher whose 
life, probably from early boyhood, bad been spent at the nnirerrity 
Men of tho highest culture continued to write In each of tho three 
or four principal rarietie* of English. The dialed* may hare been 
somewhat lew unlike In their written than In their spoken form, 
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typically belong. Local varieties of speech wllhln each dialect 
area trere doubtless many, and the orthography wu unfixed and 
only imperfectly phonetic. Literary wort* were copied by aerfbes 
who belonged to other porta of the ccanitry than those In which the 
works were composed and, consequently, the texts as we bare them 
r epres ent a mixture of the grammar, prormndadon and vocabulary 
of different dialect*. Vernacular writen, especially poet*, often 
added to their mean* of expression by adopting word* and forms 
from dialects other than their own. Hence, although In the 
last year* of the fourteenth century the eatabOshmeiit of a common 
literary language was still In the future, and the Tarletie* era) of 
the written apooch continued to be strongly marked, there are few 
writing* of the period that can be regarded as unmixed representa- 
tive* of any tingle dialect. 

The teedmeiea that ultimately resulted In the fomsUkm of a 
uniform written language began to act befbre the fourteenth 
century closed. In London, the tool of legislative and administra- 
tive actlrity, the influx of educated peraoua from all parts of 
the kingdom hxl to the displacement of ths original aouthem 
dialect by the dialect of tho east midlands, which, In rirtue of It* 
Intermediate character, wa* more Intelligible both to southern and 
northern men than northern English to a southerner or aouthem 
English to a northerner The fket that both the university towns 
were linguistically within the east midland area had, no doubt, also 
Its effect In bringing about the prevalence of this type of English 
among the educated classes of the capital The works of Chancer, 
which, in the next age, were read and imitated not only In tho 
southern kingdom but even in Scotland, carried far and wide the 
knowledge of the forms of London English and the not very 
dissimilar English of Oxford was, fo Ilka manner, spread abroad 
through the enormous popularity of the writing! of WycHf and his 
aaodatee. Even In the lifetime of these two great writers, it 
had already become Inevitable that tho future common English 
of literature should bo English esecotlaPj of the east midland 
type. 



CHAP TER XX 


THE AXOLO-FREhCH LAW LANGUAGE 

The profound effect* of the Norraan conquest on the rooabolary 
of the English language bare already been eaorideral It remain* 
to notice a special cause which had It* own peculiar Influence on 
the language, own cl/ the hog retention of French In the court* 
of hw The word* then naturalised hare become a part of the 
Current speech of Englishmen, and hare pawed Into tho language 
In which English boots have been written. ThI* long femlBarity 
^Ith the itracture and vocabulary of another tongue had It* 
effect cm nternry stylo, juit a* the long familiarity with Latin had 
In tho case of the monastic writer*. 

The effect on the vocabulary b certain and con Idcrable, though 
It is Impowlble to draw any definite line and dedde which word* 
us due to the use of the French language in the courts, and which 
fa It* more general use outride the court*. Again, It would 
rt T Q h‘® special Investigation la the case of Individual words to 
detandno when they ceased to be known only to lawyer* and 
became familiar (frequently with a changed significance) to lajroen. 

It b to the Tear Books that we most turn to *ce what the 
buguag® of the court* actually wui In the middle age*. These 
books form a ceric* (not unbroken) of summaries of eases deckled 
^ rotn the reign or Edward I to that of Henry VIII, while there 
U a note book of oven earlier case*, of the reign of Henry HI’ 
11*1 tbod hu shown good reason far concluding that this note 
boob was mod by B met on In writing hb great trmiiso. 

&*ne portion* of these Year Book* bare been edited In rceect 
bet, for the present purpose, the mo*t important edition 
b that of the year book* of Edward II edited by Maitland for the 
Sriden Sodcty To ToJnme I of this series Maitland prefired a 
t00 *t TriuaUo ImirodKctio* from which the following pages* are 

| *"*<*0 Kt*» Mmi, «d- T W 
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extract*, reprinted by permission of tbe council of tbe Sc Mon 
Society 

*We know ‘law French in It* hut day*, in the age that Ik* 
between the Restoration and the Resolution, m a debased jargon, 
lawyer* stfll wrote Jt, lawyer* st£TL pronounced or pretended to 
proiKmnco it Not only wu* it the language hi which the moot* 
were 1 widen at the Inn* of Court rmtfl thoeo undent exerebe* 
ceased, bat It might sometime* be beard In tbe coorta of law, more 
etpedadly If some belated real action made its way thither The 
pleading*, which had been put Into Latin for the record, were also 
pot Into French In order that they might be mumbled by a 
sorjeant to the jndgee, who, howerer were not bound to li*ten to 
hi* mumbling*, tlnce they could see what was written In 'the 
paper book * 1 What la more, there *tffl wore men Uring who 
thought about law in thb queer thug — for a slang it had become. 
Roger North bn* told us that nidi waa tiie cnae of hi* brother 
Frond*. If tho Lord Keeper was writing hurriedly or only for 
himself; he wrote in French. Iicnlly «ald Roger 'the Low I* 
scarcely exproidble properly in English, A legal prepetition 
coached In the rulgar language looked to hb eye* rery once nth. 
So young gentlemen were adjured to despise translation* and read 
Iittleton ■ Tenures In the original 

Roger North waa no pedant, but ho wu a Tory and not only 
wn* tho admission of English to the sacred plea roll* one of tboso 
exploit* of tho sour faction that had been undone by a joyous 
monarchy but there waa a not unreasonable belief enrrent In royal bt 
dreJes that tbe old French law books enshrined many a goodly 
prerogntfret and that the *peckn» learning of the porflaroeotarfan* 
might be encountered by deeper and booerter research. Nerer 
tbelow, that b a remarkable sentence coming from one who llred 
on until 1/34 Really the Law U scarcely expressible properly in 
Engibh. 

Dad It been written some cen tu ries earlier It would hare been 
rerj true, and ha truth would hare ere po rated T 07 Jowly Tbe 
Act of 1303, which tried to substitute la long* Aupftdi for la la* $4 
franaus, gest trope df-iccmxe a* the oral language of tho court*, b 
an important historical landmark* But we know that It was 

1 Bee* Jkrtk,£4ra>^tUK*ra« > IM,^ 
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cmlDy obeyed, and Indeed It attempted the hnpowfble. How tnrdy 
tbe obedience w we cannot precisely tell, for the history of thfa 
Butter U In reared with the fawnfBdently explored history of 
written pbmdlogs. Apparently French remained the language of 
'pleadings properly co called, while English became the language 
of that argument which was e lowly different}* tod from out of the 
■died prow* of arguing and pleading which Is represented to ns 
by the Tear Boots. Fortescnea words about this matter are well 
knoTO 1 In 1 WO ArchHabop Crarancr contending with the rebels 
of Derromblre orer the propriety of tiring English ipoech In the 
wrrfcw of the Church, said, * I hire beard suit ora m urm ur at the 
barbeattto their attornlcs pleaded their caoeee In the French 
h*i?w which they understood not* In Henry TTir* day when 
the adrocatct of a reception of Roman law could denounce thy» 
htrbrmw«e toag and Old French, whych now sera yth to do pnrposo 
dw, moderate reform era of the Inna of Court were urging as the 
hue remedy that itudenta ah cm Id be taught to plead In good 
French the *ort of French, we may suppose, that John Pahgrnre, 
"^V Londrtt ft prnrfKf dr Paru, wu* teaching 4 No doubt 
frit with Roger North tbnt 'rcnlly the la scarcely 
aprarihla properly In English. 

The Uw was not expressible properly ht English until tho langt 
d* poha had appropriated to Itself acoree of French words we may 
gu near to eying that It had to borrow a word correwpondmg to 
*hnort erenr legal concept that had ns yet been fashioned. Time 
wai when the Englishman who In hia English talk used such a 
7°^ ** ‘water' or ‘heir such a word as ‘descend, ‘rcrert, or 
Remain, moat hare fait that ho wns IoTylng an enforced loon. 
For a wbflo the charge of speaking a borbrmrai jargon would fall 
upon those who were making countless English words by the 
®®plo method of dealing than npon thoae whose French, though 
H might be of a colonial type, had taken next to nothing from tbe 
tongue. Very gradually the relation be t ween the two 
was rorersed. An Act of Pari am cot could do little 
to batten the process more might be done by patriotic achohl 
nortera 

^ben the history of imgttsh law U contrast od with the I 
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of It* next of kin, tie exirtrnce of Taw French b too often forgotten. 
It b forgotten that daring the bter mlddlo ago English bwyer* 
enjoyed the Inestimable adrantage of being abie to make a technical 
language. And a highly technical langnago they mada To take 
one example, let ns think for a moment of an bclr In tail rebutted 
from hb fonnedon by a lineal warranty with doecended Meet*. 
Preebe Idea* are here expressed in predie terms, oTtcy one of 
whlcb b French the geometer or tbo chembt could hardly wbh 
for tenra that are more exact or lest liable to hare their edges 
worn away by the mlgar Good came of thb and orfl. Let ns dwell 
for a moment on an Important conaeqoence. We hare known It 
pot by a learned foreigner a* a paradox that In the critical 
sixteenth century the national syitem of Jurisprudence which 
•bowed the at oo teat national bm waa a ijstem that was lumCy 
expreadblo In the national language. But b there a paradox hero 1 
Englbh law wa* tongh and Imperrioo* to foreign Influence beennao 
It waa highly technical, and It wna highly technical bocanao Englbh 
lawyer* had been able to make a vocabulary to define tholr 
concepts, to think iharply oa tl»e man of achmeo think*. It would 
not be a popular doctrine that the Englbhry of Englbh bw wu 
(ecu red bj la lanffC frcrncau qcst trope detamm hot docs It not 
aecm likely that If Englbh law bad been more homely more voU*- 
tkUmlidx, Romanbm would hare awept the board In England as It 
•wept the board In Germany ? 

Now u regards recabolary there is a atriking contrast between 
the carHeai and the latest year books. A ainglo case of ITcnry VilTi 
day ahowi n* deer, hcrand, otters, foxes, fowl, tome, thnah, keeper, 
bunting. We ace that already the reporter was ■hart of French 
worth which would denote common object* of the country end 
gentlemanly sport. What b yet more remarkable, ho admits 
owner 1 But hi Edward IT« day the edaented Englishman wu 
far more likely to Introduce French word* into hb En g l i s h than 
Englbh word* Into hb French. The English lawyer's French 
recabolary wu pure and tuflldcntly ooplcrai. It b Wriy certain 
that by thb time hb cradle «poech wu Englbh but he had not 
been taught Englbh, and be had been taught French, the language 
of good aodety Eren u a little boy be had been taught hb 
***** et ma, to ten el ta, ku cl w* Of our reporter* we may be 
fiir more certain that they could rapidly write French of a aort 
than that they had crer written an Engllih acntence. John of 

1 T Ml IT*. TUI, L a pL I) I FoO*«k, Bmi •/ fmiefrodnM tvu 
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Cornwall and Richard Ferikrich had jet to labour In the grammar 
schools. 

Let ta loot for a moment at some of the word* which ‘1 st in 
the months of onr serjeant* and Judge* words descriptive of 
lexical and argumentative proc c nes words that In course of 
time would be heard far outside the court* of law We see ‘to 
allege, to aTer, to assert, to affirm, to armr to soppcee, to 
surmise (swrasrffre), to certify to maintain, to doubt, to deny 
to except (exoepaoncr), to demur, to determine, to reply, to 
tra Terse, to Join Issue, to try, to examine, to prove. We aee 
‘a debate, a rmson, a premise, a eondrakm, a distinction, an 
affirmative, a negative, a maxim, a suggestion. We see re- 
pugnant, contrarian t, discordant We see impertinent and 
'incouTtnient in tbdr good old senses. We eren see ‘sophistry 
Onr French-speaking, French thinking lawyers were the main 
agent* in the distribution of all this rerbol and intellectual 
wealth. While a* yet there was little science and no popular 
•deuce, the lawyer mediated between the abstract Latin logic 
of the schoolmen and the concrete need* and homely talk of 
gnw, unschooled mankind. Law was the point where life and 
logic met. 

And the lawyer was liberally exercising lib right to make 
terms of art, and yet, If we mistake not, he did this In a maimer 
sufficiently sanctioned by the genius of the language. Old French 
showed a free converilan of infinitive* into substantive*. Some of 
the commonest nouns in the modern language hare been tnflnltire* 
diner dfjomtr toxper pemroir, devoir, plawr and in the list 
whence we take these examples we see tm manenr and sra 
pkridoytr Fn gthh legal language contains many words that 
were thus made a voucher an ouster a disclaimer an inter 
pleader a da mmar, a cesser, an estover a merger a remitter 
a render, a tender, an attainder a joinder a rejoinder though 
fn some case* the p io e em has been ohecmrrtL .. Were we *td io 
pwy oyer of a bond, we should use a debased Infinitive, and 
perhaps it is well that nowadays we seldom hear of 'a possibility 
cf res trier lest a pedant might say that rererUr were better 
Even the Latin roll felt this French influence hb Toucher 
U roaire swam, and r eevperan nnan b hb recovery 

But the most intere sti ng specimen in our legal rocabohuy of a 
French In finit ive b remainder. In Edward IFs day name and 
tiring were coming to the f ore front oi legal practice. The name 
was In the making. When ho was distinguishing the three writ* of 
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formed cm (or belter of Jbrme de domt) It ww common for the 
lawyer to slip into Lntin and to say m J« dttczndcrc, m le re rertf, 
e* U rrwvtncn. Bnt tho French Inflnitivee who were bolng nsed, 
and It mnetndr* (tho ‘to remain, the to ftaj oat Irulmd of 
the r erea d on or corning back) wm soon to be a wdl known sub- 
stantive. It wm not confused with a rrmmavnt, a remnant, a 
part which remains when part Is gone. What remained, what 
stayed ont inetced of coming back, waa the land* In French 
translations of such deeds as crenfo remainders it Is about as 
common to see tho Lntin rewinere rendered by demortr as to see 
an employment of rrtnemdrt, and It is little more than an accident 
tint we do not call a remainder a demurrer and a demurrer 
a remainder In both case* there b a to abide in the one the 
land abides for the remainder-man (eefef a qi U rcmeixdr* sc 
truUa) hi tho other case the pi end or* express their intention of 
dwelling open wlmt they hare raid, of abiding by what they bare 
pleaded, and they abide the Judgment of tbe court When a canso 
standi orer na me «ay our ancestors would say in Latin that It 
remains, nml in French that it demurs (loqwln remand la parole 
demoerl) the parol demure, tho case b ‘made a remand. 
The differentiation and specification of ‘remain and domnr 
remainder and ‘demurrer b an instance of good technical 
work. 

We might dwell at some length on the healthy processes which 
were determining tbe sense of word*. There la, for example, 
tadler (to cot or carve), which can be need of the action of one 
who shapes or as we say limits a gift In some special manner, 
laxt more especially If tbo result of hb catting and earring b a 
taliod fee. There b ones (enough) with a strange destiny before 
It, tlnco It b to engender a tbigubr asset We might endeavour 
to explain how, under tho Influence of the deponent verbs seywf 
and prosequi which appear upon the Latin roD, tbe phrase U /* d 
nowMdvy (ho was non -suited) b a nearer equivalent for t7 n* 
mint pas than for tZ ne fnt pas trvri Of our lawyers as word 
makers, phrase-makers, thought-maker^ nrach might be ■nfii" 

rwiwk k» 4 UiHUrJ. JJIH. Xmf Im, n, J1 1 OmTTW L*n uf AmJ F\ t f trtj 

tw p 4_ p. ex 
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TEE OLD ENGLISH BUKO, OB BALLAD, METRE 

[It haa Wen Iboaybt datable to prUt U thia place the foUowtnff ancoont at 
Old En*fi»h meira m adjiwted oo (1 m at r av ay it em to ballade.] 

The chief eharactcrtftlo or the ©Id popolar metre, which xnlJralj mum 
M cfa prwabaoee in later Old EnytUh nterattrra, 1* I hat [a nob half -bn*, Enrtead 
it th* tiro Wte of the rhetorical metre, v* bar* (bur beat*, too of which 
*a chief brat* wUh fuD rtf—, while the other tvo art half-etreaa. B«t>m 
cmy taa of the foor beat* there le, caoaraDy aa onstreaaed eloklny ElUlon 
of the tiallajr n»j tala plae* lo any portico, and U aerial befom a flna) 
haffatrraa 

The Old EnyfVh *ony ar LaJlad, metre ia, fnndamrn tally a faar-Wat 
rlytkai which ma»t rod 1* a sir***. It differ* from the ordinary f oar-foot 
Wflad rtraa fa thk, that a far (prater different* L pealalaled between the 
twra of tba f W atreeaew, In any natoral Eayfljh foor-beat dogrswb 
fronted ft ba not of expert com roe) t loo, wb coma upon lb* dLilattfan of 
fal-^raana ( ) ami tabor atraaNa, brxn called hjdf-.Irr.ee* ( > e*> 

The liny wa* la tha oonaUaf-hooML 

la OU EnyQjfa nrar the** airman ami half Tira na * ooobl not Wartaayrd 
a* no* HW, tie Him bad to ba balanced. 

ErOy h a 1 i nr ad Ones caa ba di tided Outs i 

X j- 

Modem Eoytiih format 

Tha line *m In Lha eemntluff-feottsa 
Tba queen va* in tha partw- 
ay Eofllih axampWi 


and fa eanna man hit b eceocodaa 
hie no* men hit maendoo. 

a >)"-•( )-■. 

E**J*pfae fa modem EnyWt ara ram. Ct th* tanrr-riiaed Ena 
Jack and Jill want op tha hill. 

Oil Eapikh atraplet 
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Emnjdr* hi *»drm Enftbb mm ey Win w trimndy raw, bw— l of 
ft#B>oA«tadhgk»fa>tw»tM*f«t re—M eoodiiytog»d>c. 

Old Edx&A r» 3 pJ*; 

hM* ^ hJ^wJo. 
ia (.|,)x,(,)«(,)x ( ,)» 

Humplww tn BMibn E*xO*h duentt noji «• «rtrwn*Jy iuimiumi 
•ad \m my lad 7*1 rbw-mlwr, 

• KS( of JxpeOM. 

Old Enytki tmiftlMi 

Do wowrB wld* gocod fwodkod 
ud wurden 

D. Imperfectly b*lwacwd fumai ■'•(x x)-*-(x)“(*)* 

Thb form tlwwjw tewda to become 

Modern 

tom ud twwwty black blrda 

tmdiUUun* 

fwwr amd tiraty Uaei-lini* 

Old Hnxtkti 

•ad ■Ui^dLca. 

B. Farfactiy balanced fora 1 -x-^k *}■*- >* (»* )-*- (x) x 
Vodan Foftbii (with 1 — ir rhaa) 1 

Jock fill down *ad broka hla am 

Old EwjOahi 

•• ejmf www tww awta liaarr. 

Tk* Old EwffWb ballad rrr**, In eoctrwdkdwOcp U U* ewderu rtprr- 
•eatwtlra, to fKwntksthw la all fixer rtw—. 

That ItUiqr » atrww had to £*U aWur cm «n loaf ayllabl* or two abort 
oom. Arconllntf U Iwd m m't orlgtaal tbacry which b* sppOad t* nm 
U lfh Orman WDada, Wit which mart ha appIJad to all Old J>glkh holtada, 
th* *dr*M th*n fall frwdradJy thranyboot tha lajrlk af thw tww ^yTHMw, 
c-V 

X _ . X K v « It X 

Am Godwin* Uh )» fwktta, 

0*dw wfyac wnmi | oZdjm Uyw brwaeoD. 
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Till* b «wt elearjy •era hi D and B, wtuaw two ahorf* ao cwrl i«ir 
ihwUkij will) Coal atrna sad bolf-atreoa, tjj 

h* aaatto b* }w» Wan 
x x X x J. \* 
f*ct fc) motUm fr*o faran, 

XX 1. X wo * X .4 a . 

he era two* bifonJe }■* be* deea 
\ * X i X u w v fr 

*wue* We wmtrv hear* faeder, 

Drt, *1 lb* e*4 of tb* Hac, tb* crWlty of * fjllahla fraailtutlo* * 

*»• taBTrmit, tbe pnea* Wndtoflt* nrpport; abalfbtreaa eoold not at that 
lJ«» Wa dtrfded into two abort tyDabie* (doc* tb* areood vnU perfere* 
Wit* to fa3 too low), ixd c*>\y a foU-tfrt**. CL tba nainpl* referred to abort] 
x IX X A. x 

bh nt» men WH maetxhm. 

It arwMvtban. that Coal feet (with todWemtew aa to tk» «jtanUty of lb* 
wold W* carried orrr Into tb* middle cf • haif-Qna befor* eUber a 
rr«3 ar artiBda) Lower paa»* or a cbs/ifo of mukil catiodj 

Wtit | and iie | fo li wile Jw | b* Irofodr, 

Eae ba mail* ba fata taran- 

*• Tb* normal (Inner) foci baa a mathnno «f two g natr w ed ijUaUa* 
*ai on* «br**d too* (tr two abort) ijMW). 

/*. Emy foot b *nb)rrt to roenrieta rlbVnj at amtremei ayBablar— bat 
«*opl«U aBatoo U a wbol* hatf-Bo* b extreraelj rarm. 

>. Bat w#m a fullrtr*** and a balCatreaa ecmpJeto etblon (* Cwqami and 
°*** Bam one ijUaU* oxmxoal, ejj 



f* bwft* fe b* toofod* («• *jDibt*y 
Kedera Ke^fbb vxnnplat 

Vbeo (a emao a LloeVb^nL 

Ob Um dWr ban d, afire * balf-rtre** before • fnB-rtrw, complete *lWon 
z* J^* rt ***^X narar fotmd. Jo tfc* orrrwbeiroJni majority of rw*e* (r, 59 w 
L!*W ana atoiin* tjlUU* ocean, the o*b two are foetid rery Jjrqartdlj 
**• »®nb*r cf etwptkaa b oerliflbbi 

ae Oodwirw bln* J* EcleU* (two rjTlaiJe*) 
x 4 . a x 

» wearB ibocwUer* deed (on* ajCable)*. 

TW Rod loot w mm ewpoaed of tb* liable* exiled tb* *ttarr*4* or 
•Vtotf and tb* BrW atrem In Ur* earfieri form *f tb* alropb* H wrmH 
Wn tW rob that tb* anaerab af tb* Br*t Jlr»* *f tb* Mxrpbt 
« *** oH*Lb kanrer tb*» that of tb* Mcond and abaaU aerw aretrd 
two rj Eabbit tb* dbejlUbl* *»»erneb wax, app*r»«Uy «d to toarL tb* 
af a new pa**ac*. 

. *,*’*■ • ft«W *nncn(** vf lil* rwljfct, tta raabr taajf to rrfm^J to • fipw 

*7 nt*«j frtur ^> e te,ttoIxni»rtroJa«todJtotM* UwlW 
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Id tha paaea *f Pi*, out of aotaa Si oooptets, 13 her* the anaorn 
flat Coo banger >b»-t of tha seeead j la 8 the aeaernsea are 
Wh lacking), la aaly time e*aea b (Let* a m*oo*yUnMc »nc* 
MMmd ELm aod mb* la tb* flat, ag. 

) 0a bW daxrrai Ut fodode goocat 
And God hhn H*nCh, 

1 f**t be wunod* la t£bha 
f* hwtla fe | h* leofode. 

Th* foorth, or Gael, foot differs front the others la th* fal 
chtmetafattes 


No Anal dnklof (j. x) yrm allowsd, »\a, fenlnhM rims did act nU 
•an**, b*lh snub syllables being stressed. 

II* nee tbs Gas could only end la a strww whether fall or half In ttm 


Id the WBng type* A, AO, 0, D th* last Coot 8*00111 oeendsis of a i 
air*«M>d t^ Qaida i 


ha aaetta mje*l doorftfe 
and ba laefde Uf» fact* 14. 


A- a ad God Um 
0. hjODaa Dena ooason. 
AG g\t hi wolda* llbban. 
IX kh matfcs liadwanlaa. 
Ct (ka modarm IlcgUah a arxr y rim — i 


The maid was Id (ha garden 


Took him by tha left leg 

as aha* ted by mothers to their children with the haary trial bslf-stio— . 
TVKh tha aodlag d vw . 

(It mast ba noted that la Old £aglhh ballad tw» ■ stofi* locjr syQahl 
la fairly *ften dhldad lato « — orw— aaneOastato wv*. Thla majL* du* t 

Iba artlHeUl atraas *s lb* second member A_ r*tc*s«l ^*es qiWi) 

A, 1* hwtu }-o, ba laofod* 

AG Her eom £adward a* Cellar 
G aod ba fie wanXu. 

Uochlaas frequently tba awflngr -a ■ a. 1* f**nd (a A, AC, 0, eg. 

x 

A. AalUt* e*kWm*a 
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la tba poam •' K4, oat if mm* f* eonpieta, IS ha— lha ■ iinaW at Q» 
find On* lor i rr than tkki of tha Keood[ fa 8 tha acai'i M t* are aqaal («r 
both Urtlrcf ), In oaly tkraa r«T* U there a moooayllalie taama li fa tha 
aoeond fine aod cc— e In tha find, *,*>. 


On Lit dajran hit goAo&t gtotam 

M 

Ood hi* *ao6e, 


f*at ha wmtoda In albha 
ha hwfla >e | ba laofoda. 


TW fourth, or flail, foot diflara frorm the otbm In tb* foJknrfax 
daraeUzhttei 


No Dual «inlda» (■*• k) ni allowed, Lm. fetnlrdaa Hm* did not niit b ma 
—nan, both aoch ijlkhlao beinj tin— t-L 

11 rare the Ilna ctwH only end in a draw whethar fall or half in li-nnyih. 
In tha fallhrir type* A, AO, 0, D, tba bat foot uaaalf y ec—M* of a abjie 
dim— d ayUaUa: 

J ha aartU myrel doorfrO 
land 1— Iaesd* lafTk faanrtJ. 

A- and Gad him iiaSa 
G aySSan Ilena on — c i n . 

AG flf hi rroldoo libhaiL 
V- hi* mate— iiadwwnlra. 

C L the a— deni EpjtUfc ntnvary ri am i 


TW maid waa in (ha card** 

Took hi— by tha laft leg 

aa eba&tad by mother* to their ehildraa with (Ha hoary dual half-b i a— 

TV Lth (W aadlaj u yw, 

(It — a*t ba Bated (1— t In Old Eacflah hnllad ren— a atnfla loon ayflahle 
la fairly oflan dlrklad Into v/ — or w— aa wall aa Uto ww Thb may ba do* to 

tha artlfleial ctre— an tW aaoood taemiwr ejr A. r»1co*t fare cjuia^a.) 

A. fa hwtb fa, ha leafo£ 

AG liar arx» £ad»«d aafaiiaff 
G aad ba far w-aaoA*. 

U —h iaa* freqotolly tba aodln# iii|i faaad b A, AO, 0,r^f 


A. AallWa » i ’■ I w mu 
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•IQ 

r™> aii iu< t»» c ^ ^ 

W ** 3 ’ 1 tli*i « dainty dWj 


s£S^5KS5£S3js 


TTti 


E- S. «ynx ^ ^ 


*'*I*-tV »rxC,, 


* * w 
** '*•*• **nn*a bft$)g 

v *• t*o (Jdln oS£ 

* nk "> ” rfrfw !»**«<*• of thtr*-Wi ,. , 


«&*»■ 


Jtfca 


( ^ ^* 4rl redo* Wt»*t 

*«• U.u. ^.. .. 


MSSSSSS^ 

•syyrz^*"* '!,“ - 


^HH£? 

, , . 


urfriiw £»»«»**; 

“' , r *"- i "( ~«jJH 

ThJ?£!?n^ farter o*rd io folk It, faUk*, 


•■•StSf-iT »o*flr • aJSS?# V*»/£ °** • **** Tomr 

**• &* cr tt* 4tb W, >u U»o« 


*.1.1 !1 " "** J (o JUfLitod. 
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and 

Eadaraod ri*y | froftatd TXi ffeelypod. 

B*t It mart not b* forjotimj thrt both rtrophia form* are wo»Dy f«nd b 
tb*** Old E*fffl»h poMM witbrat th* Med of rttbar rim*, —Tina or 
rtQWrtkm. Tb* (tropiii* *yrte» men* to hara b*ra ari finally perhajM, 
purely rhythmic, ud rim*, — nmr ~~i nd allltaraikai taarriy its aAsrnmnnt*. 

iMdlf thk mmf rrrm I* foaad b oth*r QvnnanU LaafuatfO* a* wall u b 
OH BniOA. Tb* »ort notxhi* trrttwr of tta — pViyrmmi «Ii**Ui» U fa 
Urn fiunoa* paraphrase poem of OtfrUd, who on*e **l y rapodlafa* the h)ho 
rhetorical metro, which mart boro uaefcad to Urn of th* woahlp of tb* 
brathan god*. TbU metro could not ha to Imh #f OtfrUd 1 * *ww arapcrttW, 
d»c* U vm not *oly tb* ra*tro of tb* AWnfo/tW bet th* hart* rortr* d 
otW G*no*n boJUd poem*, *od U VUotWl wtlb th* po*c** tn tb* CAnmidt. 
The foOowto* cxufpu* of Fridas «**trU form* *em* to there that the** afao 
w»r* board oa tb* arm* old Germanic metrical aebem, ori finally tb* «— 
property of all tb* Tratonlo people*. It fa remarkable that lb* Old FrUlea 
for* (which do rat, *f roar**, cu r i ea pori d to tb* Old Bngflah. Wat to tb* 
likldU EaftUk *t*xe *f tb* dmlojwocot of tkl* metro) *b*w *D tb* (perilW 
lllddU F*aflah drrrtcrpmacit*. Tb*** *r* I — (1) fa MONQMW* of IW* 
U*fth*cil*fi' «f rficrt r*w cl* fa rr*n lyQabfa* expenriora ffk* w x, ertffaelly 
the cfjnlrrtent of -S b*cm* *qaal to •* x | (f) tb* xm* of alliteration a* a 
adornment within tb* half-Qn* and rim* to liak tb* two half-flue* tof*th*Tj 
(8) tb* epperoot fact of tb* Coal half etna* fa Old FrMaa ia only bead fa 
Ena* not of FrUu popeler oriffai 

A. mltb borne and rntth klndob 

B. w*l ra him and* da* heL 

AO. HI wtrld* tb* rtarka F reran 

(rimfa* with “ **Wr hur tegotba tie**). 

CL da dai bra*f road waa 
(ritafaf with “hoe fro* dat iranUh Frraa wa**). 

n.P Th* tU EnUy K*ri thU aadervUd 
rimfaf with 

B. Tarahr wa* him hir amhe (fa mod. 

It It probahl* that all D farm* had at Oil* *porh beroro* 

a* moat flkaJy to tb* *r*nrple ahwro. Tb* ana* tendency i* 
fowod fa OtfrUd, fa lllddl* Utah Otrtun and lUddU Eocllab. 

Tb* Fridas aad tb* Enjikh w«t * tb* pearort *kto,e*d wo bar* fa both 
faojroajy* a common ballad matra. F *r fa* p« tb* riceriy premier character 
of tbl* metro npUla* tb* ab**nr* of erotl* *oof* and popular baOadj from 
OH EaytUh H Uiatur a. Taljar haUxU d all daocription w*r» fa thl* m*tro 
originally aad what epic *1***U*1 tnafUr vu draw* from them ww* Lr*a*- 
f»T»l (wot alwmyo wit brat l— ria c trao**) fate tb* rbrtorical covrtly metro. 
I* Eajcund, tb* pop* Ur ***tr* raralard d*po*ed fa fbroor *f U* y o majtr 
»l*Ue, th* rbrtariert — t r a , faitr tbaa «U»wlar», and 1U *pb*ro nmat 
hat* bran ml—lrrij tb* rol/or 


J B.W 
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